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CHRISTMAS, 1851. 
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CHRISTMAS LOVE SPORTS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY G. THOMAS. 


Hap we the muse of Herrick, this subject, so delightfully depicted by 

our Artist, might be fitly described by us. He would have related 

how, while binding a garland, he found Cupid among the roses, took 

him and put him in his goblet, and drank him up with the wine. He 

would also have descanted on the Parliament of said Roses, and cele- 

brated his mistress’s riband as “the zonulet of Love.” Ditties, anacre- 

\ - NH , ontic and bacchanalian, would we pen numberless, could we indite, like 
WS , Herrick, a hymn to Venus or to Bacchus, a lyric to Mirth, or a canticle 
to Apollo. “Nobly wild, not mad,” we would ask for our wine in 


crystal, and 
Thus and thus 


Would see’t in’s puris naturalibus; 
and so wisely love that one kiss should ensure incorruption and mmor- 
tality. As was his to him, our Julia should be to us the “ Flammica 
Dialis, or Queen Priest ;” and hers the chaplet, the inarculum, the 
white vestures, in which 





To appease 
Love for our very many trespasses. 
These and a thousand pretty fancies, noble and chaste, should make our 
columns breath balm, myrrh, and nard; for we should express “all 
things sweetly and in comely wise,” and tell how roses became red, 
violets blue, and lilies white; how Oberon had erected a faéry temple 
or chapel, built “ without lime, or wood, or stone ;” how, too, he gave a 
wondrous feast; and how, finally, he was taken half-tipsy to his bed, in 
the midst of his cavernous palace, so curiously edified and decorated. 
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Then, condescending (as the Scotch phrase it) to the humanities, we 
should scorn not to treat of charms and ceremonies; but to those of 
Christmas do especial honour in mellifluous psaltries, attuned to the 
praise of the wassail bowl and the yule-log, while the strong beer was 
drinking, and the white bread was cutting, and the meat was a shred- 
ding, and 





The rare mince-pie, 
And the plums stood by, 
To fill the paste was a kneading. 

But, whatever may be our loss ia the want of such a patroness, this 
cheerful season of the year forbids us to droop with the muse of the 
old poet over the mausoleum of the past; and bids us with hope and 
contidence to turn to our own, where she stands wooing us with eyes 
and hands to trust in that perpetual inspiration which in each human 
soul is as a fountain ever replenished. We willingly obey the sum- 
mons—to “rejoice in the bride of our youth, and drink water out of our 
own cistern.” Encouraged, moreover, by the suggestions ofa sister 
art, it were strange if the creative spirit were not quick to respond to so 
fair a prompting, and readily to exert its productive powers under the 
influence of a kindred sympathy. 

Poetic may learn much from pictorial art. What to that is one, to 
this is many. Cupids are multiplied at will by the painter; the boy- 
god, like the Hindoo Kehama, divides his personalities, occupies all 
places at once, and fulfils every duty. Like the polyphonist, “ Love ” 
presents himself to us “in an omneity of shapes,” and in a variety of 
occupations; and, indeed, from of old he boasted at least a duality, 
Eros and Anteros :— 

Come, Genius! come—O winged child! away, 
And let us look on Nature in her play. 

3ring with thee Will, and Pleasure bring with thee, 
And let us seek young Love—for where is he ? 
—Young Love! Which Love? Lo, there twin brethren s‘and; 
Each like to each, as hand is like to hand! 

One Eros is—one ANTEROS they name: 

Which wooes thy heart with most congenial claim ? 
One pure and simple, with an upward look, 

Spells the blue heavens like an open book, 

Rapt as in ether’s heights prepared to soar, 
Aspiring still beyond for evermore. 

The other, with a downward aspect bent, 

Reads the green earth and watery element, 

Pleased with the inverted sky within the wave, 

And seeking there his languid limbs to lave. 

Choose now—for on thy choice how much depends ; 
The earthly Love, or heavenly, thee attends. 

This, like an ardent seraph, ever burns 

With light and life, like flames from burial urns ; 
What though beneath mere ashes perish, climb 
The lambent glories to a point sublime, 

Though fix’d and bound to caskets dettly wroug it, 
To grace what else revolts the living thought, 

From base to apex, in perpetual play, 

Still chased and chasing, each revolving ray 

Sports in free air, the imprison’d dust above :— 
Such privilege belongs to heavenly Love! 

—But his terrestrial brother, less divine, 
Falls—like heaven’s flash on earth’s polluted shrine— 
Smites and consumes the altar’s impious feast, 

And spends itself—to consecrate a beast ; 

Soon quench’d, survives, its idol-worship done, 
Noughbt but a week abhorrent to the sun, 

Scorched flesh and bone, black re’ics of the slain— 
Rite superstitious, bloody and profane, 

Nonght lingers now on that neglected pyre 

But the sad issues of the extinguish’d fire.* 


Anteros was alike considered the god of mutual and of despised love. 
He was sometimes represented as wrestling with Eros. On ancient 
works of art Cupid was frequently exhibited in a great variety of forms. 
Venus, on coins and gems, is often attended with the Graces and several 
Cupids. In more than one monument she isshown ina reclining posture, 
with Cupid resting his elbow on her lap, while the Graces are adorning 
her person, and two doves conduct her car onacloud. Cupid is com- 
monly represented with a bow and arrows, often with a burning torch, 
in his hand. His love for Psyche is the chief incident of his history 
and forms one of the most beautiful allegories of antiquity. 

The ministrations of Love are indeed inexhaustible, and his do- 
minion is universal. Nothing for him is too low or too high. The 
gifted vision of the artist sees him stooping from the clouds, reaching 
down the mistletoe as signal for erotic sports to commence. Well may 
he do this, for above them St. George has gained his victory over the 
Dragon; and Merlin, with his wand, has diffused unnumbered 
spells through the air. All is mirth soon as the celestial 
sign appears. The sacred rites are introduced with music, and 
an orchestra is provided, such as only could be dreamed of in 
elfin-land. The table also is spread and the season’s banquet bounti- 
fully heaped for the assembled guests. Some of them, too, are amusing 
themselves with snap-dragon, and others are dancing. Cupids are 
everywhere ministering. Here is one with a bottle—we may guess 
what is in it: a merry Bacchanalian Cupid is he. Another of the 
same family, with a lemon; and another with the sugar-tongs ; anda 
fourth with a ladle. We can readily interpret their important business. 
Nearly opposite are two Cupids engaged in transferring the pudding 
from the pot to the dish, and between these groups sit two sulky 
Cupids back to back. It is fair to believe that they repine only because 
they have no occupation, and have been forestalled in their desire to 
minister to this festivity. 

The fancy is somewhat Oriental, for it is a belief in the East that the 
gods delight in assuming the form of servants, to wait in some menial 
capacity upon those to whom they intend gcod. A most moral belief 
is this, tending much to reconcile the various conditions of life. The 
season of Christmas is far from inapt to enforce such a moral. All is, 
in fact, in favour ofit. In the hospitalities of this season, master and 
man, mistress and maiden, alike participate—one throws off dignity, 
the other rises to equality. 1t is the time of true fraternity, the age of 
unquestioned freedom. All manner of liberties are taken and allowed 
at this solemnity. Catholic and Protestant countries are alike in this, 
but in the latter it takes a more domestic form; in the former it de- 
lights in public pomp and ecclesiastical ceremony. J. 


P.S. A correspondent, who writes to us on the “Christmases of the 
Past,” has compiled some reminiscences of that same “public pomp 
and ecclesiastical ceremony” alluded to. We cannot do better than 
add to our article some of his illustrative paragraphs :— 

Often must the remembrance of the Redeemer’s lowly birth have 
cheered and supported the early Christians in their day of trial, and 
never couldthe “Gloria in excelsis” have sounded more solemnly 
beautiful than when heard in some lone dwelling or gloomy vault 
where two or three were gathered together in His name. Sad it is, 
indeed, that almost the earliest evidence we have of the keeping of 
Christmas-day should be the record of a great desecration of it, when, 
aut the church of Nicomedia, a vast multitude who were assembled on 
the Feast of the Nativity were burnt at the command of Diocletian. 
Truly was the Church “by blood of martyrdom cemented.” But in 
the history of our own church a signal triumph of the faith hap- 
pened, as the chronicle saith, “upon one day of Christ’s Na- 
tivitie, which, with the universall glorie of the Englishmen, is for ever 
celebrated, when “Augustine did regenerate by lively baptisme above 
ten thousand men, besides an innumerable multitude of women and 
young children. but what a number of priests and other holy 
orders besides could be sufficient to wash such a sort of people? 
Having hallowed and blessed, therefore, the river called in English 
Swale, the Archbishop (Augustine) commanded, by the voice of criers 
and maisters, that the people should enter the river confidently two by 
two, and in the name of the Trinitie baptize one anotber by turnes., 
. * * Hereupon the most gracious Pope Gregorie, with all the 
companies of saints above breaking forth into joy, could not conceale 
this, but wrote unto Saint Eulogius, the Patriarch of Alexandria, that 
hee would most thankefully congratulate with him for so great an 
host baptized upon one Christmas-day.” 

Much as this narrative is disfigured by the superstition of the times, 
there is, nevertheless, a fervent spirit in the tale of this nameless chro- 
nicler¢ that will serve as an apology for its introduction. 

And in a political point of view was the season ennobled by our 
Saxon forefathers, who held their wittenagemots under the “sulemn 
sanctions and beneficent influences” of this holy time. We may recal 


* Pleasures of Genius. Part III. 
t Quoted by Camden, 
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that majestic assembly when in a hall of simple architecture dressed 
with holly, round the crackling wood fire, while the snow lay white on 
hill and field, and the yule-log blazed in every cottage, the primitive 
Parliament of England met. 

There are two magnificent scenes somewhat akin in subject, but re- 
markable as the turning-points of vast events in the history of our 
own land and that of France, which both occurred on Christmas-days, 

The first picture rises before the mind’s eye rich in association, 
grouping, costume: knights, prelates, nobles, pages are gathered round 
a throne, and by the Pope himself Charles, the renowned in romance 
and legend, is crowned “ Emperor of the West.” 

The second coronation is in our own land, and a group of mail-clad 
men stand round the high altar at Westminster. Doubt, rage, and ap- 
prehension are on every face, and the crowned King himself trembles ; 
but yet the ceremony ends, and ’midst gleaming arms, mitres, and 
crosiers—the cry of woe rising with the voice of congratulation—the 
Norman line begins in England. 

On a Christmas time, too, Becket fell; and it was on a Christmas- 
day that, in his own cathedral, he preached from a text to be so ter- 
ribly verified three days after—“ Venio ad vos mori inter vos.” 

It was the Feast of the Nativity that the confederate Barons ap- 
pointed for their great meeting with King John, they having on the 
preceding November solemnly pledzed themselves to demand redress of 
their Sovereign on the ensuing Christmas; and, if circumstances had 
not deferred the meeting, the establishment of England’s liberties might 
have dated from a Christmas-day. 

We have a touching proof of the blessed influence of this festival in 
the history of our wars in France, when, during the siege of Orleans, 
“ the solemnities and festivities of Christmas gave a short interval of 
repose, the English lords requesting of the French commanders that 
they might have a night of minstrelsy with trumpets and clarions. 
This was granted, and the horrors of war were suspended by melodies 
that were felt to be delightful.”* But in later times war has not 
failed to desecrate this hallowed season, and, on the anniversary of that 
eve when peace on earth was proclaimed by the angelic choir, one of 
the bloodiest battles between the White Rose and the Red was fought 
at Wakefield. But the mention of that field recals the memory of 
him in whose pages the scene lives for ever. It recals one dear to 
poetry, to pageant, to Christmas—in short, to everything English— 
William Shakspeare; and with his name is connected the Augustan 
age of English Christmases. Often were Shakspeare’s dramas acted 
at this season, and the stately tragedies of history, or the mystical cre- 
ations of fancy, were “played in jest by counterfeiting actors” before 
the great Tudor Queen. " We never hear of Elizabeth forgetting the 
actors in her Christmas revels, for then 

They thought it good to hear a play, 


And frame the mind to mirth and merriment, 
Which bars a thousand harms and lengthens life. 








In the noble’s hall my lady the Countess, and Bridget the 
farmer’s wife, the heir of the broad acres, and the plonghman who 
tilled them, met on one day as equals; but there were no suspicions 
then of “levelling principles,” no malapert guest ever suggested 
that property was robbery, and proposed an equal division 
of my Lord’s possessions ; the banquet was enjoyed, the ale 
circulated, and not a murmur was heard because some aspiring 
visitor was below the salt ; every man knew his place; and, when 
the mummers, the dance, and the mistletoe succeeded, all the guests 
made up their minds to be merry, and with song, laugh, and wassail 
the “drear-nighted D-ccmber” was made bright by the coming of 
Old Christmas; but the scene has been painted and described too 
often, and why should I 

Revive the dying tones of minstrelsy 

Which linger yet among long Gothic arches, 

In dark green ivy and among wild larches,— 

How sing the splendour of old reveiries, 

When butts of wine were drunk off to the lees >—KEats. 

With Elizabeth thefestivities of Christmas declined. The “young cour- 
tier of the king” left his father’s halls for the dissipations of London, and 
the gold that of yore kept up the Christmas revel was lost at the gaming- 
table. This courtly extravagance and the civil wars to which it was 
the prelude quenched for ever the’ glory of English Christmases, and the 
gloom of Puritanism gave them a deathblow. But we regret not the 
glittering and noisy revel of the past; the Christmas of our ancestors 
was suited to their age, and our own mode of celebrating it is adapted 
to ours. 

But the holiest thing in every recurrence was the awakened memory 
of the first great day. To the sincere believer in the early ages 
of the Church—to the mistaken though devoted priest in the 
days of Gothic darkness—to the earnest soldier who, through 
battle and toil, journeyed to the land that day had hallowed—to the hos- 
pitable baron, who in his own hall gathered his tenants round him on 
this festival—to the poor and houseless in every age and country—came 
the vivid remembrance of the shepherd-worshippers—of the Eastern 
sages led by that beacon star—of the manger where they laid the In- 
carnate Saviour—all the history came, and comes still, with kindly in- 
fluence on every heart, the great origin of the religion of the poor. But 
we have done. The Christmases of the past bring lessons beautiful and 
true; and now over the whole of Christendom in stately temples raised 
to the worship of that lowly Child, around cheerful hearths, where 
families are met after the year’s toil and sorrow, the anthem of joy and 
praise rises to celebrate the Christmas of the present. C. H. B. 


CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS OF THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


Tue wonders that filled the Crystal Palace are gone, passed away, like 
the hues of yesterday’s rainbow. The strangers who, for awhile, met 
together as re-united members of the great human family, have gone 
to their several homes—gone, can it be doubted, with gentler thoughts 
towards one another—with enlarged hearts, and tenderer sympathies. 
For many a year will stories of the Crystal Palace pass from 
generation to generation; and, at length, the great marvel will 
become a lovely legend glittering far in the past, and with its mysterious 
lustre lighting 1851—a star upon the forehead of old Time. Books are 
things of generations—vital as flesh and blood, says the poet—and 
haply these pages may survive their century; when, to yet unborn 
eyes, the simple story of a simple traveller (as we give it below), a story 
told to one he loved, may add another record of the wonder-working 
influences of the Crystal Palace. : 


FROM ARTHUR LAMB, AT THE SARACEN’S HEAD, SNOW-HILL, 
TO MRS, DOROTHY LAMB, ST. BEES, 


“Dear Doll,—Burn all my books of travels; put ’em in the fire 
for heretics and false witnesses. I have seen the world—as I said I 
would when I took my staff and bag, and kissed you with the tears 
in your eyes, at our cottage door of St. Bees—I have seen the world; 
have judged for myself; and the upshot is this: I love the world and 
all that’s in it—yes, even you, dear Doll, whom I’ve loved for forty years 
next Michaelmas, and thought I couldn’t love any better—I love you 
more than I did; and the reason is, my heart’s bigger and softer; it has 
grown and mellowed under the Crystal, for all the world asa pumpkin 
grows under a glass frame, 

“You know what I used to think of the world. You know how I used 
to bless myself that our lot was cast at St. Bees, far awav from the 
strife and wickedness of the earth. You know how I used to look at 
foreign lands and foreign folks through books, just asat a fair we look at 
wild beasts through iron cages; look, and for all we know we're safe, 
look with a squrish eye upon ’em. But this came of travellers’ books, 
all of which I say to you ap 


ain—burn—burn—burn, Let ’em pass in 





* Sharon Turner. 
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the false and unchari- 
table thoughts they begot in us, lor the world as it is—the real world— 
the beautiful world, filled like a honeycomb with sweetness, is shown 
as in a looking-glass, in the Crystal Palace! 

“ Providence, dear Doll, Proviitence by little birds teaches man that 
the blessings scattered througucut the world are only scattered for the 
benefit of all. A beautiful lesson, aid i say it—little birds, if men will 
consider and listen to them—little birds are its blithe teachers. At one 
season singing in the nort!:, at another shifting to the south ; now giving 
us vernal and summer rights; and now carrying their song to softer 
regions. The swallow irom the eaves has, in all time, twittered this 
wisdom; and the world has begun to hearken to it. 

“For the world has come together, and we see what a beautiful world 
it is—how made for the mutual comfort and the mutual enjoyment of 
all men. Not the world of travellers’ books; but the real world—the 
working-day world, as shown in the Crystal Palace—the world that, 
with a brightening mind and growing heart, I have wandered over, now 
in one kingdom, now in another. But I will give you, in brief, my tra- 
vels. Only a few sentences; the rest will serve for many a Winter 
night, when the wind and the waves are roaring and tumbling without, 
and the fire burns all the brighter, as if in defiance of ’em. 

“Tt was witha strange fluttering of the heart, with an odd lightsome- 
ness of spirit, that Itook my way from my inn, and began my pilgrimage 
through swarming London—through London, for awhile, a caravan- 
serai for all men of all nations. And there were thousands unable to say 
an intelligible word to one another, yet all feeling in their hearts the 
same big feeling, all showing in their faces the same one desire. ‘The 
stranger could not give utterance to the stranger, but the universal 
breast swelled with the one great theme. 

“ As we wound through London, anticipation grew with every step 
When should we see the Crystal Palace? When should we catch a first 
ray of its brightness? Would it satisfy us? Were we to be now in a 
fervour of delightful expectation, and now plunged in the cold waters of 
disappointment! 

“¢Ts THAT ALL?” Those three little syllables that, in this world, have 
so often tolled the knell of human hope, would they again have mourn- 
ful utterance, telling of dead fancy? ‘Is THAT ALL?’ Those three 
mischievous genii that, with a breath, break up the fairy vision that 
enchanted us, leaving us on a cold, barren heath—on the wide waste , f 
hard reality ! 

“With this thought the Crystal Palace glanced upon me! The great 
surprise flashed into my eyes and heart, and I seemed to grow with 
wonder. How vast, and yet how light! At once a wide-world temple 
and an exhalation! Wonderful the great stone pyramid, but how sinall 
to that mount of vitrified sand! 

“Ts THAT ALL?’ With an uplifted heart, that swelled with the 
human triumph—for it was the conquest of my brother man—with a 
religious reverence for the brain that thought it, and the hands that 
fashioned it, I asked, almost in dreaming doubt—‘Is iv ati TAAT?? 

“After awhile I stood beneath the Crystal roof. I was one of the 
thousands, but for a moment felt of no more account in the multitudes 
than as one grain of sand to the million millions of grains that shone 
crystallised above and around me. 

“And now, Dolly, after taking breath, now to tell you of my travels 
Having baptized my new-born veneration at the Crystal Fountain, I 
turned at once into the kingdom of Tunis. You know what horrid 
stories have been written of Tunis? How they cut off heads there, and 
bowstring poor people; and how they kidnap young women, and sell 
’em like turtle-doves? Travellers’ tales, my dear Doll; traveli. 

Not a bowstring did I behold; not a cry as from one in suffering P 
affliction, as surely a man bastinadoed—as it is called—must he. No 
female slaves; not so much as an infant in bondage. Nothing of the 
kind; nothing to shock the Christian mind, raised and softened by 
Christian practice; nothing but shawls and mantles, and goat-skins, and 
Arab shoes—that carry one away like the giant’s forty-league boots— 
and pipes and lion-skins, and essences of quince, of benjamin, of aloes: 
and figs that would melt in the mouth; and ostrich feathers to te ll . 
that all is vanity—for what a part, Doll, feathers have played upon the 
heads of the mighty, that are now mighty dust! And then there was 
grain of all sorts; lentils, that you read of in the Bible, and fenugreek 

and coriander. And in the whole kingdom I beheld nought of unkind. 
ness or guile; for I will not dwell upon a certain khol, acollyrium with 
which the pretty ones of Tunis blacken their eyelids to make them 
killing. For, alack—Dolly mine!—have not the women of England 
their collyrium, though of another and a thousand other sorts? * And 
so I left the kingdom of Tunis; having shaken hands with the Turk or 
Morocco man, and shaken from my mind all travellers’ tales, that woul 1 
cast a shadow on a lovely and abounding clime. 

“T next turned into China. What a patient and pacific people! 
And how they look on the very brightest and rosiest side of all 
matters; a sweet truth manifested in their porcelain! Beautifal are 
their mandarins, and unwrinkled their women! What an enviable 
eye have they for the outsides of things, when the world of delf is 
made a world of rainbows! Wise and benignant folk, who Wreathe 
the hours of working-day life with the beauties of thought, and hang 
them with the fruits of the imagination! Andthen the carving! Ate 
these ivory balls, these boxes, cut by human fingers? Surely not ; 
they are eaten out by myriads of little ants, taught and disciplined “i 
Chinese fairies, Sweet flowery kingdom! And it is of thee, China, 
that travellers tell tales of infant murder—of rapine and tyranny—and 
famine—and every sort of heathen brutishness! It is of thy millions 
of homesteads they tell stories of barbarity ; how that thy houses are 
from morning to night, and all night till dawn, filled with the wall 
ing of baby-girls, whose feet have been snatched from the hand of 
nature by the hand of heathen brutishness, and crushed in an iron 
box—the young bones hardening in agony, the flesh and blood fester- 
ing with fever. And it isof thee, China,—oh, land of legendary little 
feet,— travellers tell these tales! ‘ 
go to? 

“ Leaving China, I travelled through Switzerland. Were I found 
Time served with all honour and sacrificed to with precious offerings, 
Time made very beautiful. Not Time with his scythe—the mower of 
all fleshy grass—but Time with a thousand delicate clocks and 
watches, that nicked off the seconds and minutes with a silver sound, 
as precious things gone to make the past, that still makes to mortal 
men their mysterious future. Here, in Switzerland, Time was mace 
the most and best of; and his music—the music that the verv planets 
roll by—now lightsome and cheerful as the pulses of an infant s 
heart, and now sweetly solemn as a hermit’s prayer. And of all 
people of the world the Swiss have a right to treat Time with reve- 
rence, for they have made Time go hand in hand with liberty. A 
thought twanged to my mind, by the long bows of laburnum of the 
Jura, with a thought of their arrows singing, as they fly, of William 
Tell. ys 

“ Spain was my next destination. Spain—according to wicked 
travellers—full of poverty and pride—Spain I found a place of blessed - 
ness. What a mighty wine-jar from Tobosa! And from its odoriferous 

mouth—nay, through every particle of it—there came such a delicious 


and 


us 


Where do travellers think they'll 
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whiff that carried me back to nineteen, the delicious time when my 
bright life was still brightened by Don Quixote. Iwas again at Camacho’s 


wedding; again heard the hum of the guitar, again smelt the odour of 


flesh-pots. Spain! how teeming, howfertile is every step! What amber 
wheat—what saffron and yellow maize! Aland where Ceres laughs even 
while she sleeps! And then the wool—oh, Dolly! did such wool ever 
grow on what was doomed for earthly mutton? Is it not the wool 
of Arcadv—(you remember in our days of courtship when I read to 
you Sir Philip Sidney ?)—a wool fed upon crocus and asphodel, and 
shepherded by Apollo? Away from these are the sword3 of Toledo. 
There was one mortal length of steel tied in a knot to manifest its good 
teinper—coiled like a sleeping snake—and I thought it the very kind 
of weapon to be shown in such a place, and at such a time! Y es— 
dormant war, torpid homicids—lain in a long trance. And a sw ord so 
tied and twisted appeared to me all the fitteremblem after I had looked 
upon some bright steel cannon in Austria: cannon with stupid, open 
mouths, gaping as in brute wonder at the world of peace and industry 
about them. And then the diamonds of the Queen of Spain! how pure 
and brilliant, and beautiful! Magnificent Spain! and is it of thee, 
delicious country, that the evil-minded tell tales of misery and blood- 
shed, of craft and theft? Is it thee, Hesperidean Garden, that men 
blacken with words of broken faith and broken bonds? : 

“ My travels in Russia filled me with amazement and delight. There 
were doors of malachite—doora fit to be the gate to the Temple of 
Justice! doors of unalloyed gold and everlasting gr en! And these 
from Russia; from that frost-bitten piece of earth, that to think of was 
to shiver to the toes! And what wonderful jewels! Precious stones, 
carved into grapes, with the very bloom upon them. And then the 
grain! Wheat and barley, and millet and rye! What masses of iron, 
too! And no chains—no fetters—no models of Siberian mines, where 
—as the slanderous and evil-minded report—the heart of the exile 
withers and breaks! No; all here is beautiful, or strong; all free, 
vigorous, and kindly. Mighty Russia! mighty in thy natural riches, 
and mighty in thy wisest guiluness! 1 looked for the knout, and I found 

es of tobacco! 

i cae all was industrial goodness. What furniture! There 
was a bedstread whereupon Bellona herself might go to sleep, and dream 
of Hungary filled with peace and happiness. Vast, indeed, was Austria; 
but somehow she had a knack of writing her own name upon the goods 
of other nations! Or wherefore should she take to herself the gentle 
doings of the silkworms of Milan—wheretore lay her grasping hand 
upon the Amazon and Tiger, atriumph of the art of Hungary? 

“ [n France the arts flourished, without a red spot of glory to blot 
and taint them. And what a land is Algiers!) And how delighted poor 
Abd-el-Kader must feel when France keeps her word, and no longer 
keeps the Arab! 

“And so, my dear Doll, J wandered from country to country; and 
from Tartary to Australia—from Sweden to Peru—every step of the 
way was a path of festivity and beauty. Every object had its claim 
upon human attention, as a sort of deputy, a representative, sent to the 
great congress of peace, preaching amity and good-will to all men. 

«“ And now, dear Doll, I feel that I have been all over the world, 
beholding all countries in their time of Jubilee ; seeing—as Mr. Canaan, 
our curate, whom I met here in New Zealand, says—seeing that in the 
vear 1851 is foreshadowed in Crystal the reality of no very distant fu- 
ture; when all nations shall be linked together in the lasting bonds of 
peace, and war be thought of as we now think of cannibalism—man- 
killing and man-eating being alike monstrous and impossible. 

“And now, Dolly, | have nothing to do—being very tired—but to 
remain vour affectionate husband and faithful traveller, 

‘ “ A, LAMB, 


«“P.S.—I shall bring you home the Koh-i-noor in glass; which is no 
other than the diamond adapted to the lowest capacity of pocket. 
Quite as good—judges tell me—as the real stone, with the superior 
advantage of cheapness,” 
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—~_FHE~ SCHOLAR-KNIGHT. 
BY A. R. MONTALBA. 
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nN bygone days, and in a certain portion of the globe, reigned a mo- 
narch who possessed an only daughter. She was called Lindamira, and 
her beauty was so exquisite that she was the sole theme of conversa- 
tion amongst the inhabitants of all other kingdoms and empires, 
Wherever she was expected to appear, thither flocked the whole popu- 
lation, and there they waited, day and night, with the same praise- 
worthy patience which we admire now-a-days in the people of highly. 
civilised nations, when they assemble in anxious expectation of witness- 


ing the execution of a murderer. Lindamira was the morning star, the | othe 
i | on account of bis always trying to bite. Many think he 


harbinger of approaching joy and prosperity. On the near approach of 
her seventeenth birthday, which happened on the day named Plum- 
pudding, in the annals of that distant and antediluvian age, the King 
resolved to celebrate the important epoch with all possible magnificence, 








imposed it upon myself. I am much in the habit of talking to my 
various highly-respected customers of myself and my occupation ; and 
on such occasions | am apt, like authors when speaking of their own 
compositions, to get rather loud. In order, therefore, that I may not 
violate the edict, Y stifle the sound of my voice by means of this sordine, 
I perceive that your grace wishes to inquire—why is mine host so sad? 
I reply, most humbly, that your Grace will learn this more satisfactorily 
at the court of his Majesty King Bronto; my grief is too deep to allow 
of my explaining the cause, otherwise than by singing, and the sor- 
dine does not admit of this. Has your Grace any commands?” 

*“T should like to have breakfast,” said Lancelot. 

“What would your grace like ?” resumed the host ; “ a German break- 
fast? déjeuner dinatoire? roast beef ?” 

“ During my residence in London I used to take green tea, and am 
very particular about having fresh butter. Let me have the same 
now.” 

“Your grace will excuse me,” replied the host, “but since the 
general mourning black tea only is taken, and the butter is mixed with 
anchovy paste, in order to take off its naturally white hue, which is not 
in accordance with mourning.” 

Thus saying, the host rang a bell, and a black face appeared at 
the window, to the possessor of which the host communicated the 
knight’s commands, and then pursued his discourse. 

“T observe that your grace is surprised to see my sign and my black 
waiter. The first was originally a white pigeon, and the legend ‘To 
mirth.’ The waiter’s face, however, cost me a prodigious sum of money. 
It cost the French polisher three whole days’ work before he could give it 
its present fine ebony hue. I have done my utmost, but still my 
display of mourning is very trifling compared with what may be seen 
elsewhere. We have cast ‘the trappings and the garb of woe’ over 
all nature; no horse may neigh under penalty of a three days’ depriva- 
tion of oats; the birds are only to sing in flats on pain of banishment ; 
bakers and cooks are ordered to burn their productions till they are 
black, or to consume them in their own families. It is even reported 
that the stage decorator is occupied in endeavouring to blacken the sky 
fora whole week ; and I am told that a great natural philosopher thinks 
that he has discovered the means of separating the licht of the sun’s 
rays from their heat, so that the light shall remain in the upper 
regions, and only the heat reach us.” 

By this time Lancelot had finished his breakfast, and asked for the 
bill. 

“A mere trifle, 
thoughts.” 

Lancelot fancied he had mistaken the host, but the latter resumed :— 

“‘T propose publishing a new annual next year; your grace would 
scarcely believe how very rarely clever thoughts are to be found in publi- 
cations of this nature ; and, with the hope of obtaining some, I put all my 
guests in requisition.” 

Lancelot drew out a packet of his poems, and flung it to 
the host, with the words, “There is payment for at least three 
months.” 

The man put them into a sieve, shook it, and all the poems fell 
through. 

“Your grace will excuse me, but there is not a single thought 
amongst all these—mere chaff.” 

Lancelot now threw into it his commonplace book. The host shook 
the sieve again; only the blank sheets remained above—all those on 
which there was any writing went through. 

“Upon these,” said the host, “I will write a humorous tale. I 
accept these in the place of clever ideas. Farewell,’ he cried; and the 
knight rode off. 

When Lancelot arrived at the palace, he found all the illustrious 
visitors collected in the grand hall. He dismounted and joined them. 
King Bronto was seated on his throne, and thus addressed the assembly : 
* Fair and valiant knights and princes, Shakspeare says in his tragedy 
of Hamlet, which you all have, or at least all oughttohave, read, 


’ said the host; “I would ask only for three clever 


* With one auspicious and one dropping eye.’ 


Although the individual who is represented a3 uttering these words 
is not in any respect to be compared with me, inasmuch as he was 
worthless, whilst 1 am virtuous, I cannot refrain from making some re- 
marks upon these words, which are entirely applicable to my present 
condition. I request, therefore, your attention and patience, upon neither 
of wh ch I shall make any heavy demand, for, though I propose to 
divide my discourse into two parts, I shall not only treat them briefly, 
but I am also, as is known, an eloquent speaker. You wi!] hear, there- 
fore, much that is grand and beautiful. 

“ Wherefore is one of my eyes ‘auspicious’? Because of my daughter, 
What has she done, or what has befallen her? That is the question, 
Now attend. My daughter has a parrot, which is very dear to her. 
This parrot has already, for a great, 1 might say an unknown, length of 
time, been an inhabitant of our residence. By some he is supposed 
to be an unsuccessful author, for he is incessantly uttering his 
own praises; others assert that he is a discontented politician 


must be a wit who has retired from the world to the privacy of a 


| cage, because his jests are no longer found entertaining. It is, however, 


and caused a tournament to be announced, to which all Princes and | 


knights were ceremoniously invited. The tournament was to be fol- 
lowed by balls, theatricals, fireworks, owl and rat fights, and all ima- 
ginable festivities, games, nad entertainments, 

Whilst the preparations for the festival were going on in the empire 
of King Bronto, all manner of persons, invited and uninvit«d, heroes 
and idlers, attracted by its widely-spread fame, arrived in the capital. 
Amongst others came the renowned knight, Lancelot of the Yellow 
Tower. He derived his name from his castle, the ramparts of which 
were composed solely of lemons slit open, that by constantly discharg- 
ing their juice into the rum which flowed in the moat from a natural 
spring, like the alcohol or asphalte ones in Georgia, consisting of sugar, 
produced most excellent punch. It must be needless to observe that this 
is not in accordance with the ordinary course of nature. It was, in 
fact, the work of a benevolent fairy, who—it was not known how many 
hundred or thousand years before—had, by this feat, agreeably sur- 
prised one of Lancelot’s ancestors on his birthday ; and as this punch 
possessed the marvellous gift of reconciliation to such an extent that 
even the greatest foe of the Yellow Tower race, so soon as he had taken 
a hearty draught of it, became so warm a friend that whatever was said 
or done by a member of the Yellow Tower fimily seemed in his eyes 
good and praiseworthy, it will not be thought surprising that the race 
lived from generation to generation in the profoundest peace. The 
fiery Lancelot was, however, much annoyed by this circumstance, and 
he seized the opportunity afforded by King Bronto’s festival to indulge 
himself at least in warlike sport, since war in earnest could not 
approach him. 

the tailor who was to adorn the knight for the occasion, and the 
saddler who prepared the accoutrements of hischarger, were both behind 
time, so that he was the latest amorgst all the knights in reaching 
King Bron'o’s domain. What was the astonishment of Lancelot when, 
instead of the expected joy and merriment, he found everywhere the 
inarks of the deepest affliction! The roads were covered with black cloth, 
the horses were shod with felt; every tree was shrouded ina veil; the 
houses were bordered with black, like mourning letter-paper. Before 
one of them stood a signpost, on which was painted a raven, and be- 
neath it the words * To Sadness.” Lancelot perceived that this was an 
inn. In spite of the ominous sign which swung to and fro in the air 
like a board of invitation to economically-disposed travellers, Lancelot 
pulled up his horse, for he was very hungry, not having vet breakfasted ; 
besides which, he was very desirous to learn the cause of such extraor- 
diniry marks of woe, Lhe host appeared; and Lancelot was not a 
littie ‘surprised on perceiving that he wore on his mouth a sordine, such 
as trumpeters use todiminish the shrillness of their instrument, 

* Are you crazy, worthy host?” cried Lancelot, “ what queer thing 
is that you have got upon your mouth 2?” 

‘Tue host replied, with much seriousness, “ Your Grace, your Excel- 
lency, your Royal Highness, or by whatever title of respect J ought to 
address you, I must entreat, first of all, that you will not speak so loud, 
and that you will abstain from laughing, inasmuch as this is prohibited 
on account of the aflliction that prevails through the land. As to the 
sordine, I beg to nform your Grace that, in my zealous sadness, I bave 








certain that both he and the Princess Lindamira, my daughter, always 
say the same thirgs, and at the same moment, from which my poet 
laureate infers that the parrot is Lindamira’s double or second self. Let 
it suffice that the Princess, being desirous to immortalise this bird, re- 
solved on working a piece of tapestry, in which her needle should repre- 
sent him in different attitudes. Just as she had completed tiie first 
portrait an ape suddenly entered the chamber. By what means no one 
could tell, for he was not announced by either the chamberlain or any 
of the ladies in waiting. He held in his mouth a Chinese doll, which 
had an umbrella in its hand, which he threw down at the Princess’s feet. 
The Princess gazed on the image in astonishment and admiration, and 
she and the parrot exclaimed simultaneously, ‘These two figures 
must also be embroidered in the tapestry !’ and Lindamira forthwith set 
to work. In the evening, when I presented myself at her tea-table, they 
were already both completed. We were quite alone excepting my page in 
waiting, a handsome young Chinese. I remarked, as he presented a cup 
of teatothe Princess,that she looked at him veryearnestlv ; but,as itis her 
habit to look very attentively at handsome young men, I did not suspect 
anything amiss. The young page, however, wasso dazzled by the bright- 
ness of her gaze, that he poured the contents of the cup over her dress. 
‘This proof of sentiment shall be immortalised,’ exclaimed my 
daughter, and the same evening she retired to her summer palace, 
whilst I went to the theatre. At bedtime my Chinese page attended 
upon me as usual, but in undressing me he made use of one hand only. 
‘lt thought that the master of the household had ordered it to be 
struck off for having been guilty ofsome awkwardness whilst waiting ;’ 
but the page said that was not the case, but that his other arm had 
disappeared, he could not tell how. I desired him to have it publicly 
cried, as is usually done when things are lost; but whilst { was stiil 
speaking his other arm disappeared. I sent for my head physician, 
whose otlice it is to put on my night-cap, intending to consult him on 
this singular malady, but by the time he arrived the pages legs had 


also vanished. * How can I cure him?’ cried the physician, ‘I can no | 


longer feel his pulse. It is, however, possible that a violent spasmodic 
atfection may have contracted his arms and legsinto bis body, and some 
powerfal stimulus to promote reaction must be applied. The most 
ellective method of proceeding will be to whip him with nettles. 

“ Before, however, the superintendent of the palace gardens had 
brought the nettles from the conservatory the body of my page had 
disappeared, and only his head remained visible, and that also vanished 
by degrees—first the forehcad, next one eye, and then the other. 
When the last eye had departed the mouth exclained, ‘ Now I see my lost 
limbs: the Princess is working me into her tapestry.’ The mouth con- 
tinued for a time in motion, as though it were endeavouring to speak ; 
but at length it also disappeared. I dreamt the whole night that I saw 
a hundred mouths in my chamber, incessantly opening and shutting ; 
and, when I awoke, a pale and excited chamberlain, belonging to my 
daughter’s establishment, entered and informed me that a dreadful 
event had occurred. I immediately assembled all the members of 
council, and, attended by them, went out to convince mvself of the 
truth of what had been reported to me, \ 

“I must here request you, my respected and beloved hearers, to 
note kow truly Demosthenic my discourse has hitherto been, and in 
how masterly a manner I parenthetically interrupt my address at the 
moment of the highest interest, in order to excite your sympathy. 


| _“ Let us proceed, or rather, to exhibit my powers of rhetoric, we have 
| already proceeded, and now stand in the Princess’s summer palace 
| Behold her stretched on a couch in all the radiance of her beauty, but 
in a deep swoon, from which nothing can awaken her! The tapestry 
lies at her feet, with my Chinese page embroidered into it, in the very 
attitude in which he was when the Princess fixed her glance upon him 
as he handed her the tea. Precisely as the Palace clock struck the 
midnight hour the parrot begins to sing, the ape springs out of the ta- 

estry, draws on a pair of yellow gloves, and offers his hand to the 
?rincess. Lindamira rises, bends to him, and now they commence the 
most extraordinary dances—gavottes, waltzes, polkas, the schottische, 
galoppes, or redowas, as they arecalled. The beauty of their dancing 
can only be compared to that of Cupid and Psyche. Tais continues 
for a whole hour, when a shower of tea begins to fall. The page lifts 
his hand in order to catch the tea in the cup, but the Chinese puppet 
starts out ofthe tapestry, and spreads the umbrella over him, so that 
the tea cannot fall into the cup. The page whimpers for a while, and 
then all the figures sink again into the tapestry, the Princess again 
reposes on her couch, and remains in that condition till the following 
midnight. Now, gentlemen, you know why the one is ‘auspicious ;’ 
wherefore the other is ‘ dropping’ you shall be informedin the second 
part of my discourse.” 

Here King Bronto paused, and, after having allowed full time for 
himself and his audience to cough and hawk to their satisfaction, he 
thus proceeded :— 

“Amongst other excellent institutions founded by me for the 
public benefit is the * Supreme College,’ exclusively devoted to matters 
of enchantment. ‘To this college l applied for counsel, and am informed 
by it that the extraordinary event I have just related is the work of the 
enchantress Lucenera, and the product of her romantic studies. 
Through diligent study of the records of enchantment, it has been ase 
certained that by an enactment of considerable antiquity a princess 
under the spell of romantic enchantment can only be freed therefrcm 
by the agency of some knight of whom it can be proved that, after 
having passed through his collegiate with credit or otherwise, as may 
be, he, after becoming his own master, shall have actually read through 
some one classical author, either Greek or Roman, within twenty yeais 
after such emancipation. The college closed its report with the obser- 
vation, that, in consequence of the above statement, the deliverance of 
the Princess, although possible, is, however, highly improbable, as the 
College of Magic is under the necessity of acknowledging that it is not 
aware of the existence of a single young lord who responds to this cone 
dition. 

“] might now conclude my discourse by asking you in plain terms 
whether there is one amongst you competent to disenchant the Princess, 
and at the same time promise, in case of his being successful, to bestow 
on him her hand. But every discourse ought to be concluded by a 
heart-stirring peroration, and of this I will not deprive my audience, 

“ Noble-hearted youths! have you comprehended the condition on 
which the rescue of the Princess depends? If there be one amongst 
you able to fulfil it, let him come forward! Let him not be ashamed 
to confess that in a moment of weakness he has once turned aside irom 
the poetry of romance to give attention to a writer of antiquity. Na- 
ture has her caprices; why should not taste also have hers? Oh! 
come forward, thou highly-tavoured youth, who, through a moment of 
weakness, hast won the highest bliss of life, the fair hand of the Princess 
Lindamira! From sunrise to sunset I could dilate on her charms until 
your heart would grow brighter than thesun approaching comet of 1811 at 
the more attractive than the total eclipse of the sun in 1851; more de= 
scriptive and marvellous than the Crystal Palace for the Exhibition of 
the Industry of all Nations, prophesied for the same remarkable year. 
Already I perceive your noble ardour, as you wait with impatience 
scarcely to be restrained till I shall have finished my oration, that you 
may offer yourself as her deliverer; already 1 hear a low approving 
murmur; already I see you rise from your seat to make the great con- 
fession; no longer will 1 restrain your noble ardour. Come forward, 
thou noble-hearted! Forward, forward, forward ! Dixi!” 

Unbroken silence prevailed throughout the assembly. Not an indi- 
vidual rose from his seat. The listeners looked at each other in utter 
embarrassment; till, after a painful interval, Lancelot, the knight of 
the Yellow Tower, stood up, and thus addressed the King :—*I never 
read the classics ; nevertheless, it may be in my power to set the 
Princess free. Some time ago | was troubled by an inability to sleep at 
night, and it occurred to the secretary who was at that period in my 
service to read Sallust aloud tome. 1 listened to him for many nights, 
but so obstinate was my complaint that my wakefulness could not even 
be vanquished by that, althcugh he was so persevering that he actually 
read the whole book to me. Nay, I was even beginning to take a 
fancy to the work when my physician brought me a new Easter bur- 
lesque. This put to flight both Sallust and my wakefulness. I will 
try my fortune with the fairy Lucenera. If I do not succeed, so be it.” 

“The King clasped the noble knight to his breast; the president of 

















the College of Magic furnished him with a “ Bradshaw” and all Mur- 
rav’s Guide-books, and the following morning found him already at a 
considerable distance from Bronto’s residence. 

Night surprised him on a wide heath ; a solitary tree spread wide its 
shady branches, and at its foot sat a young man beside a remarkable- 
looking maiden, both reading the same book. Lancelot rode up, and 
recognised the secretary who had read Sallust aloud to him. 

“Welcome, noble knight!” exclaimed the latter; “whither ride 
you? 

“ Lancelot dismounted, and confided to him the purpose of hisjourney. 

“ Be of good cheer,” said the secretary, “we will assist you; bus 
first take breakfast with us; we can offer you delicious coffee.” 

Whilst the lady made some passes in the air, whereupon an ele- 
gantly set-out cotfee-table descended from the clouds, Lancelot in- 
quired her name. : 

“ She is the celebrated enchantress Emira, she who is endeavouring 
to restore the taste for classical literature in Fairy-land, and I am en- 
gaged as her philological professor and reader.” ? 

Breakfast being over, Emira thus addressed the knight :— 

“Sir Lancelot, I am acquainted with your design. You behold 
in me a protectress of the Princess, because she, at least, 
bought the last translation of Pindar, although she has not 
vet read it. Lindamira cannot be freed from her charmed 
sleep until the Chinese page shall have collected in a cup the 
tea which I daily cause to fall in a shower in her chamber, and pre- 
sented it to her; and, befure this can be effected, you must remove the 
Chinese image with its umbrella. My friend, your former secretary, 
shall accompany you, and I hope will be able to assist you. Fareweil, 
my beloved!” continued she, turning to the secretary ; “ write to me by 
every post—how yon are, and if you still love me. When youshall have 








accomplished your undertaking, return to my residence. During your 
absence I will occupy myself on a new commentary on one of the books 
of the ‘Iliad.’ Farewell!” She gave him her hand to kiss, and 
vanished. ; 

| “ Courage, sir knight,” said the secretary ; - all will prosper. lam 
| well acquainted with the fairy Lucenera. She is an authoress; and 
Lucenera is only the assumed name under which she inundates Fairy- 
land with her productions, and by which she tancifully indicates that 
she intends by means of ink to diffuse light throughout the elfin world. 
Take me upon your horse; I will be your agent, and manage the 
| affair for you. I have just been reading * Lucian of Samosata,’ and feel 
| within me humour suflicient.” 

The knight was well pleased, and they pursued their journey. 

After riding some time, they perceived a hut at some distance from 
the road; it was Lucenera’s dwelling. She was seated at the door 
paring potatoes. As the travellers approached she rose and saluted 
them courteously. 

“ Be not surprised at finding me thus employed,” said she; “I am at 
present engaged in writing a pastoral epic, and, in order to acquire the 
true Walter Scott style, I have resolved to perform with my own hands 
all the processes I describe. When the kind of labour, however, is too 
severe for my delicate frame, I substitute for the real action a species of 
poetic imitation; in other words, go about for an hour making gesticu- 
lations, as though I were mowing or chopping wood, &c. To what am 
1 indebted for the honour of your visit?” 

“This gentleman,” replied the secretary, pointing to Lancelot, “is in 
the bookselling line, and desires greatly to publish an idealistic, hu- 
morous romance, by your artistic pen.” 

““Ah!” sighed the Fairy, whilst a gentle blush tinged her cheek, you 
give me inexpressible pleasure—you do me too much honour; but I 
| have at present no work of the kind by me, and am quite unable to 
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produce one, for my humorous genius has fled from me, and has stolen 
iny ideal.” . ; 
“Stolen your ideal ?” inquired Lancelot, with surprise. 
“Unquestionably,” answered Lucenera. “Are you a bookseller, and 
know not that the purely positive, the absolute real, is now the rage? . 
provided myself, therefore, with a positive ideal, a Chinese puppet wit 1 
an umbrella; really a charming thing, I assure you; but my 
humoristic, which I had rendered objective in the form of an ape, took 
dudgeon at all the ill-natured, envious criticisms with which the re- 
viewers waged war against him and the ideal. And so he carried . 
my ideal, has fled trom me, sworn, by the printer's ink, an oath 
as dreadful as that of the gods by Styx never to return to 
me until I shall have produced something that all the reviewers 
shall commend; and that I can never hope to do, owing to the 
martyrdom to which in my just indignation I have consigned their 
condemnatory pages. Only look here!” . 4 
She opened the door of her study: there lay a literary journal, the 
whole series transpierced by a dagger. A sheet of another periodical 
was powdered with arsenic ; three lines from a third swam in sulphuric 
acid. All the tortures assigned by Dante to the souls in perdition 
were exhausted on these sheets. “Thus does Lucenera avenge her 
wrongs,” was inscribed in transparent letters on the hangings of the 
apartment. ; am : ” 
“ But on him, too, my faithless humoristic, on my ideal, and on his 
present mistress, I have also taken fearful vengeance,” continued 
Lucenera; “I have”—here the pseudo-publisher interrupted her. 
“This gentleman,” said he, turning to the secretary, possesses the 
means of reconciling you to the reviewers.” “Can it be possible? 
cried the Fairy—* oh, speak, speak!” The secretary thus addressed 
her: “ You are probably aware that numerous handbooks of geography 
ure in existence. Be so obliging as to turn tothe article ‘Yellow Lower, 
and you will find under that head a full description of the celebrated 
punch moat. This gentleman makes it over to you. You will invite 
all critics and reviewers to a punch feast, and, until the moat shall be 
rained dry, not one will again molest you, and your genius of humour 
and your ideal will in consequence gladly return to you. 
No sooner said than done. af 
- This favourable reception induced the ideal and the humoristic to re- 
turn to the fairy Lucenera; but their images remained behind worked 
into the tapestry. When the next shower of tea descended, the page was 
enabled undisturbed to catch it in his cup. He presented it to the Prin- 
cess, who drank it, and thus the spell was disso ved. The page then 
tore open his vest and displayed a brilliant star 0: his breast. He was 
in facta Prince. “Princess, dost thou love me?” he exclaimed ; 
and the Princess replied, “Yes, Prince, I do love thee!” King 
Bronto felt a little embarrassed, for he had promised her hand 
to whomsoever should set her free; but Lindamira explained 
that she would sooner fall again under the :pell than espouse 
any other than her beloved. Lancelot now spok:. and released the 
Kiog from his promise. “ A noble action is its wn reward, added he; 
‘+ nevertheless, I request you to give me as a souvenir the cup which 
the Prince held before he was stitched into the canvass.” “ Take it, 
said the Prince; “ your modest wish brings you good fortune. The 


cup possesses two remarkaole properties: if a maiden drink from it, | 


she is constrained to love its possessor. If, however, he drinks from it, 
lie will have on that day as much gold as he may wish for. Lindamira 


loves me, and I have in my own country one hundred cubic miles of 


the purest gold; the cup, therefore, is of no importance to me. 
Lancelot replied, “So much the more valuable is it to me. 
aware of its properties, and for that reason gave it the preference. 


The secretary asked as his reward for a copy of the lost books of | 


Livy, and went straight back to Emira to pursue his studies with her. 


Bronto, the Prince, and Lindamira went off to Lucenera’s punch feast, | 
where they resolved to celebrate their nuptials. Every road was thronged 


What 


by the nation of Reviewers. ve Bee 
It seemed as if all mankind were performing a pilgrimage. 
occurred to the three travellers there we are at present unable to say; 


we have lost sight of them, for the crowd increases day by day, and the | 


nation is still drinking; but, since we as yet have no clear vision to our 


Christmas dinner, and no prospect of either roast beef or pudding at | 


home, with the certainty that the punch still will be there, and in the 
probability of finding a solution of the whereabout of our dramatis 
persone, we intend journeying thither. 
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Part I. 

Mountain solitudes, wide wildernesses, the sands on the seashore, 
desolate heaths, or other of the grander scenes of nature, are not in- 
variably needed by the Child of Imagination for the growth and ma- 
turity of the power. The special gift may find appropriate aliment in 
the simplicity of a country lane, or the gentle elevation of a suburban 
hill. The life of the town, even, with an occasional rural walk, may be 
sufficiently suggestive; and the sublime faculty, from the merest hints 
and commonplaces, construct its peculiar world. 

Never was the truth of this proposition more fully illustrated than 
by the early experiences of Mr. Stantey Mortimer. In the plea- 
sant village of Infen, one of the pleasantest, indeed, in the county of 
Middlesex, he progressed from childhood to boyhood, the tenant of an 
humble cottage, under the care of a peasant foster-nurse. Orphaned 
by one parent, and neglected by the other, the Motherless Boy was left 
to shape his course as he would, or as the kindly caprices of nature 
might direct. Ona dull mind her loftiest scenes are ineffective; with 
the sensitive soul her meanest are creative. 

In that cottage his mother had died, the victim of an unloving 
husband whose mercantile habits had made him too stern for the do- 
mestic affections. During the long period of her declining health and 
sickness, she had amused herself with some choice books, which, after 
her death, were left on the bookshelves suspended by the wall of that 
unostentatious dwelling. From some of these she had taught the lad 
to read; and they still continued dear to him, as the mother’s legacy 
to her visionary boy. 

Yes, Stanley Mortimer was from his infancy of what is called a 
visionary turn of mind. He was fond of seclusion and solitude, his 
walks were lonely, and he loved to wander in the unfrequented places of 
the fields and hedgerows. Many a gleam of running water, like a sun- 
beam in the ground, had he detected, where the wild rose and the briar 
grew wildest and thorniest. Often, too, the errant branch of some ec- 
centric elm would forma sort of rude impromptu bridge over an unnoted 
runnel of water, on whose uncertain footing it would be the boy’s pride 
to venture an unexpected transition from the trodden ways into the 
unpathed fields, where, though to tread was to trespass, there was none 
to warn the intruder. Here and there, too, the stream, fretting a channel, 
would meet with impediment, and so construct the minute image of a 
waterfall that gave the most distant idea possible of Niagara; yet was 
it potent with the fancy, and fascinated the opening mind like Lord 
Byron’s description of the Falls of Velino. Then, too, the vision of 
wild flowers and buttercups, of bud and blossom, around, beneath, and 
above, made the common fields a paradise to a fancy predisposed to 
enjoyment, an intelligence unprovided with better and undesirous of 
other objects. 

Nature, in fact, both in her humblest and highest aspects, is sugges- 
tive. In this she observes the true law that should _ overn a work of 
art. Her less things conduct the imagination to t e greater, and her 
greatest still lead us on to guess at the infinite. 
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Simple nutriment like this sufficed for the time the nascent or, at best, 
infant mind. Stronger meat might be needed inits manlier epoch; but 
the pure milk of nature, in her most domestic mood, nourished and 
warmed the maturing boy, whom inexperience of the world had yet 
left almost a child. 

In this most unexciting of all modes of living, Stanley Mortimer 
found the greatest excitement, whilst other boys in the village found 
none. One of them was an idiot; and the rest, with a single excep- 
tion, were such dullards as clods of the valley usually are. But then 
one and all wanted that background to their evperience which Stanley 
Mortimer had the good fortune to enjoy. What was that? A small 
store of books left on the cottage shelves by his dear mother. 

Happily, the books, though few, were all good. ‘Never was a more 
select assemblage ; there was Spenser’s “ Faéry Queen,” and Milton’s 


* Hero and Leander,” Chamberlayne’s “ Pharonnida,” and Shakspeare’s 
poems and sonnets, but not his divine dramas, together with Fairfax’s 
translation of Tasso, and Chapman’s Homer. Truly, a singular collec- 
tion; and for the materials to serve as the groundwork in building up 
and educating an individual mind, such as would scarcely have been 
provided by the schoolmaster, abroad or at home, yet calculated to im- 
part both strength and ease to an active intellect. 

By these insecret were various faculties awakened—wonder, admiration, 
love, curiosity, hope, fancy, faith, imagination, pure intellect, and the ideal 


timer carried with him into the fields the feelings with which he was in- 
spired in the closet by these sacred volumes. Thus to him was thecommon 
meadow so much enchanted land; and wayside objects, no longer trivial, 
acquired an importance that made them look like angel visitants to an 
earth where they were strangers. 

Vain it would be to enlarge on these emotions; the only singularity 
in the present case, if one indeed it were, consisted in their b:ing con- 
nected with ordinary scenes and events. lt was not that to Stanley 
Mortimer “ high mountains were a feeling ;” but that even the modest 
and level pasture was a passion. Not that he rhapsodised on its 
charms ; for scarcely is that the most creative genius which expatiates on 
nature’s beauties, but that which utters most melodiously the inner sen- 
timents of the human spirit. Let the poet speak but one word signifi- 
cant of these, and we at once acknowledge his credentials, He knows 
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A visitation like this gives sudden interest and animation to a rural 
village. Character and importance supervene at once upon the still 
life of the scene. The burley coachman, well wrapt up and defended 
from the weather, no longer seated on the coach-box, treads the earth 
like a Monarch descended from his throne, but still wielding his whip 
for a sceptre; while the ostler, ascending to the roof of the vehicle, 
busies himself with the luggage, an object of anxiety to the outside 
passenger, whose interference, nevertheless, in his temporary pride of 
place, he is almost disposed to question. Movements such as these, 
however, scarcely attracted the attention of the persons of our story. 
Yet, whatever were the feelings of pleasure attending this meeting, 
they were attested by no extravagant demonstrations. Simple 
greetings and simple inquiries, with a gentle pressure of the hand, 
sufficed all three. » 
silent until they had entered the woodbine cottage. Dinner was soon 
prepared and despatched; and, while the moody merchant diverted 
himself with his favourite pipe, Stanley and Alice took a walk into 
the village. 

For a considerable while, Alice, always reserved, was mute; and 
Stanley, agitated by different feelings, felt himself at a loss for a topic. 
But when he began to speak his discourse soon had reference to his 
books, and his language had a flow and a learned argument which, 
transcending the limits of her habitual thinking, bad the effect of 
making Alice still more reserved than before. But, while she wondered 
at her companion, she was more puzzled than pleased. 

That brief walk over, they returned in ample time for the tea, which, 
after dinner, promotes so well both the purposes of digestion and of 
conversation. 

“Where have you been?” asked Mr. Mortimer, “ and what did Stan- 
ley say to you?” he continued, addressing the question to Alice. 

“T cannot tell,” said the young lady, blushing; “but it was all about 
his books.” 

“ Books?” exclaimed Mr. Mortimer. 
this place ?” 

“Oh, Sir,” said Susan Gilbert (that was the name of his foster-nurse), 
“the dear boy has always been fond of reading the books that his poor 
mother left, and which you have never removed.” 

“ fer books?” 

And as he spake, a cloud came o’er the merchant’s countenance; 
but soon a tear glistened in his eye. The angry cloud was dissolved 
in the more tender symbol of feeling; a cluster of small orbs of perfect | 
crystal, each of which was worth all the planets. “Her books? Ay; | 
but there is something to do in the world besides reading books. | 
Those books? No, no, my dear Stanley, you must henceforth learn to | 
read the order-book, the cash-book, and the ledger. I must have you | 
taught how. You arenow oldenough to try business. Wherefore, at | 
the month’s end, I shall take you with me tothe City, and there brush | 
off the cobwebs which reading has no doubt infested your mind with. 
In the counting-house you must not look at a book—that is, beyond 
those I have mentioned.” 

The full force of these words was unintelligible to Stanley. They 
promised to him an acquisition of knowledge; what threatening, too, 
they implied, his experience had not instructed him to appreciate. 

The incidents of this prescribed month were few, and apparently 
insignificant. 

Day by day Mr Mortimer amused himself with the garden, his | 


“How did he find books in 


poems, with the Bible; also, strangely enough, a copy of Marlowe’s 


reason. ‘Taste was generated by the wizard touch of genius. Stanley Mor- | 


Side by side they walked down the lane, and were | 


| timents struggled within him. 
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| our secret, and we are conscious that he knows it. ‘From that momént 
we are his bondsmen. 
But Stanley Mortimer was not destined to grow up a poet, though 
his imagination was thus stimulated. It took the direction, not of 
| literary amateurship, but that of practical character. His fancy was pre- 
pared to act on objects in its own way, with earnestness and sincerity 
borrowed from the depth of the affections. His readings and medita- 
| tions had imparted a strange eloquence to his speech, which, when on 
themes he loved, became a sort of discoursing, such was the choice of 
phrase and the rhythmical arrangement of words. On other topics he 
was silent and reserved, and for half a day together would not utter a 
syllable, engaged either with his book or in moody contemplation. 
Such had been the daily course of the life of the Child and of the 
Boy. Such was now also that of the Youth. 
Stanley Mortimer was, at the time of which we are writing, sixteen 
years of age. It was the month of July, From the middle of this to that of 
| August his father, Mr. Travers Mortimer, was accustomed to visit and 
stay at the cottage for the sake of air and country exercise. On these 
occasions he usually brought with him a young lady, a distant cousin, 
about the same age with Stanley, to whom a month out of town was a 
desirable holiday. Her parents numbered among his very few friends, 
| and he cherished a strong desire that their families might be united, 
This, perhaps, was his secret reason for thus annually throwing the 
young couple together. If it were, however, he never divulged it. 

Such an apparition was one to be expected and delighted in; 
and Stanley looked forward to the coming of Alice Grey with anxious 
joy. She was an only child. Her father was a thriving clothier 
| in Whitechapel. As she had hitherto only moved among the 
| limited circle of his acquaintance, this young lady could only dream 
| of the manner of life beyond. Her ideas were, of course, few : but credit 
| would be given to Alice Grey for more intelligence than she possessed ; 

since, while she was by nature taciturn, her deep black eye was bright 
| and flashing. The damsel, too, had the coal-black hair of an enthusiast ; 
and her features, though comely, were dark of hue. Notwithstanding her 
complexion, by many she was esteemed beautiful ; for her countenance, 
though she said nothing, was frequently expressive. Moreover, that 
| she was not without aptitude, her skill on the piano testified. Such 
was Alice Grey. 
The day for the arrival of the merchant and his temporary ward 
had now arrived. By one o’clock the coach had reached the village ; 
| and Stanley was at the Goat Inn to give welcome to two of its pas- 
sengers, his father and the dark-eyed Alice. 


| meals, and his pipe; seldom venturing out into the green lanes or the 
| fields, being willing rather to bound in, as it would seem, than to 
| expand his mind. He loved to walk in a contracted space, and to re- 
| cognise the infinite beyond the narrowest limits. Out of that small 
circle, all was voluntary ignorance; within it,the old man was the 
central, self-sufficient point; the all-important, one, sole will; the 
motive power and vital spring of a peculiar universe. 
Day by day Stanley and Alice, generally accompanied by Susan, 


adown the vale, or along the winding walks by the river; but still 
her words were few, while his were many. 
fluency of his speech, however, his manner was bashful and awkward, 
| He seemed afraid sometimes, nay, often, to offer his arm, and fre- 


strolled into the road or the byway; into the village, up the hill, 


Notwithstanding the 


quently would resign her altogether to Susan’s conversation, while he 
| sauntered apart, wrapt in apparent meditation, é 

| But it was not that his mind was then absent from his companions ; 
| on the contrary, Stanley was suffering the acutest misery from their 
¢ Was this the 
His heart was 


supposed neglect; at least from the neglect of one. 
pang of jealous or despised love? He could not tell. 
perplexed, his mind confused, 

| How, too, was it with her? Naturally reserved, she became em- 
| barrassed, peevish a little, and wore a mortitied air of offended con- 
| descension. Had Susan been qualified fur such an office she 
| are'in have interpreted their feelings for them, and said, “ You 


are in love. Why not confess to one anotber?” Had she so said she 
might have caused to be uttered the words that were doubtless trem- 
bling on the lips of both. 

As it was, the answer of Alice to Mr. Mortimer was thesame on the 
last day as on the first. 

“ Well, what has Stanley talked to you about all this while?” 

“T cannot tell; but it was all about his books.” 

Some of these books, too, on an evening, he was in the habit of 
reading to her—sometimes in one, and sometimes in the other— 
selecting beautiful passages. Somehow Alice did not cordially sym- 
pathise with these. Perhaps she would rather have heard him talk ; 
perhaps, also, on themes more personal. 

Stanley was as little satisfied as Alice with himself. Contrary sen- 
If he really loved, why not give utter. 
ance to his passion? Was it want of courage? Wasit delicacy? 

One incident might seem to have put an end to this state of doubt. 
On the very day previous to their departure for London, the bonnet 
and shawl of Alice had been accidentally placed by Susan on Stanley’s 
bed. Shortly afterwards, entering the chamber, they were observed by 
Stanley. With a sudden impulse he seized on them, and, pressing them 
to his lips, kissed them twice or thrice, fervently and reverently. Was 
this not the action of a man in love? Yet, up to the very moment ot 
departure, Stanley spake not to Alice on any other than the ordinary 
topics. His feelings, perhaps, lay too deep for words. 

Whether, if, instead of travelling by the coach together, Stanley had 
been left behind, and consequently had had to take a formal farewell 
of Alice, those feelings would have found words, we dare not say. As 
it was, he simply saw her safe home; and, when leaving her in the 
custody of her parents, felt that he likewise had now become a resi- 
dent of London, and therefore might visit her readily when he should 
be so disposed. Besides, his father was of the party, and the whole 
proceeding had the most business air imaginable. 
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PART II. | 
THE counting-house was not so pleasant a scene cf occupation as the 
village greensward. There were no longer the running stream and the 
blue sky to contemplate. And for his chamber in the cottage, Stanley | 
Mortimer had now a smaller room, with fewer books—those three, | 
chiefly, with which he was threatened—to which might be added the | 
banker’s account and the street directory. 
At first these new studies displeased him not; on the contrary, he | 
was rather attracted by their novelty. Besides, his reading had made | 








slight alteration in conduct would suffice to change this‘into equivocal 


encouragement. The means were easy, and were immediately adopted. 
After two.or,three visits, the young gentleman thought that he had 


| reason to consider himself as, at any rate, tacitly accepted. 


Now was the time for Mrs. Grey’s plan. It was Christmas, and the 
festival of Christmas-day was her chosen opportunity. To feasting at 
that high tide and the revels afterwards she determined to invite Mr. 
Kennett and his parents, as well as Mr. Stanley and his father. Her 
purpose in so doing was to bring the rivals into contact, and watch the 
effect. She was careful to hint to Mr. Mortimer that the young man 
was a suitor to Miss Alice, though not an accepted one; and he was 


| dent, and so far as he was concerned, at least, it made an unfavourable 
impression. Stauley, on the other hand, felt troubled, but he resolved 
| not to show it. 

Mr. Alfred Kennett was, as we have said, “a nice young man.” He 
was a pattern of trading respectability. His a‘tire was trim, genteel, 
and new; his manners were attentive and modest. He was not without 
intelligence, and his conversation was sensible, though not copious. 
Stanley viewed him with interest. Had he not been previously warned 
of the cause, he might have resisted his solicitous politeness towards 
Alice; but, thus precautioned, he recognised in him a sort of privilege 
with which he was far too honourable to interfere. 


his mind diligent, and filled it with an honourable ambition. Hence he | as careful to communicate the secret (which, of course, was meant to| Accordingly, when, as usual, Alice took her seat by the pianoforte, 


was ready to encounter difficulties manfully. | 
discipline, and the secret ardour with which poetry had fired his soul | 
only made him enter with more zeal into a new pursuit. The figures of | 
arithmetic were to him as pregnant as those of speech; and a bill of 
parcels proved little inferior to Homer’s catalogue of ships. 

It is a mistake to suppose that literature, or the love of it, in any of 
its forms, incapacitates for business. Well would it have been for 
Stanley had Mr. Mortimer thought so; their minds might then have 
sympathised and instructed each other. As it was, they dwelt apart. 
Stanley was left in the counting-house, as he had been in the country, 
to form his own mind as he might. . 

It is true, a somewhat enlarged experience dawned on him. One 
special source of instruction was opened: it was his delight on Sundays 
to hear the great preachers of the metropolis. He wandered from 
church to church, and feasted his ears with the different forms of eloquence. 
Probably, on week-days, the theatres and concert-rooms would have 
been visited, but these were places interdicted by his father, who in- 
sisted, also, on his evenings being passed at home. While the one 
enjoyed his pipe, the other studied his book. 

Frequently did Mr. Mortimer complain of the bad fellowship of this; 
but submission was unavoidable. He recognised the mother’s failing in 
her boy, and a tender memory reconciled him to what he felt to be a 
hardship 

Meanwhile, the sphere of Stanley’s information was daily augmented. 
The market, the newspaper, magazine, review, and the new work from 
the library, all aided to form the mind which the idealities of country 
studies had originally stimulated. 

And Alice——yes, of Alice something, though little, but that little 
how significant, must be said. Occasionally, on a Sunday evening, but 
far from often, Stanley visited her parents—visited her parents, I say, | 
not her, for the fact was strictly so. He loved to talk in her presence ; 
but seldom, and this was partly owing to her own taciturnity, engaged 

- in specific conversation with her. When left alone, it would frequently 
happen that they would sit entirely silent. Their feelings towards | 
each other were more tender and respectful; but the opportunity of | 
being familiar seemed to dispense with the necessity of explanation. 
Fatal mistake; an error too often committed by meditative minds— 
the one fault of the reflective Hamlets in all ages, causing delay in 
action, and leaving the solution to a crisis, which timely decision would 
have prevented. That blunder, worse-than a crime, both in individuals 
and in nations, is the fatal source of revolutions, the violence of which 
might have been tempered by predetermination and active forecast. 
lt must not be omitted, however, to state, in explanation of their 
feelings, and by way of apology for their conduct, that both had made 
a discovery. Alice had discovered that her intellect and information 
were unequal to Stanley’s; and Stanley had also discovered that Alice 
was not so well educated as himself: nay, that she was deficient in the 
very rudiments of instruction. Like most of her immediate neighbours, 
Alice misprenounced the letters “v” and “w,” and on such words as 
“envy ” misplaced the accent. The latter he, for some time, reconciled 
by the examples of Spenser’s rhymes, but soon found that, in Alice’s 
case, the peculiarity was due to ignorance, not to poetic associa- 
tion. As his ear became more and more cultivated by the oratory of 
the pulpit and the conversation of well-instructed men, such pecu- 
liarities became more and more unpleasing, and ultimately intolerable 
Once or twice inted out these errors, but found his remark had 
offended, its importance not being appreciated. <A certain amount of 
knowledge is needed to understand the value of more, and that pre- 
vious conditionary knowledge poor Alice had not acquired. What a 
° lesson it is to learn, that ignorance cann ever afford to be proud! As 
we are all, more or less, necessarily ignorant, the lesson is of universal 
application. In all of us, our pride is in exact proportion to our igno- 
Trance. 
Man, proud man, 
Ps Drest in a littie briet authority ; 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep; who, with our spleens 
Would all themselves laugh mortal. 









This discovery was not without its effect on the mind of both. It 
naturally aggravated Stanley’s hesitation. As his acquaintance in- 
creased, he met, too, with other ladies who had been better nurtured, 
were more communicative, and who pronounced their words properly. 
All this was to the disadvantage of Alice. Nevertheless, Stanley’s 
fidelity was not affected by it. His unexpressed passion (if so strong 
a term be the right one) still remained faithful to its object; his im- 
plied attachment, at any rate, prevented his forming any similar relations 

* with either of the more accomplished damsels to whom we have alluded. 
But this state of things had nothing to induce him to hasten any ex- 
plicit declaration. It was obviously rather a motive for delay. 

But this delay at last irritated Alice. Her parents, too, began to get 
displeased with it. Never frequent, his calls seemed now to be seldomer; 
however, he had given to no one the right to complain. 

“Why,” said Mrs. Grey, “if Mr. Stanley has any thoughts of Alice, 
why does not the man propose ?” 

“ Because,” said Mr. Grey, “ Alice gives him no encouragement.” 

The mother was piqued at this, but she confessed that Alice was too | 
reserved, too silent. 
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“She is a prude,” said her father; “she'll never gain a husband at 
such a rate.” 

Mrs. Grey was still more piqued. 

“ Prude, is she?” said the old lady. “Well, then, Alice shall change 

characters for once, and try the coquette.” 
i And the old lady set about her plan as soon as she had conceived 
i it. All the arrangements were at once made in her mind, and nothing 
remained but to exhibit them, as Mr. Thomas Carlyle would say, in 
i space. This was soon accomplished, for the creatrix was skilful in her 
work, 

Alice, of course, had her admirers. Of these “a uice young man,” 
named Alfred Kennett, was the most assiduous in is attentions. ‘There 
was no mistaking his penchant, for, unlike Stanly, he had more than 
once spoken out, and had received merely equivocal discouragement. A 





fingers, as he had been wont to do, Stanley stood at a distance engaged 
in conversation. Not that he felt indifference, or affected it; but as if 
he had no right to be pleased or displeased—such was the state of his 
mind, one as anomalous as the occasion that induced it. 

Poor old Mrs. Grey! she soon discovered that she had committed an 
error; but she, too, found means of suppressing her feelings, and bustled 
through the evening with apparent complacency. 

But the next day brought reflection. To-morrow and to-morrow! 
We are all wise then; none of us to-day. Our after thoughts are ex- 
ceedingly prudent, but the prudence has arrived too late. 

Alice suffered much chagrin and disappointment. Tutored by her 
mother, she had made sure that Stanley would show, by his manner 
at least, that she was not inditferentto him. She now had reason to 
believe that she was utterly so. Means of retaliation were in her power; 
she retained a lover, at allevents. Nor was the youth ineligible; also, 
his conduct during the evening had been altogether such as became 
both his and her position in life. Nothing had occurred either to 
place him at disadvantage. Stanley might easily have outshone him 
had he taken the pains, but he made no attempt to shineat all. Ne- 


vertheless, the simplest thing said by Stanley without effort was be- | 


yond all comparison more important than the gravest remark made 
by Kennett. Not only the form but the stuff of their discourse was 
different; both in manner and matter they were contrastable only, 
not comparable. The contrast, too, would, doubtless, have been 
greater had they conversed together, but they did not. They merely 
exchanged civilities; yet in this affair of ordinary intercourse one 


showed as the prince, one asthe peasant. Such is the distinction be- | 


tween minds; also, that in their cultures—not always to be described, 
but invariably to be felt. 


No, no. Alice could not exchange Stanley Mortimer for Alfred | 


Kennett. A few days, and the latter was dismissed. 
A few days, and Stanley Mortimer was found in more earnest con- 


versation than usual with a Miss ADELAIDE TRAVERS, the daughter | 


of a respectable merchant, a young lady of much intellect and some 
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He rejoiced in mental travel) to his son. Nevertheless, the old man was nettled at the inci- | instead of hovering close by her chair and watching the motion of her 
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education. She was, at any rate, ready to talk, and had a variety of 
school themes on which she could discourse even learnedly. Stanley 
yielded himself to the fascination of her company all the more rea- 
dily, since he now esteemed himself perfectly released from all obliga- 
tion to Alice. Was he not even arejected lover? Rejected, but with- 
out the privilege of complaint The love, the courtship, and the 
rejection, all obeyed the same law—the law of silence. Be it so. The 
sense of freedom had in it a sense of joy—and the novelty of conversing 
with such a person as Miss Travers completed the charm. 

Alice, like Rosaline in the play, had only prepared the heart of our 
Romeo for this new Juliet. It was now ripe, and ready for any tender 
impression. It was now experienced, too, in sorhe of its own workings, 
and it now understood its oracular suggestions better than heretofore. 
An interchange of sentiments had, moreover, been effected; and a 
mutual delight realised in the sound of each other’s voices. They told 
one another what they knew; ere long, they described also what they 
felt. In short, the gentleman proposed, and the lady accepted. 

It was not long before Alice was made aware of the fact. The shock 
it was tu her might, however, not be calculated in so undemonstrative 
a person. Her sorrow was dum). She shed no tear—she heaved no 
sigh; but, quietly as before, went through the day; and when she met 
Stanley her manner was the same as ever. 

It was not until after his acceptance by Miss Travers that’Stanley 
heard of Alice having dismissed Mr. Kennett. This somehow gave him 
a pang; but it was too late to retlect. lis word had been passed, and 
| the unspoken must yield to the spoken love. 

Owing to his father’s circumstances, Stanley’s marriage with Miss 
| Travers was delayed for two years. This procrastination was willingly 
| conceded by the lady ; perhaps, however, it might have kindled hope 

in the bosom of Alice. One thing was clear, that she now resorted in 
| her solitude to the study of books. She began to lay the circulating 
| library under contribution. Gradually, too, she developed a taste for 
society, and seemed to have a purpose in it. She sought to be a mem- 
* ber of as many gay parties as possible. But what might be her motive 
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for this change of mind and mood she never mentioned to any one, or 
even alluded to it in the remotest manner. 
“Ah!” said Mrs, Grey, “ our Alice is indeed a mystery !” 


PART IIL. 
Years passed. Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Mortimer lived a steady and 
domestic life ; one, too, that seemed happy to themselves and others. A 
shadow, perhaps, would cross Stanley’s mind when he thought of 
Alice; but this was seldom. His mind was progressive—looked rather 
to the future than to the past. Lis personal improvement was rapid, 


and during his early years his wife sympathised with his opinions and 


his pursuits. 

After marriage, the care of a family limits the range of a woman’s 
acquisitions. Mrs. Mortimer had no leisure to extend hers; while her 
occupations had the effect of leaving her husband at leisure in the 
evenings, of which he took advantage to further cultivate his taste and 
understanding. He read philosophy, poetry, the drama; nor was he 
without considerable knowledge of science. In a word, his information 
was far in advance, and his wife was nolonger in the same mental re- 
lation with him as formerly. Habits of solitude gradually grew upon 
him, until he felt himself to be alone and living like a star apart. 

This ever is the destiny of the highest merit. It is a painful de- 
stiny. It is the rock of Prometheus and of Napoleon. The world to 
such is populous in vain—they hear thie noise as of billows far beneath ; 
the station they occupy has no room but for one; in sublime loneli- 
ness and self-communion, they breathe air too pure for the gross mul- 
titude, nay, even for the few, however near and dear; till, at length, in 
the aristocracy of their virtue, they become, like Coriolanus, compelled 
to feel and to act, 


As if a man were author of himself, 
And knew no other kin, 


Even such an isolated position was that of Stanley Mortimer. Phi- 
losophy, however, had made Stanley master of himself, and therefore 
of all circumstances. Whatever demons-regnant might rule, and how- 
ever demonly they might govern, he preserved the secret which kept 
him serene. He had learned that the worshipper of the Ideal must 
never idolize the image; that, while the sense of the Beautiful grew 
in his own mind to the Perfect, the shadow of it in the created object 
evermore tended to decay and dissolution. With no Festus-like in- 
constancy, therefore, did he seek after new types of the lovelike, know- 
ing that all were alike unsatisfactory ; but maintained his fidelity, not- 
withstanding some strong temptations, to the heart in whose beatings 
he had recognised the first undoubted response to his own. 

The first undoubted response! But not the first, which, perhaps, after 
all, should not have been doubted. I have said that this thought did 
not often visit Stanley Mortimer; but when it did, there was a sting in 
his conscience the anguish of which time could scarcely mitigate. 

At length news reached him of Alice, Her parents had died, and she 
continued unmarried. Her life was lonely; and so had introverted 
meditation worked upon her, that het conduct had become eccentric— 
in a word, she was lunatic, and needed counsel and help. Distant as 
was Stanley’s relationship to her, he was nearly the only one eligible to 
be appealed to in such a conjuncture. He hastened to his duty, and 
then became aware of some facts which caused him to reflect deeply. 

Without entering into the particulars of her case, suffice it toadd that 
it was considered expedient that Alice should be placed in a secure 
asylum, in order, if possible, to her recevery. 

It was the lot of Stanley to accompany poor Alice to the proper in- 
stitution. Never, to him, was a moment of greater excitement: at the 
asylum itself, never one of less. The case of Alice was with them an 
ordinary form of mental aberration. The new visitors were at once, 
and without ceremony, introduced into the receiving-room. Three 
gentlemen there were seated at atable. One, the presumed proprietor 
of the establishment, reading the newspaper intently—him nothing 
appeared to have power to stir from his occupation. He took no notice 
at all either of the patient or her companion. What a contrast his in- 
difference, to Stanley’s awakened sense of consciousness! The other two 
rose—one maintaining an erect position, with his hands behind him, 
superciliously contemplating aside the entering strangers; the other 
bending forward to them complaisantly, and welcoming the inmate 
within the walls. A business air of sympathy sat on his features, 
which ill responded to Stanley’s feelings. Such, however, were the 
hands into which, perforce, he confided the person of Alice. 

Having performed this painful duty, Stanley returned to the fermer 
residence of Alice, that he might place her effects in safe custody. In 
doing this he found some books and papers which excited his curiosity 
and surprise. One of them was the only copy of verses ever written 
by himself—a lyric, in which he told the passion of a silent love, and 
which he had addressed thus: “To——.” Alice had filled up the 
blank with her own name. How she had gained possession of the 
manuscript, Stanley knew not. All that he recollected was, that he 
had written the stanzas, and then had mysteriously lost them. 

The thrill that ran through his frame on this discovery may be 
imagined by the sensitive; it touched him to trembling and to tears! 

Nor was this all. There were other touching signs of his influence, 
not only on the mind but on the heart of Alice. There were a few 
books which bore marks of study—such as Pope’s “Homer” and 
Dryden’s “ Virgil;” and two or three others which nobody would 
have suspected Alice of evenreading. There were pencil-marks and 
occasional marginal notes, proving that she had also read them with 
diligence and care. 

Nor had this evident study been without results. A copybook or 
two turned upin the handwriting of Alice. It contained verses of her 
own composition. They breathed of love and passion, but more in hope 
than disappointment; the love being too living, not still to believe, 
not still to hope, despite the rebukes of experience. Alice had evi- 
dently in her loneliness cultivated an inner world, brooding on which 
had placed her in contradiction with the outer, and produced those 
irregularities of conduct for which she was now a prisoner with the 
insane. 

The tale I tell is over true, and so was the conviction with the agony 
which burned its way into the conscience of Stanley Mortimer. . 

When first Stanley knew Alice, she was mute with natural diffidence 
and comparative ignorance. Contact with him, notwithstanding all 
appearances to the contrary, had filled her with the desire of knowledge. 
This she had pursued under serious difficulties. Her limited circle had 
not afforded the means of her forming a correct pronunciation. Her 
local peculiarities in this respect had disgusted a too sensitive ear. The 
— need not be repeated. Stanley Mortimer now reflected 
on all. 

“fas,” said the self-questioner, “has the blame been mine; or, 
rather, is it not due to society? Here has been a young and virtuous 
maiden, brought up by parents having “a competence, and moving 
among the respectabilities of middle-class life, who, nevertheless, was 
shut out during her prime from instruction that she might have pos- 
sessed when a child. Might, do I say? Ought she not to have pos- 
sessed it? Ah! this evil grows from our low-thoughted views of 
education. For many years Englishmen refused to give the most 
meagre knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic to the masses. 
That being at length conceded, Englishmen insisted that education 
should be fitted to the station of the individual. The station of the in- 
dividual? Why, in a state of society like ours, and with the facilities 
which the British Constitution gives for the ambitious to rise, who 
can tell what is the real station of the individual? Is it that 
in which he is, or that to which he tends? The cot- 
tager’s infant in the cradle may become the Lord Chancellor 
on the woolsack! Should unnecessary difficulties in the shape of re- 
movable ignorance be thrown in the way of such a result? That, 
truly, for too long a while has been the theory. Would that the 
minds of the powerful would awaken to a more just percep- 
tion! A plenary education for all classes of the people undoubtedly 
should be provided by the State; and thereby each individual ve 
empowered to start fairly in the race of competition, Ah! but my 
thoughts are wandering from poor, poor Alice.” 

He paused a little, and then resumed :— 

“Poor Alice! that the world’s spirit of unfairness should intrude 
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instruction accorded to your infant years by your parents, who never / 
conceived the slightest censure as applicable to their conduct; for 
they loved you dearly, and were dearly loved by you. The error lay 
in the state of public opinion. ‘The darling hope of your life was 
frustrated by one unconscious fault. Oh, would that my own mind, like 
yours neglected, had not, by its own energy, outstripped yours! But 
this is folly.” | 

Again he paused, and again resumed :— 

“ Would that I had known, however, that your mind, my beloved 
Alice, had been progressive. Oh! these records prove that there was 
vital growth in it. [lad 1 but known that! Now, perhaps, instead of 
revolving about one idea until it has made itself giddy, it might have 
been advancing in a right line, under my direction. It might have con- 
tinued to advance with mine; not educated, as some are, to a stand- 
still point. Psha! let me not make bitter my own lot by over-refine- 
ment. Adelaide is a like victim; and it requires mutual charity to 
make even the odds of a chance-medley state of things—such, unfor- 
tunately, as the present anomalous social position of the middle class in 
England. See, for instance, what has been made of educating children 
according to their arbitrarily-supposed station. So low, very lately, was 
the general condition of schcol-teaching, that, on attention being directed 
| to the subject, it was found that the most elementary instruction at na- 
| tional and mechanics’ institutes placed immediately the children of the 
: workman in advance of the children of the shopkeeper. To restore 
their relative position, a London University was then projected. Well- 
| intended as this institution is, there are millions of respectable families 
| who cannot avail themselves of its advantages. No,no! Nothing will 
meet the want under which the majority suffer but a universal system 
| of plenary instruction for all classes of the people, established by autho- 
rity, and made imperative on local functionaries, Only in this manner 
may an evil so extensive be effectively met. Such a system once 
established, we should have none to blame but great Nature herself for 
the differences not only in our destiny but our disposition. And to her 
decrees we must all bow in reverence.” 

Such were the just but pain‘ul reflections of Stanley Mortimer. The 
evil which thus blocks up the public thoroughfares through which mind 
has to make its way penetrates into the private chamber, and turns the 
lares on the domestic hearth into fuies. It is for society to reduce the 
inequalities of nature and fortune, and not to aggravate the injus- 
tice of either. Whatever prejudice may yet exist in some minds 
against the plenary education of all classes of the people, the wrong done 
by the omission of the duty to those who might otherwise be a blessing 
to themselves and to others stamps it asa national sin. But to proceed 
with ourstory. A few brief statements will conclude it. 

By the aid and advice of the physician, and association with strangers 
whose discourse ran on matters unconnected with the fancies that 
peopled the inner world of her ideas, Alice Grey was sufficiently reco- 
vered in the tone of her mind to demand and to receive her freedom. 
She returned to her former lonely habits. For a while she preserved 
the appearance of sanity : but the worm was at her heart—the undying 
worm, that, little by little, resumed its power, until the whole was in- | 
fected with bitterness. 

One of the causes which had preserved Stanley Mortimer himself 
from the vulgarities of his class was his removal, during infancy, from 
town, and nut at too great a distance, where a decided provincialism 
might be acquired ; and another of the causes was his habit of attending 
the village church on the Sunday. A reader of books, he borrowed his | 
pronunciation trom the clergyman, and perused his favourite Spenser 
and Milton with the accent which he had learned from the pulpit. A 
wish, indeed, had come over him to enter the Church; and, but | 
for the reluctance of his father, that wish would doubtless have been | 
fulfilled. He had more than once told Alice of his desire; and it would | 
seem that her imagination had become impressed with this circum- | 
stance. She had pictured Stanley to herself as a clergyman; and, now | 
that he was lost to her, she began in the persons of the clergy to see him. 





Like the “ daft woman” who followed Dr. Chalmers, poor Alice se- | 
lected now one and nowthe other of her favourite preachers, on whom 
she bestowed her attentions. At last, to preserve a popular minister | 
from her annoyance, it was necessary that authority should interfere, 
and that she should be placed under proper guardianship. The life | 
of poor Alice had been all illusion; and this was the last. 
As to Stanley Mortimer, he sought refuge in the stronghold of phi- 

losophy. Much he loved his wife; but he felt how much more he 

should have loved had she been his first love. Love was now with him | 
a relative, it had then been an absolute, affection. It would have lived | 
and grown in his soul a pure and simple identity; it would have done 
so, or he thought it would. His aim was now to acquire that absoluie 
in knowledge which he had lost in love. Vain effort! yet, if we may 
believe in Rabbinical mythology, such asthe cherubim ever make, and 
the seraphim are dispensed from. The latter, by loving, know all 
things; the former, by knowing all things, would learn to love. Labour 
infinite; while love, by a spontaneous birth, springs at once into being | 
and perfection. 

Of these mysterious words Stanley Mortimer knew, because he felt, 
the meaning fully. In philosophy he trusted he might accomplish that 
union of Love and Wispom suggested by its etymology. But the pur- 
suit cost him society. More and more he became a recluse—less and 
less fitted for the world, and the world for him. Like Alice, be lived 
in solitude, companioned with his thoughts, and one fixed idea, that 
formed the centre of their revolutions. 


THREE KINGS OF 
AN ODE. 
I, STropue. 


Srar of the East! O star of birth! 
Illumine Heaven and shine on earth! 
Let Kings bow down before the Child, 
The mighty to the undefiled ; 

His brow, uncrown’d, is more sublime 
Than theirs. Unconscious his of crime ; 
Theirs darken’d with the shade of sin, 
Aud his untroubled from within ; 

The coronal of innocence 

Ilis forehead swathes, unseen by sense. 
Offspring of Time, too long conceal’d, 
Late from Eternity reveal’d ! 


THE EAST. 


II. ANTISTROPHE. 


Mother of Love! reverethy Son, 

The Wonderful, the Sacred One— 
Those sov’reign sages from his eyes 
Gain knowledge and become more wise. 
A power flows to theirs from his, 

To note invisibilities, 

Thy soul with all its virgin truth, 

And his in its immortal youth: 

And Heaven’s decree, its mystic plan, 
That suffering perfects godlike man. 
Oh! creed of sadness !—Mother mild, 
Thou weep’st while worshipping thy Child. 


Ill. Eropr. 


And ye, 
The adoring and the royal three! 
Ye Orient Kings, with generous pride, 
Who proffer gifts as to your lord, 
And homage thus the deified, 
By shepherds and by you adored— 
Led by his star, ye came from far, 

The hopeful, faithful, and the loving: 
Such ever read the Heavens, and they 
For ever in the starry way, 

See bright prophetic planets movin 
New worlds discover; each a soul, 

A truth, ’midst other truths to roll, 
Maintaining still the harmony, 
The crescent music of the sky, 
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into the sanctuary of the inner feelings, and intermeddle with the de- 
licate reciprocities of love! Fitted to your sypposed station was the 


Which still to their attentive ears 


| the stranger will bring joy or sorrow. 


| ardent temperament: with a thousand other harmless and fanciful follies. 
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HOME MYTHOLOGY. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
BY WILLIAM T. MONCRIEFF, 
ILLUSTRATED BY PHIZ 


DOMESTIC SUPERSTITIONS. 
Jentina the yule-log—feed high the flame— 

Gather around the cheerful fire, 
And let old superstitions claim 

A passing thought ere they expire. 
The fairies were a merry set, 

Working their spells to aid, to bless, 
And to the sad heart dearer yet, 

Ever for mirth and cheerfulness ! 
A song, a song, ere yet too 1 

Let youth and mirth this festive time 
In sportive frolic dedicate, 

Let others raise the loftier rhyme, 
Still Home Mythology to thee 

A simple song shall offered be. 


if@e 
ate; 


I.—CAROL OF THE CAT. 
PuRRING, purring, purring, with a soothing dreamy sound, 
And half-closed eyes, thou singest as in ecstasy profound. 
For joy and rest thy songs seem born, a calm and quiet tune; 
Like to a gurgling brook, that serenades the listening moon. 
I love thy soft, thy drowsy song, it ever gives me glee, 
And Pussy, in return, I'll dedicate a song to thee, 
And all to which thy acts are signs from mighty Pharaoh’s reign. 
Then pur, and pur, and pur, and pur, and pur, and pur again ; 
Purring, purring, purring, with a soft and dreamy sound, 
And half-closed eyes, before the fire, in ecstasy profound. 


Thou washest o’er thy left ear, Ah! to-morrow there’ll be rain, 
And I have promised with my love to rove o’er hill and plain. 

Oh, naughty Pussy, why that sign? thou’rt in an angry mood. 
Thou sneezest! that an omen is that never comes to good. 

A cold throughout the house there’ll be—a cold, yes, Puss, a cold. 
Thou scratchest, too, my table's legs. Well,that should bring me gold. 
*Tis better than the miser who some dunghill rakes for pelf, 

Ah! thou leap’st upon my lap! that shows thou lov’st me for myself. 
Purring, purring, purring, with a soft and dreamy sound, 

And half-closed eyes, before the fire, in ecstasy profound. 


Oh, pretty Puss! oh, gentle Puss! pur on, pur on, pur on; 
I’ll pat and smooth thy velvet coat if thou, my lovely one 
(Last eve when out the candle went by chance), wilt not remark 
Whose lips were kiss’d, for well I know thou canst see in the dark, 
’Tis no disloyal thing I ask, though there was no one nigh. 
I know, though I was sovereign then, I cai’t thy silence buy. 
Thou saw’st the kiss he stole, as low he spoke about the ring ; 
Proud as I was, for, Pussy, thou may’st look upon a King, 
Purring, purring, purring, with a soft and dreamy sound, 
And half-closed eyes, before the fire, as if in bliss profound. 
page 
Il.—THE STRANGER ON THE BARS ~ 
(Many fanciful indications are gathered from the appearance of that airy vi- 
sitant commonly termed “ astranger on the bars,” formed by the action of the 
fire on the smoke, &c. of the coals. If the flake hangs upon the top bar, it be- 
tokens a person of consequence; if on a lower bar, his position in life is pro- 
portionably decreased, and the expectation consequently lessencd. If the flake 


is of an entire form, without any rent or jag about it, it betokens the stranger 


will be free from any defect or infirmity ; and from the fire burning bright or 
looking gloomy, a fair conclusion, it is suppose1, may be drawn as to whether 
Should the coals suddenly burst into a 
sulphurous or ¢aseous flame, it is supposed the stranger is military and of an 
It is 


| usual for young girls, &c., to clap their hands before the filmy flikes, calculating 
| the time the stranger may be supposed to arrive from their falling off the bar, 


Dark, fragile, and uncertain asthey are, it must not be wondered at that these 
filmy flakes should have been pressed into the service of fireside superstition. ] 


Tuere’s a Stranger on the Bars! which are breathing smoke and fire, 

So he’s coming from the wars. What’s his rank? It can’t be higher}. 

He’s on the topmost bar, lightly dancing to my view, 

All compact. He has noscar. Ah! my heart is dancing too. 

Tallin stature; not too thin. How I love asen of Mars! 

3orn for victory, still they win. There’s a Stranger on the Bars! 

Will he bring me joy or sorrow? Will be wake the tear or sigh ? 

Will he come to-day? to-morrow? Let me clap my hands and try. 

Will youcome to-day? "Tis Sunday. [Chips hands.] ‘Though I kneel, 
vain I command. 

Let me try again. 
to my hand. 

To my breast he makes a dart. Clear the fire! 

With love's flame he'll cheer my heart. There's a Stranger on the Bars! 


On Monday? [Claps again.] Ah! he yields him 


I bless my stars— 


IlI.—FORTUNE IN THE TEA-CUP. 
’Tis empty, ’tis empty, I’ve drain’d the last sup, 
Let me try now the power of the crucible cup ; 
I have put in the sugar, the type of life’s jry— 
I have pour’d in the cream, peace that never can cloy. 
I have put in the black and I’ve put in the green, 
With refreshment and vigour to gladden the scene, 
With mystical warmth all their virtues expressing 
In the dregs reading grounds of misfortune or ble sing, 
Too pleased, should but hope, while the cup I twirl round, 
As in Pandora’s box, at the bottom be found. 
Turn the cup, turn the cup, it our fate will reveal, 
Once more, turn again, for thus turns fortune’s wheel. 

Turn ihe cup, turn the cup, 


Turn it round, turn it round, it will quickly be seen, 
sy the dregs, if life’s aspect looks dark or serene— 

Is mix’d or unmix’d, is confused or is clear. 

Ah, those leaves close together! then danger is near. 

A ring, house, and cradle; young ove should beware. 

A drop in the cup! Is it comfort or care ? 

Hold! I see a clear path—it winds through a dark wood ; 

No stalks cross its progress—it promises good. 

All's unravell’d—smooth, fair nought betokens annoy 

What is this? it isclearly a purse. Oh, what joy! 

Turn the cup, turn the cup, it your fate will reveal ; 
Once more turn again, for thus turns fortune’s wheel. 

Turn the cup, turn the cup. 


IV.—SNUFFING OUT THE CANDLE, 


[Accidentally to ennff o1't the candle, is an omen that the party so unluckily 
extingniching the flame will "ot be married during the current year. If aspark 





Reveals the secret of the spheres, 


shou!d be left in the sruifec-ov't wick, and the party can re-kindle the flame by 
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blowing on it, the omen may be averted. The candle as an obvious emblem of 
mortality has in all ages been a great agent in the hands of superstition ; witness 
the winding-sheet, the Welsh corpse candles, &c. 


Ou dear! I’ve the candle snuff’d out, 
And my heart’s overpower’d with fear ; 
For I really begin now to doubt 
Whether I shall be married this year. 
Love may go out, or cease to burn bright, 
*Tis a positive omen, oh dear! 
Young Hymen his torch may not light, 
And I may not be married this year: 
No, for young Hymen’s torch there’s no light, 
And I may not be married this year. 


But the flame in a breath that may die, 
A breath may again make appear ; 
There’s a spark, so my fortune I’ll try, 
For I long to be married this year. 
A rude breath my hope might destroy ; 
Blow sofily, blow soft—Oh, what fear !—(dlows) 
It beams brighter—(blows again) —it lights: oh, what joy! 
Yes, I now shall be married this year. 
It beams brighter—it lights—oh, what joy! 
Yes, I now shall be married this year. 


V.—THE FEW MOON. 

“lassie lore has delighted in giving the Moon celestial power, assigning ita 
ts pantheon under the na ne of Diana, Luna, &c. Its monthly changes, 
i's influence on the tides, &c., are less mysterions than the power it exercises 
over the reason of mortals. Within two or three years a magazine was written 
and printed by the patients of a lunatic asylum in Scotland, and published 
under the title of the “* New Moon.” The writer has seen one of its numbers: 
itis painfally interesting ; so imperceptible appear in it the boundaries between 
reason and insanity.) 





place in 





Geop even, New Moon! lovely Moon! bonny Moon! 
Though I see thee but half, ne’er eclipsed be thy beams ; 
To some thou’rt an evil, to some thou’rt a boon— 
To some thou’rt the sweet honey month of Love’s dreams, 
Benny Moon, vut I must not look at thee through glass, 
For there should be nought ’twixt my gaze and the sky. 
If I did, a dark cloud o’er thy fair face might pass, 
Though calm ard resplendent thou ridest on high. 
Good e’en, new acquaintance, ne'er change but for good ; 
In thy praise hark the brook murmurs forth a glad tune: 
hail thee, I welcome thee, Moon, as I should; 
I curtsey, I curtsey, to thee, bonny Moon— 
Bonny Moon! Bonny Moon! 


My money I'll turn, for thou still canst impart 

A charm, bonny Moon, as in bright days of old, 
A crucible charm, with alchemical art, 
gold. 


That converts lead to silver, turns copper to g 
Lovely Moon, bonny Moon; ah! so witching thy sway; 
We know not if thou’rt sent for good or for bad. 
Thy rule the fierce tides of the ocean obey, 
But the charm of thy fair face makes thousands go mad. 
Guod e’en, new acquaintance, ne'er change but for good; 
In viy praise hark the brook murmurs forth a glad tune; 
trust thee, I welcome thee, Moon, as I should— 
I curtsey, I curtsey, to thee, bonny Moon! 
Bonny Moon! Bonny Moon! 





Now, New Moon, let me wish, as all should who see thee; 
But I'll wish not for pleasures too soon that may pall; 
Shall I wish for renown—love—or what shall it be? 
No, for something I'll wish that shall purchase them all— 
T'll wish—yes, I'll wish, but my wish must be seal’d; 
For as I once heard an old village dame say, 
No wish will come true that is ever revealed! 
Yet, ‘tis something most dear; guess it then what you may. 
Good c’en, new acquaintance, ne’er change but for good; 
In thy praise hark the brook murmars forth a glad tune. 
I hail thee! I welcome thee, Moon, as I should. 
I curtsey, I curtsey, to thee, bonny Moon! 
Bonny Moon! Bonny Moon! 


VI.—CAROL OF THE CRICKET, 

(if we extend the fanciful Rosicrustan system of Count Gabalis, in peopling 
the four elements with its peculiar inhabitants, we should in the insect world 
e:count the cricket as the salamanders and salamandrines, they being literally 
creatnres that work in the fre. Who has not suddenly heard the song of the 
cricket, when sitting dreamily in the twilight, and starting as they heard, ex- 
claiming with Shakspeare, “* Where should this music be—in the earth or the 
air?” Leigh Hunt hasa very beautiful sonnet on this little insect, whom it not 
inaptly makes the companion of the grasshopper; and the passage in which 
lickens describes the rivalry of the cricket with the louder tea-kettle, must be 
still fresh in every one’s recollection. Before finally parting with the cricket, 
we should not omit to notice, in reference to the salamandrine qualities of its 
mate, Dr. Mackay’s beautiful poem “ The Salamandrine.”] 

Curr! chirp! chirp! ’tis the cricket on the hearth, 

‘Lhe herald of sweet comfort, waking thoughts of rest and mirth. 

lest note, though harsh and shrill it sounds, it still to us is dear; 

it brings back thoughts of days long gone—of all that then were here— 

Of the old familiar faces of our childhood’s home once more, 

Of the cherish’d social circle time can ne'er again restore ; 

‘Though its song may be monotonous, still sweet variety 

Lurks in its lively chirp! chirp! chirp!—the fairy horn of glee. 

Oh! happy, happy cricket, in thy salamandrine bride— 

A mate whose voice is never heard, thyself thou well may’st pride, 
Chirp! chirp! chirp! 


Chirp! chirp! chirp!—’ tis the cricket on the hearth: 

Its song is still most welcome of the melodies of earth. 

We hail thee, merry cricket, for thou’rt loudest heard at night, 
When the circle is assembled, and the log is burning bright. 

\s the grasshopper in summer—the ripen’d harvest noon— 
When the sun is shining brightly, chirrups forth a pleasant tune. 
‘Thou tiniest of ventriloquists, whose startIng note at night 

Still caused our youthful wonder, as we listened with delight, 





Leaping forth from out the centre of the seeming glowing hearth, 
la the lapses of the darkness, mingling terror with our mirth. 
Chirp! chirp! chirp! 


Chirp! chirp! chirp!—’tis the cricket on the hearth: 
Our own dear Lar—our household god—to peace still giving birth! 
Thou com’st to us with joy and music on thy sounding wings; 


Good fortune to the house good housewives know thy coming brings. 
‘Thy chirp is not the voice of death, go ask the watching wife : 


She'll say thy voice inspires her through lone hours with thoughts of life. | 
= { 


It luckless is to kill thee, thou darling little thing, 
For ’tis but in harmless rivalry thou’dst ’gainst ell others sing. 





| We know thy voice will still be heard till the early morning’s light— Og 
A watcher through the lonely hours when we have said “ Good night!” | 
Chirp! chirp! chirp! 


VIL—WILL IT BE FINE TO-MORROW; OR, THE CAROL 
OF THE BAROMETER. 

[The weather-wise have been found in all ages and in all classes, among the 
acute observers of nature and pretenders to superior sagacity, a very numerous 
class. This natural augury, this orthodox divination, as it is daily called into 
practice, is not very likely to be easily forgotten. The ingenuity of man has 
invented weather-glasses, and resorted to science and mechanics for the con- 
struction of the barometer, &c.; but amongst our very rudest peasantry will be 
| found human barometers quite as infallible, and to be consulted with quite 

as much confidence, and trusted to with quite as much certainty. The weather 
| has not been fairly treated; in fact, it is in general very foully treated. Who is 
there that, gravelled for lack of matter, has not found a friend in the weather ? 
and yet how ungratefully do we use it? We are never satisfied with it: it is 
either too hot or too cold; still this same weather generally “ shapes our ends, 
| rough-hew them as we will.”] 





On, be propitious, gentle skies; be fine, be fine to-morrow! 
| For I am going out—with whom, and where, why mention here? 
| And should it chance to be o’ercast, ’twill fill my heart with sorrow. 
Yes, every drop of rain that falls will wring from me a tear. 
If hollow blows the rising wind, how shall 1 answering sigh ? 
If low the glass, how will my heart sink at the sight with sorrow? 
But no, I saw the sun set red—the bats, too, blithely fly— 
The stars shine bright—it will be fine, it will be tine to-morrow! 


If mopes the spaniel on the hearth, my heart will feel as dull— 
But lightly flew the gossamer—from that I’ll promise borrow— 
The cowslip bells were till’d with dew, with joy my heart was full— 
The beetles flew in circling round—it will be fine to-morrow! 
No peacocks scream’d, no donkeys bray’d, the moon shines bright and 
fair, ‘ 
No gabbling ducks, ne stinging gnats, woke thoughts of future sorrow ; 
Puss by the fire sat dozing, undisturbing her left ear ; 
The chairs and tables do not crack! It will be fine to-morrow! 


When late, last Lammas-tide, the warning signs we disregarded, 
Nor heeded how the trembling fane sway’d on the high church spire, 
Loud broke the storm, our ardent hopes too justly were rewarded, 
Let’s hail then the bright omen’s dream of gratified desire. 
If low the swallows skim the stream—avert it, gracious powers, 
*T will overcloud hope’s fairy dream, and fill our hearts with 
sorrow 3; 
But brightly will to-morrow beam, and strew our path with flowers. 
Love will our sunshine double. Yes, it will be fine to-morrow! 





VIII.—LOVE SPELLS. 


{The great business of life being love, and the ties with which it is bound by 


marriage, it will excite no surprise that love spells should be among the princi- | 


pal charms by which a@ knowledge of futurity was sought to be gained. Mid- | 


summer Eve, or the Vigil of St. John, in June, and All Hallowe’en, the Vigil of 





All Saints, a 
in which these charms were more particularly supposed to be efficacious. The 
charm of the hempseed is perhaps one of the most generally known of the love 
spells which have been recorded by the curious. Gay, in one of his rustic pas- 
torals, has enumerated many of these spells; and Burns in his“ Hallowe’en ” 
still more.] 


*Tis Midsummer-eve, the much-dreaded, desired ; 
*Tis the mystical eve of the Baptist St. John. 
The eyes that watch’d o’er us to rest have retired, 
And Midnight draws near—we are now left alone; 
Such grace hath the hour ’twill the future make known, 
But test we the proof—to the garden let’s steal : 
Try the spell of the hempseed, our fates ’twill reveal. 


Cross we but the threshold and gain’d is the bower, 
The watch-dog the steps of his mistress will know. 

So holy the season all charms now have power, 

| The moon shining brightly above and below, 

} All in turn to some undisclosed influence bow. 

With the magical fernseed, oh! were we supplied! 

That no one might see us invisibly glide. 


| Though now they no blessing-fires raise on each hill, 
Through which to gain passage, or boldly leap o’er; 
Though no garlands are woven, in sign of good-will, 
Of the orpine or birch overshading each door, 
Keeping foul things afar, as in bright days of yore; 
Yet we'll sow the charmed hempseed, love’s secret make known, 
*Tis the time, ’tis the time, “tis the Eve of St. John. 


Caution! ope the door gently, and forth let us go. 
All is silent—fear nothing; the garden is gain’d. 
Now sow we the hemp-seed, now use we the hoe ; 
Draw the mould softly o’er it, and all is attain’d ; 
Pause not, and the wish of our hearts shall be gain’d. 
Yes, “ Hempseed I sow,” yes, “ Hempseed I hoe ;” 
Oh, thou who’st to wed me come after and mow. 





Ah! a step! some one follows—oh, dare I look back ? 
Should the omen be adverse, how would my heart writhe. 
Love, brace up my sinews! Who treads on my track? 
*Tis he, *tis the loved one, he comes with the scythe ; 
fe mows what I’ve sown—bound my heart and be blithe. 
On Midsummer-eve the glad cmen is won. 
Then hail to thy mystical vigil, St. John! 





IX.—GOOD NIGHT!—DREAMS, 


ALL good Angels hover round me, 
Shield me from the ills of night ; 

In soft chains when sleep has bound me 
Let no thought of harm atiright ; 

But let Dreams my fate unveil me— 
They will heavenly heralds be 

Of whatever may befal me— 
Sorrow or Felicity. 

Guard me, Angels! Guard me, Angels! 

| From each ill that may affright— 

Death-watch, nightmare, sheeted phantom ; 
Bless my slumbers. Oh, Good Night! 


Let me dream of smiling skies, 
Bright pure streams—they'll omen be 
Of all in life that most we prize— 
Pleasure and serenity. 
Let me dream of pleasant bells— 
Sweet token of felicity 
To every heart where passion dwells 
As fondly as it dwells with me. 
| Guard me, Angels! Guard me, Angels! 
From each ill that may affright— 
Death-watch, nightmare, sheeted phantom: 
Bless my slumbers. Oh, Good Night! 


If in the depths of night I wake, 
Salute my senses, Chanticleer, 
For evil spirits still forsake 
The spot wherein thy voice they hear. 
Let me wake but with the morn— 
Day’s twittering call to rouse the hours— 
| The bee’s warm hum—the hunter’s horn— 
The opening bud of early flowers, 
Guard me, Angels! Guard me, Angels! 
From each ill that may aftright— 
Death-watch, nightmare, sheeted phantom: 
Bless my slumbers. Oh, Good Night! 


e commencement of November, were the two periods ofthe year | 





TIE CHRISTMAS HEARTH. 
BY WESTLAND MARSTON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FOSTER 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

WHOEVER is acquainted with our northern shires, especially with those 
that lie near the border, will easily recal long tracts of flat and sterile 
land, where the sky, unrelieved by hill or tree, seems to hang nearer to 
the earth than in more favoured districts; and where the wide gloom ° 
of night is but more dismally revealed by the dim flicker in the win- 
dow of a hut, or the occasional glare of a furnace. ‘The country, it is 
true, as if anxious for the honour of old England, clothes itself in its 
better scenery of wood, mountain, and rivulet, as it advances to the 
Scottish frontier; but, when it falls back into the interior, nothing can 
be less prepossessing than the every-day working suit of Nature which 
it resumes. This kind of region is, of course, scantily populated, and 
boasts as little in its human as in its material examples, of aught that 
ministers to taste and refinement. The swarthy tribes of the colliery, 
the mine, and the forge; those whom interest compels to supervise their 
labours; and a few dealers in necessary commodities, make up the in- 
habitants. A journey to the nearest town is requisite for the aid of 
either doctor or lawyer, so that the only resident class we have not yet 
named is that of the parish clergy. 

Few, scattered, and wild, as may well be imagined, is the flock to 
the charge of which the spiritual shepherd is in these places appointed. 
Rare and peculiar must be the gifts of a teacher who would here force 
his way to the hearts of the people. He must be able to translate 
himself into the facts of their lives, ever ready with calm plain counsel 
and energetic aid. In a word, the minister who would attach to him- 
self this type of the working man must himself be a working priest. 
Not a man of this kind (though possessing many virtues) was the Rev. 
Lawrence Ingleby, curate of the united parishes of Wastmoor-cum- 
Pitstield, situated in the centre of such a district as we have described. 
Harsh, indeed, seemed the fate which, in dealing with one of the gentlest 
and most loveable of natures, assigned for its development such a 
sphere as that of Wastmoor-cum-Pitsfield. But, that our readers may 
better comprehend the hardship of such a lot, we must acquaint them 
with some foregoing passages in the curate’s life. 

Lawrence Ingleby was the grandson of a certain Matthew Ingleby, 
whilom mayor of a large commercial borough. This Matthew had 
the good fortune to render an important local service to the Govern- 


| ment of the day, and, being a merchant of high standing and some 


wealth, received for his services the unusual distinction of a baronetcy. 
The dignity, indeed, sat rather cumbersomely upon the genial and 
frank disposition of Sir Matthew. Between himself and his once 


| familiar associates he found a barrier of reserve impregnable even by 


his own good nature. The town clerk, the family surgeon, and the 
baronet’s brother merchants, who had been wont in his snug library to 
relieve the anxieties of the day by the moderate circulation of the 
punch-bowl, and the concurrent emission from their lps of tobacco- 
smoke, lively gossip, and puns unabashed by any consciousness of their 
badness, suddenly changed their deportment. They still resorted to 
Sir Matthew’s, but only after formal invitation. Their intercourse was 
grave and constrained, suited, as they thought, to their friend’s pro- 
motion. The very ladles appeared seized with the spirit of decorum, 
and refused to rattle in the glasses; the smoke from the “weed” no 
longer putied its way in sudden gusts, but stole leisurely upwards, and 
then wound down again, as if in reverence tor the ceiling; and many 
low-toned hints touching Sir Matthew’s leisure were the prelude to 
pattings which closed nights of frigidity and disappointment. 

The unambitious gentleman, disqualitied by long habits and tastes 
from invading the circle of “old county families,” and exiled by new 
honours from hearty fellowship with former acquaintance, often bitterly 
lamented the boon of the Government. Surrounded by his repellent 
dignities, he was a sort of social prisoner within his own fortifications. 

Feeling strongly the inconvenience of his undecided position, Sir 
Matthew resolved by all means in his power to protect his only son, 
Marmaduke, from a similar calamity. Sir Matthew had been long a 
widower, and his whole store of domestic affection was lavished upon 
his heir. For the boy’s sake the fond father rejoiced in the distinction 
which had been a burthen to himself; and his chief care was to fit Mar- 
maduke, by education, for the rank which he would inherit. The lad 
was accordingly sent early to Eton, thence transferred to the Continent 
to complete his studies, and his vocation in life was eventually settled 
by the purchase of a commission. 

The character of Marmaduke turned out widely different from that of 
his father. The chief care of the son was to have the real service to 
which Sir Matthew owed his title forgotten, and to ransack or invent 
genealogies from which some remote kinship to patrician houses might 
be inferred. Not to dwell on moral features, which iittle deserve per- 
petuating, we may briefly say that Marmaduke in due time succeeded 
to the baronetcy, became a large landed propriétor, and bribed the Hon. 
Miss Harrowclitte, an amiable spinster of long descent and no portion, 
to become his reluctant wife. In justice to the lady, however—whose 
chief deficiency was a want of will to resist—it should be stated that 
she was persecuted into the step by her impoverished relatives. Two 
sons were the result of this union. The heir was destined, like his 
father, to the army; the younger, our friend Lawrence, was early re- 
garded by Sir Marmaduke as a dreamy fool, who would never advance 
the interests of his family in active lite. It was therefore decreed that 
he should enter the church, and have contided to him the cure 
of souls. 

CHAPTER Il. 
THE FARMHOUSE, 
Tuer qualities of Lawrence Ingleby, which Sir Marmaduke looked 
upon as sheer fatuity, were an affectionate sensibility and a delicate per- 
ception of beauty in nature, and elegance in letters inherited by the 
youth from his mother. Like her, too, he possessed a degree of con- 
scientiousness and resignation which sufliced to redeem his character 





from culpable weakness. . 

Lawrence’s career at Oxford, though marked by no brilliant achieve- 
ments, evinced a keen relish for the graces of classical literature, espe- 
cially for such as related to pastoral scenes and occupations. The idyls 
of ‘Theocritus or Virgil were the chosen companions of his walks. Nor 
could he find it in his heart to deny a corner of it to Anacreon; for, 
though occasionally staggered by the warmth and jollity of the reckless 
old Greek, Lawrence would at times sip modestly of his intoxicating 
cup for the sake of the vine-leaves that wreathed it. So great, indeed, 
was his devotion to his favourite authors, that to translate them faith- 
fully, and to illustrate them by copious annotations, became the pet 
scheme of his life at college. On leaving it, his tirst object (atter a 
brief sojourn in a home of which his mother’s love made tue only 
charm) was to discover some seclusion where be might pursue his task 
undisturbed. 

It is thus that blind mortals rush upon their fate. This attempt of 





Lawrence to secure tranquillity became the very means oi! its 
loss. Nothing, indeed, could promise better for retirement than 
| the sequestered farmhouse in Herefordshire, to the tenant of which 
\a college friend, and lover of angling, had recommended him. The 
shady lanes and gentle slopes of the neighbourhood—the orchard which 
belted round the garden, whose inner zone of flowers clasped the trel- 
lissed dwelling-house—the “thick murmur” of bees (which imme- 
diately suggested to Lawrence notes for the fourth “ Georgic”), and the 
hearty but respectful deportment of the farmer and his wife to their 
new lodger, might have been deemed so many pledges for serenity of 
| mind. Alas! in a light wavy form that tflitted up the stair as Law- 
| rence passed the threshold dwelt the genius of much future commotion. 
| Caroline Newcombe, the farmer’s daughter, meant no harm, not she! 
| In the mental excitement which ensued, she was, like many blithe 
lassies of eighteen, no wilful agent, but an instrument of fate. Is not 
every creature what Nature made it ? Cun the rose reject its own crim- 
son? Is the light responsible because it dazzles? And is it malice 
aforethought for light-hearted damsels of eighteen to be charming? 
Nay, did not Carry tor a week avoid any chance that might have led 
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her into Lawrence’s rooms, 
the large fuschia-tree, it he crossed the walk ? 
on the succeeding Sunday, she was caught in 
turning from church, and that Lawrence, who carried an umbrella even 
in the dog-davs, offered her its protection, and his arm? Couid she help 
being captivating when, with glowing cheeks and depressed lids, she 
acknowledged her gation at the door, and suddenly fled like a 
startled fawn into the parlour ? 

It was an impulse p common gratit 
that Lawrence’s little study was kept in order. 
able accident that he would sometimes enter during her labours for 
his comfort, and thé ats after having on two of these occasions beheld 
her in bland silence, he tit norously entreated her on the third not to 
hurry. Nor was “she responsible for the fact that Lawrence shor'ly 
afterwards discovered how much more sociable it was to. take his meals 


. 
and become suddenly absorbed in tending 

Was it Aer fault that, 
a drenching shower, re- 


obii 


tude, after this, for Carry to see 
i 


It was an unavoid- 


with the family, and how soothing to him on a summer's evening was | 
| Carry’s eves as he placed the money in her hand. 
it was but dining more frequently on bacon, | 


a stroll with the farmer, his wife, and Carry, round the garden, or 
through the orchard. 

Carry, at a sacrifice on the part of her parents, had been educated at 
a ‘superior establishment,’ and it speaks well for her that she re- 
turned therefrom in some degree accomplished and not at all spoiled. 
Her French accent, it must be granted, was a little modified by good 
broad Herefordshire; but she could translate tolerably well, had de- 
veloped a natural talent for drawing, had executed in water colours 
several flower which were glorified by frames in the best 
sitting room, had also learned to embioider, and, to her great credit, 
preferred knitting. 

Companionship will lead to talk—talk will reveal good dispositions ; 
and, these once found out, who can help liking them? It was as im- 


_ es, 


possible for poor Lawrence to be insensible to the moral charms of 


Carry, her kindness, cheerfulness, and simplicity, as to be blind to the 

attractions of her sparkliug brown eyes, and the free outtine of a form 
distinguished in every motion by its agile grace. The danger 
which he incurred in the society of so winning a maiden was 
alarmingly increased when, to illustrate his translation, she 
produced a tolerable sketch of the wide-spreading beech” 
under which Tityrus reclined, and a complimentary likeness to 
Lawrence himself in the recumbent figure. But the cider festival, 
which took lace in the orchard after the ve arly in- gathering of apples, 
was destined to complete the young bachelor’s discomifiture. 

It was the afternoon of a warm September day, the trees had been 
despoiled of their rich burthen, and ‘the ladders leaned against the 
green trunks in tokens of a victorious siege. The young neghbours 
who had helped the good work inthe morning now joined in the custom- 
ary feast and frolic by which their labours were rewarded. An ex- 
tempore tent was constructed, the hangings of which depended from two 
of the tallest trees. Beneath its shadow was spread a repast of various 

cakes, new won » Nuts, apples, cic and mead 

sawrence, rly enticed out o 
reminded “ng of his pastoral 
group of swains and damse 
doubtless, to the ear of C: 
He inad never seen her so ber 
sometimes fall upon her in t 
seen her too, as, her armssu 
her fine form tapered 
an arrested dream, her 1 . and br 


a scene which so 
hors, chatted merrily with the 
him, with a srecial reference, 
i never hearé him so e loquent. 
et and deep silence would 
laughter. You should have 
her head by aprojecting bough, 
such moments, 
‘vant step would soon vindi- 
cate her claims to reality 1S attired, too, with a grace and an ate 
tention to the niceties « which well contrasted her with her 
kind-hearted but less refine anions. There was a careless di gnity 
in her hat that at once the rural queen; nor was the little 
gloved hand unworthy of zel-twig sceptre with which she play- 
fully menacrd Lawrence, as reclining from the fatigue of one country 
dance he w itched her float through a second. It might be chance, it 
might be design, that, as she did so, revealed to him a perf+-ct foot and 
ankle, defined by the most charming ef brodequins from Cheltenham. 
For his part, she seemed the very personification of Anacreon’s “neat- 
ankled maid,” except that the ivy was wanting to her wand, and that 
she danced not to the harp, but to the violin. Perhaps it was so vivid 
an illustration of the bacchanalian poet that 
emulate his precepts by copious draughts of cider. Certain it is, that 
he grew exhilarated and bold, and that, ere the happy voices of the 
departing guests had died away, he had spoken to Carry in tones 
which, if more hushed than theirs, soon indicated a yet deeper happi- 
ness. As they wound slowly from the wicket gate to the house porch, 
their fate was decided—Lawrence and Caroline were betrothed. 


shyn by 
i 


rry. 


CHAPTER IIL 
A CHRISTMAS-EVE AT WASTMOOR. 
Tue turnings of our narrative lead us back to the dreary spot 
whence we started—the parish of Wastmoor-cum-Pitsfield. What has 
been done, or rather suffered, since our scene shifted. though it took years 
in experience, may be told in a few sentences, Sir Marmaduke Ingleby, 
generally ignored his younger son’s existence, became emphaticall; 
conscious of it when the secret of Lawrence’s wooing transpired. The 
baronet, though for the most part cold and wary, was on this occasion 


yne. 


who 


roused into passion, 
bound himself by oaths, forbade the proposed union. 

In vain the mild and og ape Lawrence besought, reasoned, and de- 
layed. Jn vain poor Lady In ;, who centred in him the interest 
of an else stagnant life, endé ot to play the mediator. As Sir 
Marmaduke continued to hold that the marriage in question would 
bring cureless disgrace upon his house, and as his son felt that to 
abandon it would bring alike disgrace upon himself, no reconciliation 
was possible. Lawrence, having first taken orders and obtained the 
curacy of Wastmoor, which was literally going begging by adver- 
tisement, united himself to Caroline Newcoml annual income 
of £50 from the curacy, and what occasional help the father of the 
bride could « ford, formed the young « ouple’s sole dependence. 

In the course of two years the latte r species of ai id suddenly e¢ 

he de ath of Farmer Newcombe, who left aj} barely suf- 
ficien it for his widow. An attempt ‘of Lady ingl 
had been ‘d scovered by Sir Marmaduke, and, as 
tition of it should exclude Lawrence from 
posthumou i ;in his will, tl art-crus 
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The only 
> was unayo da 
voung « yuple at Wa or up bravely for 
sweetnes tience Lawrence was a fund of passive stren 
cult ng nature of his wife, too, the 
poor cura )} The courtesy of her 
husband’s hab ts, ; mind, s ) diffe rent trom the honest 
bluntness of her former assoc iad deeply impressed C arry. ard 
caused a feeling «f reverence to blend with her affection. Nor was the 
contrast less striking and advantageous between him and the sturdy, 
almost fierce, race amongst whom his lot was now ¢ Besides this, 
Carry had a touch of romance in her character. She never believed 
thatthe relatives of one so amiable and accomplish ed as Lawrence could 
remain for ever estrang ed from Lim. She indulged herself, dear beart ! 
with ’ his restoration to the parental hearth, and gave her 
small leisure to such studies as she would enable her to do 
credit to bim when that ha The most common figure, 
indeed, under which Lawre nee self to her mind was that 
ofa prines shipwrecked on a barbarous coast, and only waiting the 
accident of a passing ea to regain his dominions. And when she 
bestowed on him, as heir apparent, a vigorous boy, whose lungs soon 
besp »ke full capacity to maintain bis rights, natural or acquired, the 
desert island of Wastmoor, as Carry calied it, grew very tolerable to 
those who had been cast upon its shore. 

Indeed, during the first ae years of Frederick Ingleby’s existence 
(he was so named after a bro'her of Lady Ingleby vho had died 
young), the sense of parental a Preto daily to unfold. It was 
m vain th-t Lawrence, after his duties, dipped into the eclugues of his 
favourite Maro. There was a ation in the baby language of al- 
ternate cry and coo which effectuaily superseded the curate’s interest 
in more < Sear tongues. When, with the ccquetry of twelve months 
the tittle Freddy half extended his arms towards his father, and the n, 
slyly retreating, hid his laughing face in Carry’s neck; when that 
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and under the heaviest pena'ties, to which he | 
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sound peculiar to habies—a sound composed of the vowel a, with the 
pretix of an ambiguous consonant—matured at length into an unmis- 
takeable da, da; when, by the boy’s use of this ejaculation every time 
Lawrence entered the room, the latter found it was specially applied to 
himself, you would have thought his transports had reached their 
height. Dut, when the little pedestrian, accustomed to the support of 
the paternal finger, one morning suddenly rejected that aid, and with 
peals of laughter moved rocking and swaying over a sea of carpet to 
the landing-place of the nearest chair, the ecstasy of Lawrence reached 
its climax, and the shout emitted by him was so startling as greatly 
to enhance the peril of the voyage. He was that day proof ag: ainst 
fate, and decided at once upon a matter which had cost much 
anxious discussion—the purchase for Freddy of a hat with an 
imposing plume which Carry had seen in a shop window at 
the district market town. He drew with glee the requisite halt- guinea 
from his slender purse, and then wiped away the tears which stood in 
There was no 
sacrifice, he observed ; 
and avoiding butcher’s meat; and Carry knew how partial he was to 
except for a longing on the part of Lawrence, who was deeply attached 
to his mother, that Lady Ingleby could see the treasure she possessed 
in her grandson. 

But over this calm domestic sky a cloud gathered. Gathered, in- 
deed, is not the word to use, so suddenly did it spring up and darken 
the horizon. Inhissixth year little Freddy, as he bounded down the 
| stairs, missed his footing and rolled down several st-ps to the bottom. 
The consequence was a serious local injury, threatenmg permanent 
disorder of the spine. For a year and a half the 
scarcely permitted to move. The expenses of medical aid and the 
little delicacies needed by the invalid rapidly diminished Lawrence s 
scanty income, and he had not only to bear anxiety for his boy, and 


contend against the hardships of actual privation. His troubles, 
though assuaged, were not dispelled by Freddy’s ultimate recovery, 
by the noble and affectionate disposition which he showed as he grew 
up, and by the rapid progress which he made under his father’s tuition. 
Arrears had been incurred duri ng the lad’s illness which would for long 
remain a burthen upon Lawrence. 

Nor was the life of continual struggle in which poor Carry with 
himself was involved, the only hardship. Painfully sensitive, the 
poor man was at length haunted by a dread lest his iutegrity should 
at last be questioned—lest in the eyes of men disgrace should be added 
to poverty. 

Such had been the state of things for twelve years, when, one 
gloomy December twilight, an unusual visitor (the postman) knocked 
at the curate’s door and delivered a packet. Gpened, its contents 
proved to be a mourning letter in a strange hand—that of a solicitor— 
informing Lawrence, by his father’s direction, of Lady Ingleby’s 
death, and inclosing a bank-note for £10; there wasalso a letter from 
the deceased lady herself, whose last 1equest that it should be con- 
veyed to her sun t had thus been complied with. 

It was a long epistle, written under the presentiment of gradually 
approaching death. It prayed earnestly that Lawrence, after that 
event, would not cease to believe in the maternal love which had so 
harshly been denied an utterance. “It was,” urged the unhappy 
Lady Ingleby, “that very love which forced me to choke a mother’s 
impulse. My son, or, rather, let me say my children,” she pursued, 
“] would have hurried to you in your trials, across seas, over moun- 
tains; I would have at least shared with you the little I could 
my own; but I dared not. To have done so would have been to cut 
| off the last hope of your father’s relenting. Oh, my Lawrence , you 

will understand the heart that for your sake has borne that you 
should doubt it! You must know this in Heaven; but even here be 
pitiful. No, 1 mean not that—be just tome, oh! my son: I de- 
serve it! 

This letter Lawrence read through in silence, only screening his eyes 
with his thin hanc, as if against the blear light of a solitary candle. 
When he had finished he pressed his face into both hands. Carry, 
when she gent!y withdrew them, saw notears, but a look so stern, so 
unlike his habitual one, that she did not spesk to him, Lawrence took 
the candle, and retired to his chamber. He had remained there alone 
for more than an hour, when some of the labourers at the colliery 
rushed into the house with news of an accident. A large mass of earth 
had suddenly given way, and descended upon several of the work- 
people with their children. Two men and a boy were killed upon the 
spot. The remainder, who had sustained serious injuries, were with 
difficulty brought alive to the surface. 

Even under his present gri:f Lawrence could not delay to visit the 
sufferers. He returned, however, after a short absence, and with an in- 
creased gleom of expression. One of his greatest trials had been the 
smnall influence he was able to obtain over bis parishioners. The modest 
hesitaucy of his manner, and the somewhat fastidious and circumlo- 
cutory language which had become natural to him, was a bad medium 
fur addressing the almost fierce race amongst which he dwelt. His 
earnest but gentle appeals from the pulpit, and his bousebold ministr 
tions, had been often met with a sort of ill-restrained conte: npt, if not 
with a sullen rejection. 

As Lawrence approached the cluster of huts which lay between his 
house and the coiliery, he observed several men bearing a lad in their 
arms, who had evidently received some severe injury. The sufferer 
uttered a cry of pai as his rough but not unfeeling supporters 
attempted to change his position. ‘Tbe curate sprang hastily forward, 
and endeavoured himself to adjust the painful load more tenderly. 
But his trembling arms were umequal to the task, and a still shriller cry 
showed tow unfortunate had been the interposition. ‘The mother of the 
toy, who had rushed from the house, turned upon Lawrence with a 
strain of coars- invective. 

“ The daft, helpless loon!” she cried, “that thought himself so 
much above common folks, he must speak to them in a senseless 
gibberish at church. Couldn't he keep at home till he was ealled for, 
and not wrench the limbs off of honest people’s childer?” Anda 
sullen murmur from the group expressed their assent to her words. 

“ Why was I born to a life that is use ess to any one?” exclaimed 
Lawrence suddenly to his wife’s anxious questioning. She made no 
rep-y, but knelt by him; and Frederick, who was now fifteen, rose 
frozu his books, and, with a look of defiance to slanderers in general, 
took his post by his father’s side. 
to which the charge of two immortals has 
been given, the one self-trusted by the faith of love, the other a boon 
from Heaven? Let no husband or father who pilots dear voyagers, 
relying on himself, a freight of human sympathies and hopes which 
sbali land on eternity, count bis life useless! Lawrence felt this un- 
uttered appeal, as he looked at his wife and son; the brief bitterness 
passed frum his heart, and lef only a chastened sorrow. 

It was three weeks afterwards, and on a Chiistmas-eve, that Law- 
rence, accompanied by Fred, now his constant associate, had gone to 
the market town before mentioned, to make some inquiries as to a 
small legacy for one of his parishioners. There had been a heavy fall 
of snow that afternoon, and it was quite dark before the father and 
son, cold and wet, reached their home. But tbe look of anxiety with 
which Carry welcomed them was exchanged when they came down 
stairs, re- apparelled, to the fire; for a sly demur. look, a smiling rill 
that ; radually broadened and deepened into a river of mirth, completely 
overspread her ioe e. 

“ Well, Carry said her husband with a puzzled look. 

Her answer was to dive beneath a heap of faggots in their little par- 
lour-kitchen, and to hold a.oft exultingly a brace of pheasants. 

Had she exhibited a casket of family jewels, Lawrence could not have 
looked more astonished. 

lhe mystery was thus explained, 
Lawrence, who bad become a successful advecate, was in the north for 
a few days on a shooting excursion. Having met with Lawrence's name, 
the thought that it might really designate his old friend had occurred 
to bim. “Inquiry of Mrs. Ingleby bad confirmed his hope. The result 

was an instant despatch of tive brace of pheasants, with an intimation 
that the donor invited himself to supper that very night. 

After reading and re-:eading the little note which bore the well-re- 
membered signature of Charles Morton, Lawrence +tood for a while 
with an expression of bewilderment comically pathetic. “ Morton! 
Charles Morton!’ be at last ejaculated; and then, as if still incredu- 
lous, rubbed his hands with a sort of cautious and sceptical glee. But 
there was no longer room for doubt when, with the assistance of an ac- 
tive, smiling lase, Carry had fairly got the pheasants upgu the broach, 
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rashers; so she smiled, and they felt they had nothing to wish for | 
| side him, 


| face, as it now was firmly defined, though lit with intellig« 
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The bright clear fire, the busy murmur with which the jack called at- 
tention to the discharge of its duty, and, finally, the delicate and 
savoury odour that wound through the kitchen, all bore witness to a 
reality. Lawrence drew his chair before the comforting warmth; and a 
quiet smile, not untouched with sadness, broke over his face. That he 
would actually sup from those pheasants was a proposition that was ra- 
pidly gaming strength in his mind, But this thought, though suffi- 
ciently important and strange, was by no means the bound of his 
musing I'he cheerful kitchen-range, and the fragrance with which 
the roasting delicacies assailed his nostrils, seemed to transport him 
to a distant world—that of his boyboud. He remembered, as 
if it were present, the large kitchen in his father’s house, 
with its cured meats suspended from the roof, the barons of beef that in 
long ago Christmases had revolved before its fire, and the warm scent 
of cakes in the oven, which had so often tempted him when a child to 
invade the domain of the cook. He vividly remembered being ex- 
pelled from this region, and then he entered In thought the various pas- 
sages and rooms of the mansion, lingering last in that where his 
mother used to sit; and then on a footstool at her knee he fancied he 
beheld Carry and Freddy. He had quite torgotten the tall youth be- 
the constant associate who beguiled him of many a dull hour 
by discussing with him his favourite classics. He looked not on the lad’s 
suce and sen- 
sibility; he saw the boy of two vears, with his wistful upturned gaze, 
and fancied that Lady Ingleby stooped to kiss him. Lawrence, thus wan- 
dering through a past life, started, almost with a sense of wrong, when a 
But when Charles 
Morton entered, grasped him by both hands, and saluted him by his old 
college appellation of Corydon (referring to him who vanquished Thyr- 
sis), the curate of Wastmoor was fairly overcome. This allusion to old 
in which, except Frederick, not a soul had sym- 
pathised for years, iet in a flood of associations which Lawrence could no 
louger resist. With laughing eyes, though the tears poured down his 
A calmer interval suc- 
Affectionate and serious for the most part, though occasionally 
varied with merriment, was the converse of the fireside circle that 
night. The group did not separate till the bells of the hamlet church 
broke in upon a pause and warned them that it was no longer Christ~- 
mas-eve. 


cee ded. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 
ANOTHER CHRISTMAS EVE, 
NEARLY ten years have elapsed since the Christmas-eve which we 
but we can no more notice them than do the in- 
genious painters of moving 


have just recorded ; 
¢ panoramas the dull scenery that intervenes 
between their points of interest. 

Resuming our narrative, we find ourselves in London, and, turning 
down an archway 
civil justice where the Master 
each law term, 
Michaelmas. 


in Chancery-lane, we enter 
of the Rolls 


It was a clear cold 


that grave temple of 
is wont to preside after 

after 
ittered over 


morning, during the sittings 


Sat s 


A few members of the Chancery bar 
prayed 


his duty 


silence with a terror- 
deemed to direct. towards the 
green baize door. One of the most affable of Judges had t 
seat after this intimidating prelude; and the “ part-heard 
the day had been called on. 

“Who appears for the defendant ?” 
no movement amongst the silk gowns, 

“ My learned friend, Mr. F——, please your 
engaged in an appeal before the Luuds,” replied 
Counsel. 

“ But the cause was specially appointed for the dav 
Judge, who, with all his courtesy, was a strict disci; 
gentleman is with ats. k——., hall hear him.” 

A junior barri evidently wanting some years of thi wd 
Notwithstanding his youth, and the comparative rar % appear- 
ance in court, the - Judg turned to him with a gracious inclina- 
tion. The young man’s name had already been favourably known in 
literature, and his Lordship was a man of taste. 

“I appear, my Lord, in the absence of my learned friend.” 
Proceed, Mr. Ing gle by 

At these words a, heavy built e Iderly gentleman, in whose face pom- 
posity struggled with querulous anxiety, half started from the place 
he occupied by his solici or. 

This man was the defendant in the suit, Sir Marmaduke Ingleby. 
The young barrister ab. ut to plead for him was his grandson, Frederick 
Ingleby, the son of the poor curate ef Wastmoor. 

The advent of Charles Morton at Wastmeor had been a turning-point 
in Frederick’s life. Struck with his manners and talents, Morton 
never forgot him, and, on a second visit to his father, offered to procure 
the young man a reportership upon the press, and to receive him into 
his own chambers. By reporting and literary composition, Fred: rick 
had struggled to the bar; amd a sound work on the practice of his pro- 
fession had procured him the confiden¢e of more than one solicitor. 
Amongst these was the London agent of Sir Marmaduke Ingleby, who, 
little dreaming, from the young advoc ate’s frugal living, of his relation- 
ship to the Barone’, had given Frederick a junior brief in the important 
case of “Sanders v. Ingleby.” Sir Marmaduke had only arrived in 
London the previous day, and, knowing that a distinguished leading 
cour sel had been retained, bestowed no thought upon his second, 

The fate of Sir Marmaduke hung upon the issue of that suit. Osten- 
tatious and ambitious, he had greatly diminished his fortune, and had 
vested almost all his remaiuing wealth in the purchase of a large and 
imposing estate in his native county. His solicitor had advised him 
against the purchase, deeming the vendor’s title to the estate, though 
strictly honest, not legally secure. Sir Marmaduke, however, was not 
to be deterred, and became a purchaser, though the conditions of sale 
included the proviso that the vendor should not be answerable for any 
detect of title before the property came into his hands. A flaw anterior 
to that event had since been alleged by a new claimant, whose success 
would leave Sir Marmaduke impoverished beyond remedy. Will the 
moralist forgive Frederick for tue stern hope that by his talents he 
might heap upon the man who had cast out his father the weight 
of a surpass.ng obligation, that he might snatch him from the flood 
of ruin, and then have the right to pass on disclaiming his thanks? 
After a long and cogent argument, the exertions of the “junior” 
were crowned with success, and Sir Marmaduke was contirmed in his 
Leaving court, be eyed Frederick with a look of uncer- 
tainty and wonder, and shuffled forward as the latter entered the 
lobby. But the young man, having turned on him a steady glance, 
went by without asign of recognition. 

(Quicker even than the electric despatch, 
alight at the curate’s house in Wastmoor, He is certainly looking 
older than when we parted, but his face wears a more than usual 
serenity ; and, notwithstanding Carry’s growth in matronly repose, 
there is a veiled sparkle in her eyes some thir g like that which, in old 
times, greeted Lawrence in the orchard-walk. She moves busily, too, 
about the house; and, whilst her husband adiniringly criticises a new 
great~coat, you see her flit across the floor, and a moment after hea 
her voice giving directions to her little helpmaid from the upper 
story. This bustle is eventually explained by the descent of a port- 
manteau and sundry bandboxes from uy p stairs. Carry follows, and, 
when the damsel Jeaves her alone with Lawrence, casts her arms 

k of such mingled love aid 


the benches. Already had the usher 


striking frown which he it 
aken his 
cause for 
inquired his Lordship, observing 
he is 
g& Queen's 


Luadship ; but 


the opposir 


Nod observed the 
ylinarian; “if any 


snow rose 
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possessions. 


we dart from London and 


round him with a warm caress and a look 
happiness as it was a luxury to behold—to say nothing of the wearing 
of it. And they had good cause for joy; the son on whom their hopes 
were fixed, and for who-e good the y had borne the pang of a long 
separation, had given year by year new proofs of his affection, had 
helped them by the consecrated aid of his earnings, had made their 
name honourable before men, and they were about to set forth to 
meet himin Yorkshire, whence he proposed journeying with them 
for a few miles to a destination which he had chanced to leave un- 
mentioned. 

Ah, what help, what health of mind and body, had this good son 
been to Lawrence! The spirit of cheerfutness and action had re- 
newed ilsrIf in bis breast. Even the labouring poor around him, 
though they failed to understand his discourses, had learned to revere 
the loving sermon of his lite. It is true he sighed when he thought how 
much more suiied to their spiritual necessities had been the broad s'yle 
of practical and homely illustration used by areverend brother who had 
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lately officiated at Wastmoor during the curate’s temporary illness. 
« | have not the gift to instruct them,” mused the latter; “ but they 
love me.” And that thought consoled him. 

In the evening of the day on which they started, our travellers duly 
reached the Yorkshire station, where Frederick waited to welcome 
them. Fain would we dwell uponthe proud and joyful greetings inter- 
changed between bim and his parents; but our narrative, which has 


more than once halted for explanation, must push on, that we may | 


not strain the reader’s patience before arriving at our terminus. 
The novel and ingenious metaphor which we have just achieved 


was probably suggested by the succession of easy railway journeys | 
which Lawrence and Carry made with their son to various points of | 


interest, About a week after they had left their home. and on 
the day which was to end in another Christmas-eve, the 
party found themselves many a mile south of broad Yorkshire, 
and enterirg upon a district where the landscape presented, in gentle 
variety, fair cottages nooked in their evergreen shrubberies, tir- 


crowned terraces, and ledges of brown hills, severed by the railway, | 


and glowing like walls of tire in the clear December sun. ‘The beauty 
of the scene, the rapid motion, above all, their domestic happiness, 
filled the hearts of Lawrence and Carry with an unspeakable grati- 
tude that made their faces look like silent hymns. The solemnity of 
joy in their aspects found a contrast in the exultation which lit that 
‘of Frederick In the course of the day several gentlemen entered the 
carriage, and, the conversation turning at last upon social and religious 
topics, Lawrence expressed the interest of a pious heart in language 
which charmed his auditors by its earnestness and grace. 

“He would have been understood here,” thought Carry, as under 
cover of her plaid her hand stole to her husband’s and tenderly 
pressed it. ‘ 

The light was low in the west, and objects began to assume a ro- 
mantic vagueness. There was something phantamsal in the partial 
drifts of snow, which several keen though bright days had prevented 
from dispersing, and in the pools—darkly red in the setting light— 
over which the forms of many a skater indistinctly glided. Lanterns, 
too, were seen on every platform bursting into the carriages with a 
kind of luminous laughter as they halted. And there was vast un- 
loading of hampers, with voices of eager questioners, and, at times, a 
gleeful chorus trom boys.who had accompanied their fathers to meet 
the Christmas cheer. The spirit of Christmas—peace, faith, and 
love combined—dwelt in the hearts of the Inglebies—parents and 
son. 

At last the moment came for them to quit the train. They did so, 
and entered a carriage which was in waiting for them outside the sta- 
tion. The moon had risen, and, with a troop of stars, crowned the 
groves which on either side skirted the road. There purity and 
awe in the deep stillness which reigned on every side, tili one by one 
the glimmeri r lizhts of cottages, or the distant illumination of a man- 
sion, indicated the neighbourhood of a town or village. Soon the lights 
became more clustered, and the silvered spire of a church caught the 
eve of Lawrence as the carriage wound into the centre of the hamlet. 

” They stop} for a minute at a lodge-gate, and Lawrence thought 
they were about to turn down the avenue which it guarded. But the 
keeper told them to drive on to the rectory, saying that his master, 
Mr. Morton, would immediately join them. 

You would have seen by daylight that the rectory was a quaint 
solid-looking structure of brick faced with stone. It stood, screened by 
beech-trees, at some little distance from the road. Passing through 
the hall, vou would find that the rear of the house opened upon a ter- 
race which overhung one of the most picturesque of our southern rivers. 
The attention, however, of Lawrence and Carry was attracted by the 
comfortable appexrance of the front, several windows in which were 
lighted as if for expected guests. 

The party having descended and entered the house, the beau-ideal 
of a library was thrown open for their reception. The wails were 
lined with choice books, many of them classical and theological. But 
enjoyments more immediately tempting were those pledged by a blaz- 
ing fire, and by a tea equipage upon the table. 

Lawrence seemed as if waiting for an explanation. At length, he 
inqu red, with a smiling embarrassment, “ Whereis our host? I trust 
we are not intruders!” 

“ There are no intruders here, my dear Corydon, but myself and my 
friend,” said Charles Morton, who at that moment entered the room 
with a stranger, whose bearing and military undress at once denoted 
his profession. Frederick advanced to him, and greeted him warmly. 
Lawrence gazed on the stranger’s face, as if he had seen it im a dream. 

“ Lawrence,” ‘said the latter, extending his hand, “let your brother, 
though he has little deserved it, give you the tirst weicome to your 
new home.” 

“His home!” exclaimed Carry. 

We have not space to record the broken dialogue, by which it ap- 
peared that, through the influence of s me of F:ederick’s seniors at the 
bar, the living at Fairthorp, which was in the of the Chan- 
cellor, had been conferred upon Lawrence. Nor can we detail 
the circumstances of Major Marmaduke Ingleby’s return to England, 
from which he had been an absentee almost since childhood #@g6Yr how 
he was moved to make himself known to his nephew Frederick, and 
to investigate the reasons which had so long exiled Lawrence Ingleby 
from his father’s house. Neithercan we give any lengthened report 
of what Lawrence said when bis good fortune was explained ; for the 
simple reason that he said so little. After his first amazement had 
subsided he pressed every body’s hand in silence, and suffered himself 
quietly to be placed in the easy chair. Carry, too, was silent ; but, when 
the last cup of tea had been poured out, she drew near to the fire by the 




















der, her hands gently clasped, and her eyes shining through unre- 
strained tears. At length, glancing at her son, she whispered, “ Law- 
rence, ie has done it all.” 

Some minutes having elapsed, Major Ingleby motioned his brother 
aside, and after a few words, deep emotion was visible in the face of the 
latter. 





TIE CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL OF FLOWERS. 
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Friends that gather round thy hearth 
When the snows envelop earth 
Shail have greeting fonder, 
If in summer twilights ye 
Mutely strayed, and tenderly 
In their hush did ponder. 


Angel faces Youth beholds 

When the veil of Time unfolds, 
Though so soon it closes, 

Once beheld are known till death; 

And on Memory’s bosom Faith 
Placidly reposes. 


Outward beauty thus awakes 
Human love, and but forsakes 
That the inward yearning, 
By its passion may create 
Glories rarer than await 
Mortal sight’s descerning. 


CHAPTER I. 

IN a retired dwelling on the borders of Dartmoor lived many years 
back a man who passed by the name of Paul Corolla. Little was 
clearly known about him beyond the fact that he was a trader 
in flowers. Some few whispered that he also dealt in poisons, 
while others loudly proclaimed him a magician—a dabbler in the black 
art. The man was, moreover, a collector of simples; and many were 
the country people who sought the habitation of the flower-dealer for 
remedies of all kinds. He was, indeed, frequently solicited to furnish 
charms and spells whose potency was supposed to avail against ills 
which no human hand could alleviate or arrest—the trial and the 
burthen of mortal sorrow. 

With such a reputation it may well be surmised that many unac- 
countable stories went abroad concerning the man and his pursuits. 
What most puzzled the curious was, that, instead of the mystery and 
seclusion which are generally supposed to belong to the dealers in occult 
sciences, here all was open and undisguised. The house of Paul Co- 
rolla wis a habitation of the most perfect simplicity. Looking at its 
plain brick walls, and ordinary. sized windows, its long and slightly- 
fenced garden, and its spacious hothouse, the most excursive imagina- 
tion could scarcely entertain the notion of artifice or concealment. The 
dress of Paul, moreover, was scarcely suggestive of the necromancer. It 
was odd, certainly, or, rather, it was somewhat out of keeping with the 
habits ofa trader, and was suited, rather, to the ease and indolence of the 
successful merchant, than to the condition of a man who laboured with his 
hands, as Paul evidently did. He generally wore a long loose coat, 
reaching below his knees, and leaving the exact fashion of his nether 
garments a matter of doubt. His head, when it was covered at all, 
which was rarely, was surmounted by a cloth cap, resembling in shape 
the ancient baronial cap. His hair was slightly grizzled, but not grey ; 
his eves mild, but searching. His only companion was a negro boy, who 
appeared to act as his servant, and who was reputed to be deaf and 
dumb. 

One evening, late in the summer, as the twilight of the shortening 
day deepened and closed, Paul was seated in the little buck parlour of 
his house, as usual, alone. Oa the table before him stood a solitary 
plant, in a common red earthem pot. The piant was of that species 
known to botanists as the Frarinella, or “little ash.” As Paul lightly 
touched its pink flowers and feathered foliage, apparently occupied in 
studying the eendition of the plant, a hasty knock was heard; and the 
next moment the negro boy showed his woolly head at the door, and, 
making a sign to his master, ushered in a young man ot somewhat dis- 
turbed aspect. The youth, who could scarcely have seen more than 
nineteen summers, had that free, frank, open face which at once prepos- 
sessed the beholder in its favour. But his eyes wore a look of restless 
excitement, and his lip quivered with some inward emotion. 

As the youth found himself thus suddenly in the presence of Paul 
Corolla, the calm and unmoved bearing of the reputed magician ap- 
peared to act as a momentary check upon the outward manifestation 
of the passions which stirred within him. He took the offered seat 
which Paul drew forward, and was about to speak, when, glancing be- 
hind, he caught the eyes of the negro boy fixed intently upon him. 

“ Do not mind the boy,” said Paul, noticing his hesitation; “ he has 
eaten of the dumb cane,” and at a look from his master the boy slunk 
into a corner. “Speak!” continued Paul, “ what is your pleasure?” 

“A moment since,” cried the youth, rising restlessly, and turning to 


side of her husband, and sat quietly in the corner, her feet on the ten- | go, “a moment since I arrested my steps at your threshold, scarcely 


knowing whom or what I sought. Your presence has awakened me: 


“ IT never hoped for it,” said Lawrence ; “but can you doubt my | 


answer ?”” 
Here Frederick interposed. “ Not to-night, not at least this happy 
night,” he exclaimed. 
“ Would it be happy longer, my son, if we refused ?” said Lawrence. 
“But when! think upon all the misery which my grandfather's 
unrelenting sternness has brought upon the parents whom I love.” 
Here Carry approached. 
* And whose best claim to your love, 


’ rejoined his father, “ was, that 


they strove to live in Christian charity and forbearance towards all 


men ! 

“But, sir,” persisted Frederick, “ your mother, whose life his 
severity embittered and shortened !” 

“ Ah, my mother,” exclaimed Lawrence, “wert thou now amongst 
us! What would she bid us do, Carry?” 

“ Love and forbear,” answered Carry. 

“She would, my son,” said the minister solemnly. 

Never had Frederick so revered him as when he replied, “ My 
father, you are right!” 

We donot intend, for the sake of a happy “ winding up,” to transform 
Sir Marmaduke Ingleby into an affectionate and generous man. A life 
of mean and seitish ambition had tee far exhausted the moral strength 
which character needs to rally. But that pitying angel, so loth to see 
the human heart utterly desecrated, in the last hold of sorrow kept utter 
ruin at bay, The man who had treated his wife so harshly when living 
missed her uncomplaining patience when he lest her. And when, on 
Major Ingleby’s return, to whomvall his thoughts had been devoted, he 
found bis eldest son treating him with eold respect, and sympathising 
with the banished Lawrence, a sense of desolation and remorse, and a 
selfish vearning for affection, that was, however, better than selfish 
apathy, seized upon Sir Marmaduke. 

“'Take me to your brother,” he said to Major Ingleby, whom he could 
not bear from his sight, and with whom he had travelled to Fairthorp, 
remaining at the inn. 

Wheels were shortly heard at the gate of the rectory, and Major 
Ingleby left the room, Before the fire, surrounded by his wife, Frederick, 
and his faithful friend Morton, stood THE RECTOR. His hand, 
locked ia Carry’s, trembles, and his eyes are fixed upon the door, At 
length it opens, and after Major Ingleby enters a somewhat bent and 
grey-bhaired man, w ho shades his eyes, and looks for a moment dubiously 
at Lawrence, then totters forward into bis extended arms, 

Who shall say that the mother saw it not—that hers was not one of 
the rejoicing spirits at that Curistmas Heartu ? 








I have been afool. Pardon me, and farewell!” 

“Yet, stay a moment,” returned Paul, eyeing the young man with 
some interest. “You sought the magician; remain at least with the 
host. I do not entice you with the promise of a love-philtre or a charm 
against the plague; but there are more things in nature than you 
dream of, and perhaps = 

Paul stopped; for the young man had reseated himself, and, placing 
his two elbows on the table, buried his face in his hands. There fol- 
lowed a few moments during which neither spoke. At length the 
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I guide your steps rather to Cranmere pool, whence the swollen Dart 

rushes down lusty and strong as breathing buoyart human life? 

There, it is said, you may mingle your wail with that of the unhappy 

who fill its drear morasses with their groans.” 

“You mock me; this tradition ug 

“ Love itself is a tradition,” pursued Paul, his eyes intently bent 
upon the countenance of his vis.tor; “so at least you will account it 
when you have lived to my years: a jest, a juggle, a counterfeit; a 
worn-out tradition, believed in by our fathers, trusted in by ourselves. 
This is all that I know of it now; yet, you see, I am calm.” 

“You search deeply: sorcerer or not, you read my heart,” said the 
youth. “ Know, then, the whole. I am reckless, despairing. I loved— 
I love still, with the hazardous passion of the gamester; of one whose all 
is staked upon a single die. She whom I so blindly worshipped once 
vowed that she loved mein return. Now, all at once, without one 
parting word of peace for memory to starve upon, I am scorned, re- 
jected, banished! From what quarter can comfort come to a wretch 
like me? Other women have loved, and been fickle : but Alice Cran- 
stone has no heart.” 

Stirred by the passion under which he spoke, the young man rose 
suddenly, and paced the room to and fro. But Paul spoke not. A 
strange cloud—a momentary expression of bitter sternness—passed over 
the usually calm face of the man, Corolla, at the last words uttered by 
his guest. ‘The young man saw it, and, supposing himself to be in some 
way the cause, would have withdrawn somewhat abruptly. But Paul, 
with restored calmness, said, “It is nothing. Do not go. You are nota 
boy to be chilled by a passing change of mood. And yet,” he added, after 
a pause, “perhaps you are right. I think we are. neither of us quite 
ourselves to-night. But, if you do not quite condemn me as a trifler— 
a charlatan—visit me here again. I have done you at least no harm 
tor this time. Your next coming may, possibly, be more propitious. 
Your name is?”— 

“ Philip Tremeheere.” 








CHAPTER II. 


As Philip passed from Corolla’s door, the negro boy, unnoticed, slipped 
out after him. An hour had scarcely elapsed before the boy returned 
to the house; and, having carefully made fast the outer door, crept into 
the room where his master still stood, rapt in bitter musing, and whis- 
pered in his ear :— 

“ Buckra man go play—so!” 
the movement of a dice-box. 

“Where?” inquired his master. 

“Down by de ribber, up by de big house. Many number young 


and he shook his hand in imitation of 


mans dere: all make merry,—smoky, drinky. Dey see Buckra man go 
by. Dey shout, ‘ Pheelip, Pheelip!’ Massa Philip he goin den: he lose 


| we ‘ s a “ 
| money: he look sad. Nigger boy see him through de window. Young 








young man looked up. As he did so he started on seeing that the | 


plaut which stood on the table before him, and which his bowed-down 
head had almost touched, was illumined by a soft, blue light which ran 
overevery leaf and branch. A balsamic odour at the same time filled 
the reom, so strong as to be almost overpowering. 


“ This is juggling,” cried the youth, as he at the same time drew aro : 
| at the same time lifting from a table near a large quantity of the 


back his chair. 

Paul Corolla smiled. “You do not like the light?” he said, and he 
lifted the plant from the table, and put candles in its place. 
“Come, I will humour you,” he continued. “You dislike my Fruzi- 
nella; I will exchange it for my sweet gall. These tapers are com- 
posed of the wax produced from our Devonshire myrtle; nature’s pro- 
duction equally with the other.” The tapers were lighted; and again 
a delicious odour, most grateful to the sense, filled the chamber of the 
Flower Magician, 

“ You are no common man,” said his visiter, gazing boldly and stead- 


fastly in the face of Paul. “You have bidden me stay—and I have | 


tarried. But what are these shows to me; to me, a man racked in 
heart and brain? Pshaw! itis child’s play!’ And a sneer curled a 
lip beautiful even in its scorn. * Send me forth wiser, stronger, freer 
than I came, or in Heaven’s name let me go!” 

“ Hark to the cry of the river!” said Paul, as if he had not heard 
him. “ Hark! the Dart is full to-night, and comes roaring down into 
the valley. You know our saying here in Dartmoor? 

River of Dart, river of Dart, 

Every year thou claimest a heart. 
What say you? That knell rang in your ear as you took refuge from 
your own thoughts upon my threshold. Go, fulfil the prophecy of the 
fol who first uttered it. Go, lest the river should this year lack its 
victim, and so throw discredit on the soothsayer. You are silent. Shall 


mans laugh. He play again: shake de box—so, like mad! Gor! how 
him set him teeth!’ And the young black showed his own white 
teeth by way of mimicry. 

“ Enough—now go; chew the dumb cane, and be still.” 

But again the knocker was assailed. 
woman’s hand. 

“ What is your busine 
what impatiently, as he 


This time it was raised by a 


ss, my good woman?” demanded Paul, some- 
mself unfastened the door. 











“ My young lady is taken badly, sir,” was the woman’s answer. 
“‘My mistress is irom home, and belike I may be doing wrong, but I 
heerd you were larned in leechcrait, sir; so, may it please you, just 
step down, a weary way though it be, and give hera simple.” 

“And who may your mistress be?” questioned Paul. 

“ Miss Alice Cranstone, of the Hollies, so please you, sir.” 

Again a contracting of the brows showed Paul Corolla to be ill at 
ease. 

“ Lead the way, then,” was his somewhat testy reply; and the two 
went out along the moors. 

The summer night was dark and starless, the moon had not yet risen; 
nosound broke the stillness of the dreary moorland waste as Paul pur- 
sued his way onwari—no sound, at least, more earthly than that voice 
to which he had recently alluded as “ the ery of the river.” This ery, 
as is well known, is that louder sound of the water which rises towards 
nightfall. To-night it rang with more than its wonted solemnity upon 
the ear of Paul; and while the imagination of his more simple com- 
panion beguiled the way with legend of pixey and rock-sprite—the 
cloven hoof that ascended the loity mass of the Dewerstone—the black 
headless dog of the Valley of Plym—the stone circles raised when there 
were “ wolves on the hills, and winged serpents on the lowlands’—the 
Hell ter, where Satan strove with King Arthur—or the “nine stones’? 
that hatd their daily dance under the noontide sun—all the while the 
thoughts of Paul Corolla were with the days of his youth and of his 
love. His soul looked through the darkness, and he beheld that same 
track of moorland as he had beheld it of old—that very ground he had 
trodden years and years ago. Again, in fancy, the strong spiney 
branches ofthe golden ling sprang elastic from beneath his youthful 
tread; the azure bluebell drooped its head, burthened with beauty; the 
wild heath rusiled, and the herby thyme scented the fresh moorland 
gale, that died down fainting with sweetness. Paul did not know until 
that night how young he was still at heart. 

Alice Cranstone, the girl whose sick-room he had been thus un- 
expectedly called upon to visit, lay shivering like one in an ague-fit. 
As her pale, sweet face reposed sideway on the pillow, Paul gazed upon 
its almost child-like beauty, and marvelled little at the despairing 
madness of Philip Tremenheere. Aided by his recentiy-acquired know- 
ledge of her quarrel with her lover, he divined at once how much of 
real bodily sickness was here, and how much of disorder was the mind’s 
work. Bodily ill the poor child was, however; and a glance round the 
room soon served to initiate the Flower Magician into the secret but 
simple cause of her malady. 

* You have wandered far in search of these flowers,” he said to her; 


sweet-smelling, but sickly, Sviz@a ulmaria. “ You found this meadow- 
sweet sufficiently fragrant, doubtless, or you would scarcely have en- 
cumbered yourself with so plentiful a burthen.” 

The sick girl answered, like one in a dream, “I did not know I had 
wandered so far—I did not know I had gathered so much—I—I was 
thinking of something else.” 

“ You believe in charms?” questioned Paul. 

The lip of Alice blanched more and more as she responded, “I do 
not know. I sometimes think that some charm must have power over 
me, that I am possessed: why else—oh! why else, am I so weak? ” 
and she wrung her hands in sickness of soul. 

Paul, wko had watched his opportunity, now, while the attendant 
had for a moment withdrawn, drew from beneath his vest a few sprigs 
of his favourite mignionette. ‘Take this, my child,” said he; “ lay it 
next your heart. It is the reseda of the ancients, potent to calm and 
appease all suffering, whether of body or of mind.” And,as he bent 
over the sick girl to place the flowers in her hand, he whispered hastily 
in her ear, “Be of good cheer! I will watch over your Philip, and 
restore him to you, if it be possible. I have seen him, and I believe 
he bears a soul less unworthy than it seems. Take heart, but be silent. 
And now farewell,” he added aloud, “But stay, you must purchase 
this charm in kind, or it will not yield one half of its proper virtues. I 
am sorry to deprive you of your favourite nosegay, but you must give 
me this meadowsweet to carry away with me; I have a use for it. 
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And keep yonder window open awhile; the air is heavy with its 
odour.” 

A silent look of rapturous thankfulness from Alice, and a stealthy 
smile on the part of Paul, and the Flower Magician passed out, to 
tread his solitary way back across the lonely moors. What this short 
interview with that mere child had cost him; what he had felt, and 
how he had subdued the emotions that almost mastered him; was 
known only to himself. The longing of the heart he had felt to fold 
her to his breast and call her his child; the thirst with which he 
craved—childless and mateless as he was—to watch over and shield her 
tender youth from harm, no soul may divine. Few, indeed, could they 
have known his whole history, could have fully sym pathised with him. 
But Paul Corolla was, as Philip had said, no common man. Early 
disappointment had wrought nobly upon a noble nature: and, if now 
and then a momentary strain of bitterness came over him, it passed 
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again, and left him calm and enduring as before—trusttul in Nature— 
faithful to himself. 

It was a singular chance, but it so fell out that as Paul turned his 
steps away from that door-step, full of such hopeless longing of the 
heart, another mortal creature full of feeling as fervid as his own, and 
one whose destiny had formerly appeared to be woven with his own 
too closely for mortal hand to unravel, approached the spot he had just 
quitted. It wasthe mother of Alice Cranstone. Strange, indeed, was 
it that, as that night’s moon rose up clear and bright in the summer 
heaven, they two should stand, almost together, beneath the same 
broad belt of light—so near, yet oh! how far apart! Nineteen leaden 
years had sped on heavy wings since that same pair had breathed God's 
blessed air on that same span of earth. The same heavens—the same 
stars—were above them as of old; but they two, how were they 
changed! Each passed on,and knew not the other. 
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Little wonder was it that Paul had clung to nature as a child clings 
to its mother’s breast: little wonder that he worshipped her—and her 
alone—in all her forms of wondrous beauty, looking upon her ever as 
the sole type of the Immutable, 


een 


CHAPTER III. 


INFORMED with that elastic spirit which seeks and finds “ good in 
everything,” and inspired now by a new and engrossing object of in- 
terest, Paul began to experience an increased relish for life. He seemed 
to feel at last that he stood not quite alone. Human sympathies, which 
alone he had lacked, and, wanting which, even the exhaustless re+ 
sources of Nature herself were insufficient fully to satisfy his being 
once more stirred within him. His whole thoughts werecentered upon 
Alice and her lover. All the energies of his mind he determined to devote 





750 


to the accomplishment of one end—the reformation of Philip, who he 
rightly conjectured had been discarded by Alice on account of such 
habits and companions as those in the midst of which he had been dia- 
covered by the acute West Indian. Philip Tremenheere was yet very 
young, and Paul felt hopeful that to induce him to relinquish his pre- 
sent companions and their evil influence he needed only the substitu: 
tion of some other stimulus—required only to be led by gentle means to 
engaze in some better and wiser pursuit. All things appeared to favour 
, Philip had lost little time in renewing his visit to the 
Flower Magician. Struck by the originality of Paul’s mind, he sought 
him again and again; at first merely to satisfy a restless curiosity, or, 
perhaps, with some latent hope of deriving counsel and aid from one 
whose frank and cordial bearing was so much in unison with his own. 
He soon, however, grew to like the man Corolla; and it was not long 
befure a firm friendship sprang up between the two—a friendship rare 
between persons of different ages, But, though he had numbered more 
vears than his companion, his mind, in aequiring its full vigour, had 
lost little or nothing of the freshness of youth. The greatest good pro- 
mised to result from their intercourse. Not only did Philip find him- 
self insensibly drawn to adopt the same modes of thinking as his friend, 
but Paul was soon able to lead him to enter heart and soul into 
his own tranquil pleasures. Vegetable chemistry became in a short 
time Philip’s most engrossing and absorbing pursuit. Night after 
night, the two might be seen employed together in the small laboratory 
into which Paui had converted one of the rooms cf his house Here, 
while Paul was busied in preparing decoctions of the various medicinal 
herbs and plants which grew in abundance about the neighbourhood» 
Philip would perhaps be sitting, the blowpipe in his mouth, producing, 
with the aid of Nature’s magic, a colourless glass, by the simple fusion 
of a wheaten straw. 

Thus passed the remaining months of summer; and autumn drew 
on, ripe its burthen of fruits. 
Corolla had spread itself still further abroad, and people began to come 
from far and near, to see and judge for themselves what manner of man 
he was. Many burthened with some soul-disease, true believers in 
that lore which taught that the simplest wayside flower may be 
administered for “ the comfort of the heart, and the driving away of 
sorrow,” sought him for his simples. Others openly implored him to 
Crive hence, by any means, the internal enemy of their peace, 
presence maidened and rendered life a hell. 

One night, when Philip had left him, and he was about to relinquish 
his labours until the morning sun, Paul was startled by an apparition 


his design. 


with 


whose 


as singular as unex pected. 
in th 
veiled, slipped past him through the open door, and entered at once 
unannounced into the presence of the Flower Magician. The manner 
of Ker coming struck Paul as that of one whose courage to encounter 
the reputed necromancer had failed at the last moment. His myste- 
rious visitor remained standing in the shadow of the room, and seemed 
to gaze past rather than at him. It was impossible to trace her features ; 
but the t sound of her voice thrilled through the soul of Corolla, 
and sent the blood bounding through heart and brain like the rush of 
he Dart river. 
“] am here to seek your aid, Paul Corolla,” she said. “ Not long 
since vou raised from sickness to health one whose love is my solitary 
| and blessing. Whatever spell you called down on her, it was po 
t to heal and save, and worked a3 a miracle, swift and strong Is 
igician of these moors equally skilled to cure those maladies ot 
| which waste its mortal frame to a shadow, thus?” and she 
rom beneath her mantle hands 


ym 


So wan and transparent of hue, 
You might have seen the moon shine through. 


ld these wasted hands,” she continued, “ and judge what my 
ust be. The sickness under which I suffer is in my brain: 
) heart; 1 am consumed with the constant pressure of ove haunt- 
ing thoug 1t—the constant recurrence ef one miserable dream. One face, 
one form known and loved in early youth, is ever betore me. Nothing 
can free me from it. As surely as the night comes, as surely comes 
this dream—this nightmare of the heart. During my one short year of 
wedded life, the verv thought was banished as a for bidden thing; but 
2r was I free than back the haunting shadow came, more con 
wre terrible in its unsought presence, because once so forcibly 
I strive against it; I battle with its despair; in my waking 
task myselt with books; I labour with my hands; I go abroad 
All is unavailing. Speak! What can you do for 


7 


hours ] 
into ot her scenes. 


ecathlies and exhausted with the passionate energy with which 
spoke, Paul saw that strength failed her. “Take this,” he said, 

. poured from a phial an infusion he had just prepared. As he 

did so, he conaetwes to change his position, so that the light should not 
fall upon his fac His voice was husky with emotion, and scarcely 
né { the effort ‘he was evidently making to disguise its tone. Some- 
thing in bis manner possibly struck her as singular; and for a moment 

» hesitated to accept the offered draught. 

‘Fear not to drink,” he said, “the infusion is simple: an ancient 
remedy, sacred to the memory of its diseoverer, Gentius of Illyria. Its 
v irtue es are alike prized by the hardy Swiss, and the more feeble natives 
of our West Indian Isles. Have faith, and drink.” 

But > cup fell from her hand. “ That you have visited those far- 
off lands, I know,” she cried. “ You are said to have spent a life there. 
Tell me where—in which of those distant islands you have been a 
dweller?” 

“In the ‘Island of Humming-birds,’ as we call it there,” 
Coroll: 1. “You know something of it? ” 

“Trinidad!” And she drew closer to Paul, that not a word, a breath 

of his should escape her. “It is a vain, vague hope, | know,” she cried, 

eagerly; “yet it was this hope that half lured me hither. Can it be? 

is it p ssible that you should ever have met one who lived and died 
there 2—one who—his name was——” But she could not utter it. 

Taking a letter from a drawer, Paul tore off the signature and placed 

t before her, saying quietly “That. was: the man.” 

Flo: ence Cranstone—for it was-indeed the mother of Alice—did not 
start or faint. But hereager ear clove to his words. She believed him 
to be a mazician, now, im truth; and, filled with a degree of awe that 
held her spellbound, she motioned with her hand for him to speak 
further. 

“| knew him well,” he said, “none better. 
he ever laid bare his inmost heart before me. He had been early dis- 
appointed; but he learut to bear the ill like a man. He had loved and 
wooed among these very moors. Lovelier to him was the fierce moun- 
tain storm, sweeping yonder moorland ridge, than all the glowing, sunlit 
gardens of those Islands of the West: dearer to his ear the burr of the 
wild plover’s wing, than the flutter of plumes flashing like living gems 
through the tropic air. But he is at peace: what would you more?” 

“ Nothing: my soul is satisfied !” 

She turned to go; but Paul arrested her step on the threshold. 

“Ye t a moment stay,” he cried. “To one haunted as you profess to 
be, such comfort as J have given islittie. What if my power extends 
further? Are you prepared for all that it might reveal to you?” 

“Anyta g—anything of him! But oh! what can bring rest to the 
one mi: erable, torturing thought, that he died ;—died, lone ly and for- 
saken, never kno ving that I too was betrayed even more drearily than 
he? He was slanacred before I was false!” 

“ How ?—Slandered ?” exclaimed Paul, in a tone that made Florence 
Cranstone start, and sent a knell through her heart like a voice from 
the far-off grave. 

“Even so. They told me he had wedded. 
prov ed—too late!” 

oejate?” returned Paul, as he sprang to her side. “Too late? 
there is life and truth, is love too late! Florence, 
lost love!” and Florence Cranstone fell like one 

Eheart of Paul Corolla. 


2eUe 


answered 


I was his second self: 


That falsehood was 


Meanwhile the fame of Paul | 


At the moment when the negro boy was | 
act of closing up the house for the night, a female figure, closely | 


| its design, so 
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CHAPT ER IV. 

Were this a tale of younger loves it might well close here. But the 
shadows of a life are like the moorland mists, not to be swept away 
with one light breath, or curled heavenward at the first call of the sun. 
So heavily did the past still press upon the memory of Florence, and 
so difficult did she find it to realise the strange change which had 
fallen upon her life, that she yielded to an impulse it was impossible to 
control, and for a time almost entirely withdrew herself into the seclu- 
sion of her own home, to ponder upon the present, and gradually ac- 
custom herself to the contemplation of the possible future. Unsatis- 
factory as this was to Paul, he made the less opposition to it, since he 
saw clearly that nothing but entire repose of mind was likely to re- 
store that healthful state of being without which life is but a burthen 
to its possessor. Out of themselves, too, and apart from their own 
individual cares, they had each sufficient food for thought; and plans 
for the happiness of Alice and of Philip soon engrossed them both, 
almost to the exclusion of every other object. 

Winter had now set in, and was drawing on with swift pace. 
Rimey frosts sheathed the thorned spikes of the golden moorland 
gorses; and silver snows deepened on the hills. Vegetation became 
scant about the rock-bound pastures; and solitary sheep tracks map- 
ping the upland ridges showed blank aad bald along the far white 
slopes. Cattle sought the shelter of leaf-bare boughs; and the stone- 
chat and the water-ouzel hid themselves away in clefts of the unhewn 
The year was indeed in its wane, and Christmas, with all its 
gracious and hallowed associations, was at hand. 

And the genius of Change, which showed itself everywhere, took new 
| forms of wonderment in and arownd the dwelling of the Flower Magician. 


rock, 


If before he had been accounted a necromancer, on the bare evidence of 
men’s superstitions, what now was likely to be the gossip’s tale, when 
at length a show real and tangible magic was presented to their 


eyes? 


of 


When first the winter came heralded by storms to the inhabitants 
numerous workmen—evidently brought 
busily about 
glazing 
hothouse and 

appeared to 
which 


of those wide-spread moors, 
thither 
the 
and 
xe urden, 
b 





a distance — were 
of Paul Corolla ; 
dismembering and _ transforming 
and orchard. No 
ye spared in forwarding the work, whatever that might 
going on, filling all at once with the sounds of busy, work- 
And, as one 


from seen 


altering, 


employed 
domains enlarging, 
roofing, 
homestead expense 
be, 
| W as the re { 

day life the erst quiet precincts of the magician’s home. 
prevailing idea is sometimes driven out by another, so Paul’s former re- 
putation as a wizard was suddenly furgotten; and, in place of the old 
tradition, he ‘ame to be regarded as a miser, or an 
| Whence, if not from some such source, could all this sudden exhibition 


Loaded waggons made their appearance day by day ; 


now alchemist! 


of wealth arise? 
what ad 
acked until the early 

Stil, enough 
with 
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and 
sunset screened their contents from 
to the eyes of the curious to fill the 
mind As if touched by the wand of a 
wizard’s domain became a short time transformed into a scene un- 
surpassed in the realms of Faéry. And as the gracious Christmasetide 
drew nearer and nearer, there arose a structure so rare, so delicate in 
beautiful in its choice adornments—little wonder was it 
if the simple inhabitants of those sequestered hills lifted up their hands 
in awestruck wonder and bewilderment. 

At last dawned the eve of the great winter festival of the year. And 
did Paul, the lonely liver, the man without kindred and without friends, 
did he become all at once a man of the world, a mere hollow guest-re- 
ceiver? Notso: the Christmas feast of Paul Corolla was characteristic 
of the man. He caused it to be given out far and wide that the 
Wizard of the Moors would throw wide his doors on that most blessed 
festival of all the year to the poorer inhabitants of his native wilds. 
The moorland children were to know what a Christmas feast-day meant 
for onee in their lives. 

Wide flew the gates. And what a scene of enchantment opened 
from within upon the delighted sense! Stretching away through far 
vistas, trellised over with the creeping foliage or the violet bearing ivy, 
rose pillar after pillar, clasped by budded branches of the hundred 
ruses of China. Grouped clusters of evergreens studding the long 
smooth-rolled floors shone bright with glossy boughs of vibuarnum, 
tresh as if newly uprooted from the classic ground of Mount Atlas. 
The searlet pyracantha and the ruddy winter cherry vied with the ripe 
red berries of the point-d holly. There, too, was seen, in wild pro- 
fusion, the far-famed Christmas rose—the fabled lunatie-curing shrub 
of Anticyra; while the aloe and the palm, with many another plant of 
wonderous growth that adorns the teeming earth, spread here their 
various foliage—ministers to the one great season's joy; till the pulse 
of the full human heart thrilled with a loveof the beautiful, and soul 
and sense were satisfied. 

Down every alley were ranged benches groaning under a weight of 
the yood old Christmvas fare. There the sire and the maiden, sere 
widowhood in its fading and rosy childbooed in its bloom, youth in its 
jollity and old age in its repose, all shared that Christmas wasaail in the 
wizard’s fairy hall. Nor was the poor black boy forgotten amidst the 
joy of the “ pale faces.” 

there, too, strayed Alice with her Philip, severed mow nomore. The 
promised bride of the New Year, she moved through the lengthened 
ais!es;.a coronal of orange- bloom encircling her beaming brow. 

Not far apart sat Florence, with Paul by her side—her long-treasured, 
never-forgotten love—the Paul Merecith of her youth—eur Paul 
Corolla! lt was not without significance that Paul had placed her near 
to that same spreading orange-tree, luxuriant in its fruited ripeness, 
and lovely in its yet iingering bloom, from which her daughter’s bridal 
coronal was torn. Restored health on her cheek, and renewed joy in 
her eye, Florence was perhaps the happiest of all that h: appy multitude. 
Full of dearest, tenderest associations was this Olt’ Year’s closing; and 
if, for her, a shadow of mystery hangs upon the probable issues of the 
Coming, for an answer to all such delirious questionings of the heart— 
all such wild and dreamy doub:ings of the soul—she has only to consult 
the Flower Magician. 


, unt winter 
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A CAROL FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Os Christmas morn, in olden times, though snow lay on the ground, 
And icicles hung by the wall, the minstrels went their round; 

And sang their carols, warning maids and mistresses to rise 
Betimes upon that holiday, and bake the Christmas pies. 


Nor was the warning lost, I ween; for, though the day before 
The pies had been already baked, there wanted something more 
To grace the board upon that d 1y—plum- puddings, ¢ ustards too; 
Besides the huge sirloin to roast, they had enough to do. 


The dinner o’er, the grace-cup served, round went the wine and ale, 
And jovial grew the company—one told a merry tale, 

While others sang a roundelay, until the sprightly sound 

Of music warn’d bothgreat and small to dance a merry round. 


Sir Roger led my lady out; the young ’squire danced with Sue, 
The borny, buxom dairymaid; the parson he danced too. 

Now in, now out, they jigged about, each Jeannette with her Joe; 
And all the maids again were kiss’d beneath the mistletoe. 


England was merry England then! and still we’ve “cakes and ale ;” 
So at this season, as of old, let honest mirth prevail, 

And let the wassail-bow] go round, and sing with heartsome glee, 

“ Since Christmas comes but once a year, we'll merry, merry be!” 


led to the mystery of the whole was, that these were never | 
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STEPHEN OLIVER. 





CHRISTMAS-EVE, 
1851. 


“The very noblest heart on earth ha‘h oft 
No better lot than to deserve.” 


Ir is the coldest hour that precedes the dawn; it is the coldest season of 
the year that ushers in the annual advent of the Morning Star of heaven 
and earth, Christmas-eve to the poor mendicant and his brother is cold 
to bitterness. The houseless have travelled far, crunching the winter- 
snows with their ill-defended feet. 


Cold blows the winter’s wind ; 
But ’tis not more unkind 
Than man’s ingratitude.” 


The hewers of wood and drawers of water render good service, for 
which they are ill repaid. Unremunerative labour passes a dreary 
time. 

Work without hope draws water in a sieve. 


But Christmas is proverbially bountiful; amd the weary anticipate the 
benevolence of the season with inward satisfaction. Nor, on Christmas- 
day, and Boxing-day after, are the wretched likely to be disappointed. 
But, Christmas eve! It is a season of transition ; and, like all such pe- 
riods, is painful—peculiarly painful—has a pain, indeed, peculiarly 
itsown. It is atime of preparation. The morrow’s banquet occupies 
all thoughts, and lapses the present inthe future. Charity is yet in 
her nonage—a few hours, and she arrives at her majority. Meanwhile 
the winter wind blows keenly cold, and those who need instant charity, 
unconsciously neglected, seem as they might perish of despair. Haply, 
to the poor wanderers, passing some patrician dwelling, gleams of the 
cheer within come through the ample windows, typing the warmth and 
comfort as well as the light of the interior, and mockingly contrasting the 
desolation and the darkness of the road without. With saddened glance, 
the boy eyes the radiance, and, picturing in the apocalyptic vision of his 
mind the abundance of a happy home, permits his lips to forget the 
bread of penury with which he had just appeased his hunger; or, if they 
remember it, the comparison makes still more coarse and hard the 
meagre fare that preserves but not nourishes the mere pauper existence, 
in which if the unprosperous may be said to breathe, they cannot be 
truly said to live. True life isnot mere being, but well-being; and none 
truly lives but he whose welfare is secured, being provided abundantly 
with whatever is needed for the sustenance of the body, aud a cheerful 
state of heart and mind. Ah! tkat poor mendicant lad lives not, if 
life be enjoyment ; his very faculties of life are rudimental, yet scarcely 
conscious of themselves—as much as they can do to exist at all: 
but, touching their vital activity and joyous exercise, the chill hand of 
convention oppresses and prevents their development in the unfolded 
germ. Those same gleams, that same radiance, fora moment are re- 
flected in the countenance of the unhappy. In the boy’s, something like 
a smile is generatel; but the sister’s becomes still more sad. A 
dolorous orphanage, indeed, is hers. 

And the statist has proved that in every given population there must be 
a certain proportionate number of the destitute—that is, under existing 
Philanthropy has conceived the idea that by 
improved arrangements, and» particularly by education, the num- 
ber may be greatly diminished. And this idea men have associated 
to carry out and realise in new forms of social life, and better 
institutions than those that satisfied our less enlightened fathers. 
Efforts of this kind are, indeed, the character-marks of the age in which 
welive. But these effects regard the future; the present has to bear 
not only the penalty of past misconduct, but the throes of coming im- 
provement. These, as well as that, are painful—full of the pain of 
transition. The present has been the year of promise, the year, also, of 
fearful omen; howbeit, to the enthusiastic, it has been the Christmas- 
eve of the world—the vigil of a hoped-for happier time. 

In acknowledgment of the dignity of labour, a Crystal Palace has 
been edified, its foundations laid in princely appreciation, and its 
A Palace? nay, a Temple; for 
in it the voiee of prayer and praise was heard, from prelatic lips 
and the workmanship of human hands was devoutly commended to the 
=uardianship of a superintending Providence. Nor in vain; for the 
design prospered exceedingly, and the consecrated industry of the 
world commanded the admiration of assembled myriads. To that 
Temple of Glass came the powerful and the feeble, the rich and the 
poor, the old and the young, the mighty and the sage, the ignorant and 
the sciolist, the fair and the brave; all came thither to pass their judg- 
ment on man’s works—to see more than they, more than the wisest, 
could understand, and then to pass, themselves, away into the ob- 
scurity of private individuation, awaiting that final doom when each, 
according to his works done in the flesh, shall be equitably judged in 
the spirit “by that Man whom He hath appointed the heir of all 
things.” 

That Palace—that Temple, commemorative of Spirit’s victory over 
Matter, reminds us of the tower built, aecording tothe poet, in “the 
Angel World :”— 

Here let us build, said he, a Tower of Light; 
That all upon the farther side may know 

We have in safety crossed the flood. Himself 
Placed the foundation-stone, amd, one by one, 
Masses of dazzling adamant, which starred 
The shining shore, like flowers that fringe the banks 
Of woodland brook, they piled up altar-wise 
At his command. On-every stone engraved, 
In gleamy darkness, was the name of Ged ; 
For every star # stone ; and every name 

A separate title symbolising love. 

A sheaf of lightning on the head he placed, 
Which with the skies innate communing held, 
And burned in correspondence. Thus was all 
With the pure blessing of perfection crowned. 


There is a law of development, and that of human progress acts in 
obedience to its nature. It is not by preaching the folly of war, and the 
wantonness of capital punishments, that either can be abolished ; but that 
the Spirit of Humanity gradually unfolds itself to conditions more 
blessed and still more blessed, until what was once Christian theory 
becomes Christian practice. Preaching is but prophesying ;—respects the 
future not to-day ;—the voice of a Christmas-eve, that promises good 
cheer on the morrow, but neglects, on the vigil, the footsore mendicant ; 
leaving, still, though for a brief while, the soldier to his sanguinary 
trade, and the hangman to his hateful office—both “honourable mur- 
derers, if ye will.” 

The despot world is passing ; the tyranny of the Continent must ulti- 
mately melt away before the warmth and radiance emitted from that 
House of Light—that temporary Home of all that was glorious 
in thought, in invention, and in art. But desolate are now those once- 
filled halls! No longer the Koh-i-noor, the Mountain of Light, shines 
like a revelation, half bright, half dark, a crystalline world, but is 
restored to its place in the palace of marble, whence it was brought to 
grace the palace of crystal with its kindred lustre. No longer the form 
of Beauty, Grecian in mould, yet manacled, pleads against tie country 
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that produced her, though shé | isdains fo return to transatiantic 
shores, the shame of freemen who respect not freedom. No longer 
in nave or transept, aisle or gallery, shall bust of poet, sage, or 
hero, or statue of god or demi-god, Amazon or maiden, man or 
animal, or group of sculptured figures in harmonious combination, 
compel the spectator of taste, despite the Horatian precept, to 
admire. The kingdoms of the world, each represented in its compart- 
ment, have remanded their several quotients from this grand array, not 
of arms but of arts. Here we had the nations of the East and the 
West, of the North and the South, all compressed into separate spaces, 
and forming portions of the World’s Palace—the world’s epitome. No 
more the multitudes of all peoples may be seen from that far gallery 
defiling, a sea of heads, along that wondrous nave—a countless number 
of admiring, marvelling men, women, children—all conscious of a 
miracle in the magnificent edifice and its gorgeous contents. Believe 
they in its permanence? or is its speedy doom even now spoken ? 
Have they melancholy forebodings? Is, then, the earth so poor she 
may not sus‘ain for long so costly a burthen? Is she still mendicant, 
and this her palace-temple, once divested of its treasures, but her idle 
offspring, to be discarded _ a beggar’s brat? Look we then again on 
the picture—Christmas-eve 

Contemplating afresh that melancholy sister, who can help think- 
ing that she, were she depicted as somewhat older and matronly, with 
her basket of sticks gathered from the hedges in the suburbs, might 
stand a fitting symbol of our great mother, the Earth—this sad 
world which we have hitherto done so little to enrich, so much to 
impoverish? That Crystal Palace, whose removal has been threatened, 








serves to show of what she is really capable—what man may make of | 


her matériel—how much, indeed, has been made, and to suggest how 
much more might be. Some of her ungrateful children, however, start 
back, as if alarmed at the aspect of industry, and what should be 
venerated for its beaaty repudiate for its terror. Privilege would plead 
for its own indolence, and not recognise too suddenly the claims of the 
Worker. It talks of reaction, ani already prepares resistance to pro- 
gress, as if “the good time coming” could come too soon. Why 
should it not come to us? Why should it be deferred to our posterity ? 
With what glorious garniture might we, even we, here and now, invest 
this seeming pauper-earth, if free way were given to Diligence and 
Genius! How might she be presently robed and crowned! What 
gems, what flowers, to m: ike an Empress of her, who long has appeared 
a widow, while evermore of her best son— 


—_—_— ——_——the soul 





Seem’d shed upon the universe, and grief, 
Deponent of its separate sadness, clung 
To the stnpendous dolour of all things, 
And wept with the great mourner. 





Why should the Reactionist dread the expiatory sorrow of a Kossuth ? 
and deny to “the august mate rnity” of 
of her deliverance from superstition and misgovernment? Why will 
they not aid to unbind 


’ Rome the long-expected day 


Andromeda ? She was not born 
To stand and shiverin the norihern bDiast, 
Or fester on a foreign rock, or bear 
Rude licence of the unrespective waves. 

Recovered from the marvel reverie in which the reminiscences of th: 
Crystal Palace cause the soul to slumber, who confesses not, in th¢ 
expression of the highest hopes for the world’s future, measured by hei 
capacity, that each becomes a Dreamer? Ay, but that which is one 





ADONIS AND ADON 


A TALE FOR CHRISTMAS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PLEASURES OF GENIUS.” 
ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS. 


Conscious waves, astutelv, 
Rejoiced, tumultuous surging ; 
—bBy the seashore, mutely “oe 
Sate the lonely Virg n; 

While thy murmurs, Ocean, 
Sported with the breezes, 

Music of their motion 
Making—such as seizes 

Spirits when they feel inspired— 


Thus sitting, unadmired, 

To watch the foam Adona seem’d, 
While it mantled, roll’d, and cream’d. 
Its spray once shed, ‘tis shed for ever, | 
Flowing away, retur 
And where it brake, an 
Another still, for evermore, | 
Grows to a ridge, and froths and frets, | 
And melts to vapour; all regrets 

“orestalling for the passing, by | 
The comin ~—borne with eestasy, } The world 
In endless series, like a chase— | 
Each eager for the former's place. 
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In royal robes the bride was seen, 
Adona—all-elected Queen 


In maiden meditation, she 


(Adona) sate; and, fancy-free, | Beside her, 
Felt like a weed upon the shore, | An image of 
Flung from that sea, unclad, forlore. Adonis, with 1 


j Lit up in hers his own desire; 
What mortal, girt with regal vest, And, while her cheeks with blushes glow’d, 
Her beauty awed the ignoble crowd. 
There were his altars, there his shrine; 
ie Worshipt was divine. 
—The likeness ot himself he saw, 
j And in the mirror look’d with awe. 


Crown'd with the myrtle for a crest, 

With springy step, now treads the lea, | 
As pleased with sand, and sky, and sea ? | Ani all! 
Who knows him not? Adonis—he 

Who is—just what he seems to be— | 
The glorious Monarch of the Isles 





‘ 

Then words he spake, to soothe and cheer, 
And heal’d her soon of shame and fear ; 
And heard her simple tale, in part— 

The rest he guess’d at, by the heart. 


“On some far isle, hid in the deep, 
Ceuch’d on a bank of tlowers asleep, 
A pirate crew, with purpose dark, One joy, aud deem that I retuse. 

PART I. | Had seen, and then on board their barx 

Conveyed her, meaning to enslave: 

Pursued, they toss’d her to the wave; 

And hither, 

like a corse than living creature, 

The billows bore her, in their pride, 

U nin} jured or in form or feature.” 


| Her voice, her air, the Monarch moved. Adona! 
| He look’d, he listen’d, and he loved. 


On golden throne, in marble hall, 
Adona sits Adonis by ;— 
It is a day of festival, 
never; | Of masquing and of revelry. 
tumbled o’er, | Adonia they call the day, 

| Whereon who would might idly play, 
And sport his jest, and boa st his say, 
Follow his fancy, and have bis way ; 
There was none to chide with nay— 
was a fair, and all were gay, 
Ever at this Adonia. . 





ind not tar above, Whose 


1 an’s dream is other men’s work. In those, the labours of many hands , Suffrage, and conciliate ‘Re od Democrac y. Strange union of means and 
that so lately filled those Crystal halls, were the dreams of many heads } ends—not insignificant, as we take it; — its pepe —— be read 
embodied—and now that they have vanished, in fancy, are they trans- | | "ae hile whoa wise—by a Sibthorp, ag tra eern “yey rO- 
figured back into dreams. Such are the mutations and the relations of | Se aN SALI cE EMRIS 8 I 


7 2 | long the period of transition, aud to intensify its pec uliar pain. War 
thoughts and things, . “ Thoughts speculative” and “ certain issues!” | has not yet been declared wholesale murder 3 nor capital punishment 


Future utilities belong to that magnificent edifice, and more particu- manslaughter in detail. Carnage and Victory, mounted on battle 
larly to the idea in which it originated, if suffered to remain or to pre- | Coursers, and decorated with honours, still triumph, ee ige ve — 
rails sf ~unie meal — a “3 | With glory on the field of groans Nay, in the streets of cities, they 
vail, and to be fitly occupied or realised; if not, that pauper mother § | have had hecatombs of victims, "defiled palaces, and pillaged teniples. 
beggar son not more idle, not more useless, than either. It lies in | ‘The Eagle yet is deified in Gaul. The Lion in Albion is yet blatant for 
destiny, whether further account shall be made of them or not. So like- | bloodshed; and the nations of the world await the hour of his slum er, 
wise of him, Such a proportion of the populations of the great cities | that they may arise and slay. Alike despotism and freedom yet ap- 
of the earth must be as he, without employment, without subsistent peal to the sword. Fraud and violence, still hand in hand, range over 
means, What individuals shall compose. thet nroportion, depends:more. | 2° globe to despoil and subdue. ‘The desert crieth out with a Voice 
cage em eee siiciveapeale Cua eae eta cabo sade aa and the finger of the Arab pointeth 
on fortune than on virtue—on accidents of birth, position—accidents of 
all kinds—and sometimes, but rarely, on volition. While full of the 
world’s gifts, that Crystal Palace resembled Intelligent Labour actively 


employed ; now emptied, it resembles the would-be labourer refused the And yet the terror of the massacre fills the soul of the Kabyle, and the 
privilege of work. For, to the mendicant and the criminal, it is a pri- | tripe of Ouled Riahs execrates the name of Pellissier. But a Yoice 
vilege refused. Enough of food and clothing has been raised without | from the Punjaub also arises, and the waters of the Sutlej arejred. 
their aid, and might be theirs to appropriate, had they but the means | Frank and Sikh, with the war steed, lie confused on its banks, and 
to purchase: these they have not, and therefore must obtain those with- | Murmurs are heard in Labore: “ Thus Britain rules in the East ; and of 


see nich. by oti sans. leval neal ty-4 pertatn ee her Christian people the sceptre is the sword.” Ah, surely the God of 
out purchasing, which, by other means, legal or illegal, to a certsin ex- | jsatties, Mars or Odin, should no longer be worshipped, by those who 


tent, they do; and then what is left over, and mach does, perishes for | would teach the Mahomedan how to live! Even on this Christmas- 
want of weareis and eaters. But, whatever statists assert, the mind | eve his ascendsncy is disputed ; to-morrow hope we that it may be sub- 
refuses to acknowledge a moral necessity in this condition of things; and | verted. Not in vain lived William Ladd, not in vain exists the 
still, hopes, that by the better distribution of means and produced league of universal brotherhood; and the olive of peace shall ere 
aig A hen entialled Ppa Op eae long supplant the laurel that yet enwreaths the victor’s brow. Other 
wealth, every appetite inay be satisfied, and every back that now goes | and better conquests shall succeed, which acknowledge the dove for an 
bare may be covered. The destiny that coerces is but the will of the | emblem, not the eagle. And then shall we turn from the gibbet to the 
powerful minority in states and churches; and, if those that govern | cross; and, like Him who there suffered, “ desire not the death of a‘sin- 
were to will it otherwise, the requisite distribution might be readily | D¢r, but rather that he should turn from his wickedness and live.’’* 

. : ~ > law ay, 2nt sha succe 7 é sient pre} ic 
agra It lies equally in such will to decree that the Crystal | iced Ga es eet aue of Gt ee eee 
-alace shall still continue the Tem] stry ; ‘ > childron | ~~: Oo agl? 2 . yste alace, o 
Palace shall still continue the Temple of Industry ; and that the childron | gyfer it to remain idle and empty; even though it should deny to the 
of the mendicant shall no longer beg, but work—no longer breathe only, | ragged urchin and the untaught girl the right of labour and the pri- 
but live. vilege of education, which makes em jloyment facile. 

g E i 
That “the pocr shall never cease from the land,” is not Heaven's de- Awake, spirit of Wordsworth, and in that poor boy’s immortal soul 
r | [CONS Yewets -alace ines ssi ilities. 
cree, but man’s. And some of the elect among men have seen that the | Te¢osmise a Cry stal Palace of divinest possibilities 
case is so; but their efforts avail not yet. As yet, it is but the happy | 
world’s vigil—the Christmas-eve of time. 


To the caverns of the dead— 


To the grottoes of Dahara. ; 


What laurell’d impotent shall show his head 
Beside that uncrown’d giant ! 

every idea, however, is prophetic of its own realization. Even so is a ‘ie : 
Every idea, however, is prophet a Thank the merciful and ever-provident Heavens, already the px 
: : and the ignorant are taken out of the hands of old and fatuous privi- 
the nativity of the heir of time—thefes- | lege; already to-day is the vigil of a happier morrow. 

tival of the great birth—these belong to to-morrow. To-night the chill 
wind pierces to the bone the unprotected and the orphan—though partly 





this. To-morrow what is now but conceived shall be begotten. The 
advent of thought andof deed— 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last -yllabie of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted foo/s 
The way to dusty death. 


cheered, it must be confessed, by the signs of coming festivity. To-morrow 
they may partake the joy of theday. Some “ stray pleasures” may 
find their way to them. But to-night the bitterness of the cold with- } 
out is enhanced by the sense within of right denied; the melanchols Let it be sono longer. Let us no longer be fools, so enlightened. 
fact of labour having become a personal privilege, granted to many, but | Let our yesterdays not have been in vain. Let us gather Experience 

. from the Past, and declare at length Harvest Home. It is time—it is 
full time. Even on Christmas-eve we may be charitable, and might 


2 ; ; be, if we made not too much account of the morrow. Even on this 
he but find it, and were he capable of it; both, hitherto, have proved vigil we have duties; and, in the midst of ou 


refused tohim who would but cannot, being forbidden or prevented. 


That destitute lad, so helpless in his destitution, would work, could 





reparations for a 
impossible to him, and may to his dying hour. Many have so lived, so | happier future, we should respect the present. inc ee aig while,it is 
i | to-day ; secure now our own happiness, and that of others. Benevolence 
neglects nothing, scorns limitation, and looks abroad as well as at b ome. 
Let us on Christmas-eve be studio usly charitable, and thus entitle pur- 


selves to be merry on Christmas-day, and happy for the whole of the 
thers a year of hopeful promise. The former would preserve continental | New year ensuing. 


ied: but, as we think, things shall not take this turn mued long 





And here it is that this world’s Christmas-eve—this entire year that we 
have passed—has been to sume a year of fearful omen, as well as to 


yrannies and French Presidencies, to avert, or delay for a while, the 


_— sos | 
suis Napoleon would make common cause with | i : 
Louis Napolec ould ma are | _ * We have = much helped in these reflections by a little book of ** Peace 


them; but,to secure the result, must, nevertheless, call on Universal ! Lyrics,” by H. G. Adams, laudable both for p etry and sent timent. 





nevitable change. 





A gloom upen Adonis f-ll— 

« This g blet wouldst thou taste? ’Tis well! 

The shoulders fit them to the yoke— 

An eath once vow'd who daie revoke? 

The draught be thine; I will not tell 

The magic charm, the wizard spell, 

That mingles there, lest thou shouldst lose “ 


It pass’d, but left within his eye 

A wildness, as of phrenesy, 

And torth his trembling lips there came 
Breathing thoughts and words of flame, 

Like the levin froma cloud. 

To the chase! tothe chase!” he cried aloud; 
“The deep-mouth’d bay of the hounds I hear! 
The sound in my soul is a sound of tear! 

For they are the hounds of hell, I wi 

Lm ; And their prey they never miss. 

Then in his arms Adonis took Ha! which of us are they pursuing? 

Adona, and upon her lips They goad the boar to my undoing— 
Impress’d a kiss, and shed a look Hold back! hold back! Ob, fat al zeal! 
Into her eves, they scarce might brook, His tusks witbin my side 1 feel! 
Bright as the sun’s ere his eclipse. No rese ue! n one! By Heaven’s decree, 
thus I die for thee!” 


My love to me is more than life— 
My mistress, bride, my queen, my wife!” 


tloating with the tide, 


This done, for Love had made him brave, 
The wine-cup to her hand he gave, 

And smiled well-pieased—so best might he 
Her bosom of all doubt set free. 


While thus he raved, his visage, act, 
In agonistic gestures fit, ‘ 
Sy mbor'd to ev ery sense the fact, 
His words described, performing it. 
And when he ceased to speak, he tell, 
As smitten by a sudden spell. 


PART IIL. 


Within her small white hand 

Adona took the cup, 

And held it to her lip so bland, 

Then drank the red wine up— 

O the rapture! ul! a-tremble, 

She the joy would fain dissemble ; 

; When, trom her unsteady ¢ rasp, 
Escaped the bowl, and sudden tell— 
Oh, late “twas whole, within her clasp! 
Now, broken, lo! the fragments tell— 
What? that Adonis loved too well! 
He knew, not she, the oracle. “On thy dead Lord thou lookest here, 
Whom love fur thee has slain; 
absence thou must le: arn to bear 
Till his lite come back ags 

His lcve than death is stronger far; 
Yet doom’d with doom to be at war, 
He still shail conquer, but to be 
Again subdued, for ever and aye; 

Six moons on earth res'ored to thee, 
Six moons spent with Proserpina.’ 


Adona look’d upon her Lord; 

Adona, the too much adored, 

Gazed, as her eyes, that would not wee} 
Might from their stiffen’d spheres out] 
But, in the madness of that hou r, 
The Flamen’s words had healing power :— 











immortal Love, PART III. 


his eves of fire, 





“When the bowl shall be broken, 
Ere the rite can be spoken 
On the Deatt less the deadly shall be ywroken !” 
| — These were the words the Flamen aloud 
Exclaimed, advancing before the crowd 
Into the presence. 


The sound appall’d. Adona heard; then stoop’d, embraced 


: > Adona’s senses were all enthrall’d In her two loving arms her Lord 
O ha wv band! O joyous troop! nd, th 48 F rst s cPge we Pa Cece tices 6 3 at 
( Pi i joyous cop y And, thus care s’d, and worshi; pp *d so, And pale she stood in the midst otf throngs. And wept the tears her beauty grack d 
That bask within the summer smiles, i The woman to a goddess grew, in j ical : i : 
And make with this a sister group. And greater felt than she might kno Canna She Salles take sypete aed Thele gon sae Seren Soe Son enced, 
$i ‘ i create t than s ‘ <n0Ww— 
The Scotiee tenih ahinsdiatid n ze ~emaiel songs, Wherefore it is that, evermore, 
" P ‘ e lovely and the deathiless too. While the stern Priest said, i > silence When Winter, like the fi ar 
What stays his step? In mute amaze, the stern Priest said, in the silence #kR, like the furious boar, 


That mciden shape arrests bis gaze. 


And shadows deepen’d on her brow; 
With terror or with shame o'erpower'd, “ Now 
She tuin’d to flee—but where and how ? 
She turn’d to flee, but, worn and weak, 
Sank on the beach, and could not speak. 
Then, in thy heart, Adonis! sprang 
Pity. and, like a fountsin, sang— 

A soft and clear and silvery song, 
Running its pebbly bed along, 

Which, save in stillness and in shade, 
No sound unto the ear had made. 

‘That royal soul the whisper heard, 
And, soon to love by pity stirr’d, 

The Monarch scanned the maiden’s face, 
With marvel at the expressive grace 
That life to every lineament 

Significance and lustre lent. | quail !” 





That shall 





Her eye of pride Adonis read, 

—But, as he look'd, a darkness lour’d, And, till’d with more of love than dread, 
Exulting said: 

yy the Sun! 

Whate’er thou wilt, 

be done, 

Or grace or guilt—— 

Speak! bave thy will, my goddess-Dbride !” 


I see the wine-cup by thy side, 
The liquor mantles to the brim, 
The beads upon its surface swim, 
Each globule is 
They run a race, they dance a measure, 

And, like the planets in the sky, 

Have their own stellar harmony. 

Merrily, merrily the dim, ples laugh ; | 
And fain—how fain—weuld 1 the goblet 


dread :— Slays the bright Sun, and Narvre all 
Wears a white s shroud, a snow y pall, 
The Syrian damsels mourn thy death 
Adonis! but with hope and faith 
Expectant of thy resurrection ; 
When Earth, because of thy atfectior 
Anew shall blossom and shall bear, 
Dying and living every year.+ 


“One moment, and religious wont, 
ith ceremonial order fitting, 
Had taken from the holy font, 
} The while your hands in bonds were 
knitting, 
The sacred chalice, and to thee 
Presented it with sanction free. 
| ~} so 
me ae pony bee il eo t The fable of Adonis, the young favourite of Venus, ha; 
| That had been good, had the form been so— been thus explained :-—** Adonis, or Adonal, was an Crienta 
Wherefore the bridal we forego. title of the Sun, signifying Lord; the boar supposed to have 
Wake from thv trance, too much adored killed him was the emblem of Winter, during which, the fro- 
Adona! look upon thy Lord!” | ductive powers of Nature being suspended, Venus was said 
| to lament the loss of Adonis until he was restored again to 
life ; whence both the Syrian and Argive women annually 
As she was bid, Adona did; | mourned his death, and celebrated his restoration.” The 
| And look’d upon Adonis, whom manner of treating the subject in the text is perfectly ori- 
! Some horror seem'd to wrap in gloom. ginal; a novel invention humanising the old argument. 





a world of pleasure, 


Obedient now too late, thus chid, 
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ADONIS AND ADONA.—DRAWN BY G. THOMAS. 
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THE STREET CAROL.—DRAWN BY PHIZ. 


THE STREET CAROL 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHIZ. 


Now, too, is heard 

The hapless cripple tuning through the strects 

Her carol.; 
Tue humble harbinger of Christmas is again at our door. The busy 
year has rolled away ; its industrial wealth has been gathered, and again 
dispersed ; and, possibly, the return of the sublime season may be un- | 
usually welcome, with its observances, sacred and secular, its troop of | 
mirthful games and little painted pomps. Yet the grand spectacle had 
its sweet uses attempered: the Great Exhibition was opened and closed | 
with prayer and thanksgiving; and the Crystal Palace enshrined 
amidst its treasures—a CHRISTMAS TREE! | 

The celebrations of Christmas are still rife among us. Its stream of 

joy is not narrowed, but more equally diffused through society; and, | 
although much of the custom of profuse hospitality has passed away, 
Christmas is yet universally recognised as a season when every Christian | 
should show his gratitude to the Almighty for the inestimable benetits 
procured to us by the Nativity, by an ample display of good-will toward 
our fellowemen :— 





Who made himself the price of sinne 
To make us heirs of glory ? 

To see this babe all innocenee, 

A martyr borne in our defence— 


What comfort by him doe wee winne, | 
} 
Can man forget this storie ?—BEN Jonson. | 


It is, however,an error of the day to deplore a falling-off in Christmas 
commemorations; whereas the enjoyment has but assumed a healthier 
tone. The Past is evcr more picturesque than our own age; and 


*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. | 


We delight to sit among Elizabethan tables and seventeenth-century 
chairs, which carry the mind’s eye back to a period far more poetical 
than the present. We stroll into the Great Hall at Westminster, | 
wherein our Plantagenet Kings feasted at Christmas and Epiphany :— 


| 

This is the place 

Whence even now the tumult of loud mirth | 

Was rife, and perfect in my listening ear. | 

| 

But, step into Whitehall, and there you will see the Lord High Almoner | 
distributing the Royal alms, as he was wont to do centuries since; at 
Windsor the Sovereign is herself superintending the distribution of her 

seasonable bounty; the Lord Steward fills the hungry prisoner with | 
good things; the good cheer shines upon Ragged Schools and other 

havens of charity; and civilisation carries its luxuries into almost every | 

family throughout the length and breadth of the land. The moderation | 

observable in our times is more conformable to the precept in that | 

homely work, the * Whole Duty of Man,” enjoining us not to make the | 

day “ an occasion of intemperance and disorder, as too many who con- | 

sider nothing in Christmas and other good times but the good cheer | 


and jollity of them,” | 





Itis a sign of this more gracious and hallowed tone that the singing of 
Carols at the coming of Christmas has increased of late years; and the 
revival has the effect of bringing before us many an individual instance 
of wretchedness and privation, which must enlist the wide-spread sympa- 
thies of the season. The Carol-singer whom the Artist has portrayed is 
a type of this phase of our metropolitan population. 

The Christmas Carol, though not precisely in its present form, is of 
very remote origin. Jeremy Taylor figuratively remarks, that the first 
Christmas Carol was the hymn of the angels tothe shepherds on the 
plains of Bethlehem :—“Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, 











‘and good-will to men.” Milton, also, thus mentions the same anthem :— 


His place of birth a solemn angel tells, 

To simple shepherds keeping watch by night ; 
They gladly thither haste, and by a quire 

Of squadron’d angels hear his carol sung. 


The Christmas Carol was not, however, confined to the Church offices 
in the medieval times. “ It has been the custom,” says a modern writer, 
“for the common people of England, for many centuries, to go about in 
bands at an early hour on Christmas morn, serenading their neighbours 
with what are called ‘carols.’ These ditties even gladdened the festivals 
of Royalty; for, when Henry VII., in the third year of his reign, kept 
his Christmas at Greenwich, in the middle of the hall sat the dean 
and those of the King’s chapel, who, immediately after his first 
course, ‘sang acarall.’ A manuscript in the British Museum, however, 
carries the practice tothe Anglo-Norman times, in the Carol commencing 
with— 


| Now lordlings listen to our ditty, 
| Strangers coming from afar ; 
| Let poor minstrels move your pity, 
Gives us welcome, soothe our care. 
In this mansion as they tell us, 
Christmas wasseil keeps to-day : 
And, as king of all good fellows, 
Reigns with uncontrolled sway. 


The earliest collection of Christmas Carols supposed to have been pub 
lished is only known from the last leaf of a volume printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde, in 1521. It contains the celebrated “ Carol bryngyng in the 
Bore’s Head,” which, with innovations, is sung to this day at Queen's 
College, Oxford. (See the Engraving of the ceremony in the ILLus- 
TRATED LONDON NEws, No. 243.) 

The majority of these early Carols were, however, religious; and 
many of them appear to have been even of earlier date than the Refor- 
mation. But some of them have been handed down to us in an inter- 
polated state, as in the quaint old ditty beginning— 


Joseph was an old man, an old man was he, 
And he married Mary, Queen of Galilee ; 


which was sung by companies of little children, and which brings fairly 
before us the paintings of the old masters, where Joseph is always repre- 
sented as so old a man, and Mary sits in the oxen’s stall, with the crown 
on her head :— 


As Joseph was a-walking, he heard an angel sing, 
* This night shall be born our Heavenly King ; 
He neither shall be born in heusen ner in hall, 
Nor in the place of Paradise, but in an 0x’s stall.” 


,; Very melodious, too, is the rhythm of the Carol beginning with “I saw 
three ships come sailing on,” and containing this verse :— 


| And all the bells on earth shall ring, 

| On Christmas-day, on Christmas-day ; 
And all the bells on earth shall ring 

| On Christmas-day in the morning. 

! 

| 


The two following verses are varied with— 


And all the angels in heaven shall sing, 
And all the souls on earth shall sing. 


The Anglo-Norman /feste-chanson we have already quoted is more an in- 

| citement to Christmas revelry than a picture of its holy joy. Another of 

these secular Carols has been discovered in a MS. of the time of Henry 

VI., though the song itself is probably of a century earlier. It relates 

to dressing the halls and chambers with evergreens at Christmas, from 

which ivy was discarded, as it was used at funerals: here are a few lines 
in modern orthography :— 


Nay, ivy! nay, it shall not be, I wis ; 
| Let holly have the mastery, as the manner is; 
| Let holly stand within the hall, fair to behold ; 
| Yet ivy stand without the door—she is full sore and cold. 
Nay, ivy, &c 
Holl and his merry men deftly dance and sing, 
} Ivy and her maidens are always sorrowing. 
| Nay, ivy, &c. 


The Reformation did not impair the popularity of the Christmas 
Carol in England. ‘* Suppose,” says one writing in 1631, “ Christmas 
' now approaching, the evergreen ivy trimming and adorning the portals 
, and partcloses of so frequented a building; the usual Carols to observe 
_ antiquity cheerfully sounding, and that which is the complement of his 
inferior comforts, his neighbours, whom he tenders as members of his 
own family, join with him in this consort of mirth and melody.” At the 
end of a miscellany of epigrams, &c., printed about the same period, is 
a “ Christmas Carroll,” reciting the pastimes of the season :— 


Harke how the wagges abrode doe call 


j Each other forth to rambling ; 


Anon, you’ll see them in the hall 
For nuts and apples scrambling. 

The wenches, with their wassell-bowles 
About the streets are singing ; 

The boyes are come to catch the owles, 
The wild mare in is bringing. 

Other Carols, of a devotional character, were also in use. Warton 
mentions a licence granted to one Tysdale in 1562 for printing “certaine 
goodly Carols to be sung to the glory of God ;” again, “ Christmas 
Carols authorised by my Lord of London ;” and in the Churchwardens’ 
accounts of St. Mary-at-Hill, in the city of London, A.p. 1537, is the 
following entry :—“To Sr. Mark for Carolls for Christmas, and for 
5 equare books, iijs. iiijd.” 

Bishop Andrewes, in a sermon on the Nativity, preached December 
25, 1619, celebrates the day as “ glorious in all places; as well at home 
with Carols, as in the church with anthems.” For the last two centuries 
the practice of singing Christmas Carols has been preserved in England, 





more or less, over different parts of the country. In Heath’s “ Account 
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of the Scilly Islands,” he says, that it is usual there to sing Carols on 
Christmas-day at church. Goldsmith, in his “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
writing about 1763, and “laying the scene of his narrative at a small 
cure in the north of England,” relates, that, among other customs which 
they retained, the inhabitants “kept up the Christmas Carol.” Brand, 
in 1795, states that little troops of boys and girls, at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and other places in the north of England, “ go from house to 
house, knocking at the doors, singing their Christmas Carols, and 
wishing a happy New Year.” 
of Yorkshire, notes:— About six o'clock on Christmas-day I was 
awakened by a sweet singing under my window. Surprised at a visit 
sv early and unexpected, I arose, and, looking out of the window, 
I beheld six young women and four men welcoming with sweet 
music the bleesed morn.” ‘ Carols,” wrote our old friend William 
Hone, in 1825, “ begin to be spoken of as not belonging to this cen- 
tury, and few, perhaps, are aware of the number of those now 
printed.” He adds that possibly ‘“‘upwards of 90 are at this time 
published annually.” 

A learned President of the Royal Society (Mr. Davies Gilbert) has 
published ** Ancient Christmas Carols, with the Tunes: he writes, 
till lately, in the west of England, on Christmas-eve, about seven 
cr eight o'clock in the evemmg, “cakes were drawn hot from the 
oven; cider or beer exhilarated the spirits in every house; and the 
singing of Carols was continued late in the night. On Christmas- 
day these Carols tock the place of psalms in all the churches, espe- 
cially at afternoon service, the whole congregation joining ; and at the 
end it wasusual for the parish-clerk to declare,in a loud voice, his 
wishes forta merry Christmas and a happy New Year to all the pa- 
rishioners.” 

In 1838 William Howitt wrote :—‘ The Christmas Carols which were 
sung about from docr to door, for a week at least, not twenty years 
ago, are rarely heard now in the midland counties. More northward, 
from the hills of Derbyshire, and the bordering ones of Staffordshire, up 
through Laneashire, Yorkskire, Northumberland, and Durham, you may 
frequently meet with them. ‘The custom of Christmas Carolling prevails 
in Lreland to the present time. In Scotland it is unknown. In Wales 
it is still preserved, perhaps to a greater extent than in England. After 
the turn of midnight on Christmas-eve, divine service is celebrated, 
followed by the singing of Carols to the harp; and they are simi- 
larly sung in the houses during the continuance of the Christmas 
holidays.” 

In the “ Penny Cyclopwdia” (voce Carol), date 1856, the writer states: 

“It is still sung during the fe-tive season in many parts of the 
country, though now seldom heard in the metropolis” Since the 
‘was written, Carol-singing has been cherished by the publication 
of collections of Carols, original and selected; one of which has Leen 
issued by the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. Dr. 
Gauntlett has also arranged, composed, and edited * Cliristmas Carols; 
or, Lays and Legends of the Nativity ;” * including “ Where is the 
Golden Cradle ?’ “OQ Wouder of all Wonders,” by the Rev. W. J. 
Biew; a quartet or semi-chorus; “ The Legeud of Joseph and the 
Angel,” concluding thus :— 


above w 


Then be ye glad, good pecpie, 
This night of all the year, 
And light ye up your candles, 

His Star it shineth near. 

And all in earth and heaven 
Our Christmas Carol sing, 
Goodwill, and peace, and glory, 
And all the bells shall ring. 


The collection closes with a very old favourite :— 


God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
Remember Christ our Saviour 
Was born on Christmas-day ; 
To save poor souls from Satan’s fold 
Which long had gone astray. 


Cuoavs.—0 tidings of great comfort! 
O tidings of great joy! 


Delightful it is to hear the church bells ringing merrily on Christmas- 
eve, or the Carol echoing through the comparatively vacant street. 
Such delights have been thus touchingly sung by a liviug poet :— 


Wake me, that I the twelvemonth long 

May bear the song 

About me in the world’s throng ; 

That treasured joys of Christmuas-tide 

May with mine hour of gloom abide; 

The Christmas Carol ring 

Deep in my heart, when I would sing; 

Each of the twelve good days 

Its earnest yield of duteous love and praise, 

Ensuring happy months, and hailowing common ways.—KEBLE. 


With a graceful chanson of our own day we conclude: 


Oh, spare one faggot from the pile, 


Be merry all, be merry all, 
To warm the poor at Caristmas. 


With holly dress the festive hail; | 

Prepare the song, the feast, the ball, | 
To welcome merry Christmas. } When you the costly bang 

To guests who never famine f 

Oh, spare one morse! from }our meal, 
To feed the pcor at Christmas. 


And, oh! remember, gentles gsy, 
For you who bask in fortune’s ray | 
The year is all a holiday, | 
The poor have only Christmas. When gen'rous wine your care con- 
| trols, 
When you, with velvets mantled o’er, | And gives new joy to happiest sonls, 
Defy December’s tempests’ roar, Oh, spare one gobiet from your bowls, 
Oh, spare ene garment from your To cheer the poor at Christmas. 
store, | 
To clothe the poor at Christmas. So shall each note of mirth appear 
More sweet to Heaven than praise or 
From blazing loads ef fuel, while | prayer, 
Your homes with in-door summer | And angels in their carols there 
smile, | Shall bless the rich #t Christmas. 
Hon. Rh. Spencer. 





We append as a tailpiece to our Carol ramble a scene of out-door 
life, such as may often be witnessed immediately before Christmas-day. 
The weather is thick enough for a ‘“‘ London particular” fog; the folks 
on the trottoir give abundant evidence of a “raw, coldday,” from the 
urchin with his hands deep in his pockets to the passenger of the 
better class in his chesterfield. Tothe right of the picture is a pretty 
piece of street pastime: the hobbledehoy is erjoying the slide, watched 
by the two boys, who are anxiously awaiting his departure that they 
may have their turn. In the foreground is a butcher on his fast-trotting 
cob, carrying out the Christmas joints, suggestive of a warm contrast to 
the picture, and reminding us of Bloomfieid’s homely verse:— 

The butcher whistled at the door, 
And brought a load of meat; 

Boys rubb’d their hands, and cr 
Dogs wagg'd their tales to see’r. 


“ Ther.’s more,” 


“ Tuarowine Tie Hoop. ’—Ona Old Christmas-day the village 
of Haxey is enlivened by the anniversary of what is termed “ throwing 
the hood,” one of the most anciept customsin England. It is said to 
have had its origin from one Madame de Mowbray, who, a few years 
after the Conquest, was riding through Craize Lound, a hamlet of this 
village; the wind blew her riding-tood from her head; and so great 
Was the amusement to Madame Mowbray, that she left twelve acres of 
Jand to the twelve men who were runn.ng after it, and gave them the 
curious name of Boggoners. The land, with the exception of about a 
quarter of an acre, has for centuries been lost to the Boggoners. The 
throwing of the hood now consists of the inhabitants of West Wood- 
side and Haxey trying who can get the hood to the nearest public-house 
in each place. The hood is made of straw, covered with Jeather, and 
is about two feet long, and nine inches round. The twelve Boggoners 
are stationed so as to catch hold of the hood, and they are pitched 
against the multitude. As soon as a Boggoner touches the hood or 
catches it—for it is always thrown from one to another as soon as caught 
—the game ceases. Last year there were not less than 2000 people pre- 
sent from all parts of the neighbourheod,, in spite of a dense fog, to wit- 
ness this custom.—Lincolnshire Chronicle. 


* TLe music sold by C. Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond-street, 


A writer, in 1811, im the North Riding | 





| returned and destroyed the flowers. 
| aremarkably kindly heart, do not allow the Spring to wait long, but | At last the Fir-tree replied :— 
' 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


‘THE POPPY AND THE FIR. 
BY JOIN OXENFORD. 


(From the German of Gustav von Putlitz.) 


THE POPPY. 
WE are altogether wrong if we imagine that the flowerscan do nothing 
but bud, and bloom, and smell, and fade, for, although this opinion is 
very generally entertained, it has merely been forced uponus by our own 
conceit, which would fain make us believe that everything in nature 
exists only for our sakes, and that, because we can only perceive the outer 
life of flowers, they have, forsooth, no inner life at all. However, as I 
have already said, that is not the case. Not only has every flower a 


| character of its own, so that one is modest, another vain and proud, a 


third cheerful and brilliant, a fourth dull and sullen, according to their 
different hues and habits, but every one has also its own wishes, aspira- 
tions, joys, loves, and sorrows, while all of them have in common a most 


| exalted patriotism—not a mere attachment to the soil, but such a 


devotion to the spot on which they have grown, that they cannot exist 
anywhere else—a sentiment which in modern times has often been 
wanting among mankind. The flowers have, too, an organ of commu- 
nication, and to him who understood their language they could tell 
many a pretty tale, and he could pass many a night (for that is the 
proper time, as we shall presently see) in listening upon the enamelled 
field, and all the motley images which passed before him would, pro- 
bably, appear to him like a beautiful poetical dream. 

Now, the narrator of this tale was lying, one balmy moonlight night, 
on the flowery carpet of the wood, and listening—or, as some will 
rather believe, dreaming —when all at once he heard a thousand little 
voices rising from the flowers. Probably some kind fairy, to whom 
he had unconsciously done some good office, had lent him his hearing 
for the night. The reed whispered a long dismal lyric poem 
into the ear of his neighbour, who listened with great attention. The 
common cornflower, who is a sort of scandalous chronicle among the 
flowers, chattered away; while at a short distance the red mossflowers 
were tittering together, and had evidently told something droll. The bell- 
flower was silent, but she constantly gave assent to what her neighbours 
said by nodding her head backwards and forwards. With the quaking- 
grass it was just the reverse, for that kept shaking its head, and could 
cot believe anything it heard. Whether they had perceived the listener, 
and, according to the old proverb, wished to punish him for his in- 
trusion, or whether the topic was a favourite one with flowers—for sonie 
reason or other—their discourse on this occasion chiefly turned on the 
injustice and unkindness of which man had been guilty towards 
them. 

“ Alas!” said a knot of thyme-blossoms, in a mournful tone, “look 
where the clumsy foot of man has again crushed our dear brothers and 
sisters.” 

“Ay, they do not care for us,” said a catchfly, who liked to be 
looked at, and therefore raised herself straight on her slender stem, 
“however we may caress them and adhere to them. If they would 
only destroy us for being mischievous, like the hemlock, it would not 
be so bad; but nothing is harder to bear than their contempt. They 
do not even think us worth the trouble of keeping their feet from our 
heads!” 

“ According to your remark, then,” kind ly interposed a forget-me-not, 
“we ought to consider mankind as most unjust toward us. And yet I 
can answer these reproaches. Are we not their loveliest ornament 
when they hold their festivities, and do they not always select us as 
messengers of their holiest feelings—of their love?” 

“Those times have long gone by,” grumbied the sorrel. Does not 
man, in the height of his presumption, dare to meddle with his Crea- 
tor’s handiwork, and endeavour to imitate, nay to surpass, us with 
wretched things made of painted paper? Which, now, are the fairest 
ornaments—ourselves or those paltry copies? And as for messengers 
of love, they only employ us in that capacity when they can get no- 
thing better. Besides, the language of flowers has long gone out of 
fashion; they call it sentimentality, and laugh at it.” 

“T could endure all that,” interposed the lily; “for how can man 
appreciate feelings which he does not know? Oniy, he ought not todeny 
the existence of those feelings which are brought plainly before his 
eves. When night has passed, and we look around us in the light of 
morning, we are sure to miss one of our playmates, who has bowed her 
head in the evening twilight, or bas been despoiled by the sharp night 
breeze. We then mourn over her, and tears tremble in our eyes. Man 
sees these tears; but, without troubling himself to 
he denies that the drops are a sign of our mournful 
that it is nothing but the dew which the morning 
tere! over us.” 

This proof of human injustice must have been very convincing, since 
for the moment none of them had anything to say by way of addition 
or reply. A group was then formed around a brilliant poppy which 
stood cl»se by me in full bloom. For some time I had remarked that 
all the flowers in her neighbourhood laid their heads together, and took 
no part in the conversation which had been so little flattering to me. 
When the pause occurred, the cowslip, shaking her bells, cried out, “ Si- 
lence, silence, sisters! the poppy has something to tell us.” * Silence, 
silence; a story from the poppy !” was the general cry, and all of them 
listened attentively. Even the reed-grass had finished its long poem. 

The Poppy now raised herself on her slender stalk, looked around her, 
and then rocked several times backwards and forwards. 


feelings, and says 
mists have scat- 


understand them, | 


| 


| quite upright, and only turas about creaking, because 


I expected | 


that she would have let her audience entreat her for a long time, | 


vould have feigned hoarseness, and at any rate would have uttered a 


world of excuses; but things of this sort could not have been in fashion | 


among the flowers, for the Poppy, without any ado, told her story at 
once. 

“ You wish to hear me, then,” said she. “ Well, I must tell you, that, 
according to ancient traditions, which have been handed down from 
one generation to another in my family, we poppies owe our existence 
to avery singular event. Ofcourse you do not believe that, when 
the world was first created, we flowers were scattered all at once over the 
earth. No—one came after the other, and things went on then much 
as they go on in the spring-time now.” 

“ And what goes on in spring ?” interposed the cornflower. 

“ You had better ask that of the daisy,” replied the Poppy, “as she 
is an early flower; and then do not interrupt me any more.” — 

The daisy, who had generally been lightly esteemed—nay, was 
looked upon as somewhat of a simpleton—while her cousin, the pansy, 


come out as soon as they can. Such is the case with the good violet $ 
but when she looks round and finds the earthso bare, and so few of her 
sisters awake, her courage fails her, and she again hides her head 
under the green leaves. Men call this modesty, but it is much moré 
fear; and then there awakens in the violet a strong desire for her com- 
panions, which she expresses by the sweetest fragrance. Poor violet 
her desire remains unsatistied, and when the others come she has already 
completed the measure of her days. However, as she always feels at- 
tracted by her sister flowers, she sometimes returns for a few days in 
autumn, and obtains her wish, though, for that very reason, she does 
not smell so sweetly as when she blooms for the first time.” 

“ You now see what happens in spring,” resumed the Poppy; “ and 
so it was in the time of the creation—one flower came after another. 
However, at the time to which my traditions extend, most of them had 
already assembled, and the earth was truly beautiful, for joy and con- 
cord prevailed everywhere. Men and animals dwelt together in peace, 
and there was nothing but rejoicing from morning tiil evening. ‘There 
was only one single being in the wide wide-world which did not share 
the general joy, and wandered mournfully over the young earth—that be- 
ing was Night. You will ask why she was so sad. Recollect, she was alone 
in the world, while everyting eise had a companion; and is there any 
happiness when we cannot impart it? Besides, she became more and 
more sensible of a fact, which she would willingly have concealed from 
herself, that she was the only being whom the others would not approach 
in love. For, although she lighted her own little lamps, she could not 
help hiding the beauties of the earth from man and brute; and this 
alienated the affections of all. They did not, indeed, complain to her 
face; but the rejoicings with which the morning sun was greeted 
showed plainly enough how little the Night was esteemed. This natu- 
rally grieved her, for she was good and kin}, and she wrapped her head 
in her thickest veil to shed her bitter tears. We compassionate flowers 
were touched by her sorrows; and, although we could not alleviate her 
pain, we sought to cheer her to the best of our ability. But we had 
nothing to offer save colours and fragrance, and in colours Night has 
never taken much pleasure. We therefore stored up for her our sweet- 
est scents; nay, some, for instance the evening violet, gave no smell in 
the daytime, that they might reserve all their fragrance for the night; 
and this custom, as you know, they have preserved ever since. Still, 
all this was insufficient to console the mourner, and she flung herself in 
her grief before the throne of the Creator. 

“*Almighty Father,’ she began, * Tou seest how everything is 
happy in Thy creation; I alone roam joyless, lonely, and unloved on 
the earth, and there is no single being to which I can communicate my 
grief. Day flies before me, though I hasten after him with ardent 
longing; and in like manner every creature turns away from me. 
‘Therefore, Thou, Almighty Father, take pity on my grief, and grant me 
a companion.’ 

“Then the Creator heard with pity the prayer of Night, and, fashion- 
ing Sleep, gave her to him for a companion. Is it not known that the 
Creator made Sleep out of kindness; that Sleep alone is beloved, and 
confers happiness, is the only joy and consolation? Night took her 
friend into her arms, and hencetorth times were changed tor her; not 
only had sbe ceased to be alone, but the hearts of all yearned towards 
her, since Sleep, the beloved of all mortals, came with her 
whenever she chased Day from the earth. Soon other kindly crea- 
tures were found in her train— Dreams, the children of 
Night and Sleep. These passed over the earth, with their parents, and 
soon formed a friendship with man, who was thena child in heart. But, 
alas! a change now arose. Passions awoke in man, and his soul be- 
came darker and darker. Evil communication soon corrupts children, 
and thus some of the Dreams, through thei with man, 
became frivolous, deceitful, and cruel. Sleep observed this change in 
her children, and wished to banish the erring ones from her train, when 
the rest came to her and said, ‘ Let our brothers still be with us, they 
are not so bad a3 they seem; and we promise to use our best efforts to 
repair the mischief they have done!’ The father granted the wish of 
his good children, and thus even the bad Dreams were allowed to re- 
main in his train; but these, as experience shows, have mostly been the 
associates of bad men. 

* As for mankind, they became worse and worse. One beautiful night 
a man was lying on the fragrant grass, and Sleep and Night approached 
him, but Sin prevented them from using their power. <A frightful 
thought arose in his soul—the thought of murdering his brother. In 
vain did Sleep shake down upon him her soothing drops from hermagic 
wand ; in vain did the Dreams sport around him, with motley forms; 
he always shrank back from their gentle influence. ‘Then Sleep called 
his children around him. ‘Let us fly,’ said he; ‘this man is un- 
worthy of our gifts:’ and they fled. When they were at a distance 
Sleep took his wand, half angered that it had showed its power so ill, 
and fixed it in the ground, while the Dreams hovered over it, scattering 
about their light, airy images they would so willingly have besitowcd 
upon man. Night, observing this, breathed life into the wand, so that 
it struck root into the earth. It throve and still preserved the virtue 
which had invited Sleep; while the gifts of the Dreams became deli- 
cate, trembling leaves. This was the origin of us poppies.” 

The story was ended, and the flowers on ail sides bowed their thanks 
to the narrator. Then morning dawned, and when it was bright d iy 
the leaves of a centifolium, which had been scattered by the wind, came 
fluttering along, and, stepping by every tlower which they passed, paid 


her a sad farewell, and tears trembled in them all. 


THE FIR-T 
“Why did the Fir-tree creak 
was wicked, and could not bear flowers ?’ 


when the daisy said that the Winter 


d the linden. 

“ Because he was angry,” replied the oak ; “and when he is angry he 
always creaks. Have you never heard that when the wind comes 
running through the wood he cries to us flowers, * Bow your heads!’ 
but that the Fir-tree says, ‘ Stand firm!’ Thus, when the trecs of the 
forest are awed, and pay their respects to the wind, the Fir-tree remains 
he is in an ill- 
humour.” 

“ But what has that to do with the Winter and the daisy?” said the 
linden. 

“ Ask him yourself,” gabbled the poplar, “ you will hear what he 
says—he often gives sharp replies.” 

However, the linden was still curious; and who can blame him? 
When one stands year after year on the same spot of ground, one does 
not readily lose a story, from the fear of getting asharp reply. Whenit 
is too sharp, we canshake it off; and so it is with flowers. At the same 
time the linden was prudent, and considered how he might best open 


| the conversation. 


stood in higher repute, on account of her superior education, was both | 


gratified and confused at being allowed to speak, and her small white 


leaves became suffused with a delicate red, such as may often have been | 


observed in that little flower. She then raised her head gratefully to 
her lofty patroness, and proceeded without waiting for further 
question :— 

“ How we offended the Winter, and made him so hard with us poor 
flowers, I ednnot say; indeed, opinions are divided on the subject. Only 
this much is certain, that he cannot bear us, and will not rest till he has 
swept us all from the surface of the earth. Still his reign does not 
last for ever, and after him comes our best friend—the Spring. Good 
Spring looks very grieved, when, of all the motley children, which, on 
his departure, he so specially confided tothe care of Summer, not one is 
left, and he is forced to wrap his head in a long grey veil, because there 
are no flowers or leaves to twine into a wreath. He then passes his 
soft warm hand gently over the earth, and beckons and calls his darlings, 
not one of whom will yet put out his head, so much they have been 
fiightened by the rough Winter. Nor is this fear altogether groundless, 
for instances have been known when Winter after his departure has 
Some flowers, indeed, which have 


“ Fir-tree,” said he, “ how is it that you always wear the same dress, 
whether it is winter or summer, warm or cold?” 

“ Because I am not vain and always seeking for novelties, like you,” 
answered the Fir-tree. 

“ He has you there,” said the poplar. 

For all that, the Fir-tree was wrong, and the reason he gave was not 
the true one. The fact was, that he could do nothing contrary to hia 
nature. However, human beings are quite as bad, and set down what- 
ever lies in their nature as a special virtue. He who has no taste for dress 
exclaims against the vain; nay, some abuse poetry because they are in- 


| sensible to its beauties, and these are even worse than the Fir-tree. ‘he 


linden had a good mind to be offended by the answer, and abstain 
from further conversation, but curiosity prevailed ; and this was a very 
good thing, for, in the first place, there is no use in pouting; and, in the 
next, he would never have known the story of Winter, and we should 
not have known it either. He therefore grumbled a little to himself, 
and then, turning to his uncivil neighbour, he said— 

“ At any rate, you can tell us something about Winter, for you know 
him, and it is said that you like him. We others know nothing about 
him, for we are asleep when he comes, while you keep awake, and 
doubtless havea talk with him during the long, long time.” 

The Vir-tree kept silent for awhile, and all the trees listened, anxious 
to know what would come of the conversation, though only the willow 
spake ;— 

“ You have a stout heart, linden-tree ; you stick to him.” 
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“ Leave me alone, end, if you want to know anything about Winter 
keep awake, Those who desire knowledge should not sleep their time 
away.” 

The conversation would have been now brought to an end had not 
the oak put ina word, ‘I'he oak stood in very high repute among the 
trees of the forest, because he was the oldest and strongest, though per~ 
haps he might not have gained respect for the former quality, if he had 
not owned the latter likewise. 

“ Fir-tree,” said he, “ you seem an uncivil fellow ; however, you are not 
so bad, but always keep the rough side outwards. I know you better than 





the others, fur I saw you when you were scarcely a year old, and had only | 
| croached on those of Winter, to whom the sole government of the 


just begun to sprout forth, But why are you so uncouth with your com- 
rades? Did we not all spring from the same svil? Do not our roots 
embrace below, as our branches embrace above? Do we not all unite 
in resisting dangers which we could not resist apart? Itis not good to 
stand aloof, especially for such trifles. Because the others adorn them- 
selves with leaves and you with needles, because your bark is perhaps 
1ougher than that of the beech, must you, forsooth, seclude yourself, 
and assume an unkindly appearance which does not belong to you? No, 
10; tell your companions your story. Rejoice with them in good times, 
just as in bad times you stand by them.” 

These were serious words, and the Fir-tree took them to heart, as 
might have been the case with many others, After reflecting a little 
while, he proceeded thus :— 

“You wis. to hear about Winter. So be it then! I know you can- 
not bear him; but, nevertheless, lay aside all your prejudices ayainst 
him. Do not fancy that I am partial because he is my friend; I am 
only just because I know him. But to the facts. When the Creator 
had made the world, and the flowers were springing in the field, and 
the trees in the ferest, He called the Seasons around him, and «aid: 
‘Look on my world—how beautiful it is; I give it over to you; share 
the flowersand trees among you; butlove and cherish them.’ Then 
the Seasons were very happy, and sported with the children of Nature. 
This lasted for a short time, but soon a disagreement began to arise 
here and there. The bold, fickle Spring could not agree with the 
slow, cautious Winter. The glowing Sammer found the Antumn 
phlegmatic. Autumn reproached Spring with spoiling the flowers—in 
short, the contest became more and more violent, and the flowers and 
trees were the chief sufferers.’ At last Autumn said, ‘ This must not 
go on any longer; we can never agree while we hold things in com- 
mon; so let us make a division.’ The hint was taken, and the Seasons 
divided the earth between them. Winter built a house for himself at 
each of the poles; Summer moved about the middle of the earth, and 
Spring and Autumn established their domain between them. You will 
hear presently that this division was not strictly preserved, but still it 
has not been much departed from, and Winter still resides in his old 
house.” 

“ How do you know that?” asked the linden. 

“1 was told so by my cousin, who once paid him a visit.” 

“ Observe, he’s romancing a little,” whispered the poplar 
neighbour. 

“ How could your cousin visit him?” 
fixed to the ground as we are?” 

“It happeued thus,” replied the Fir-tree. “ Some bold adventurous 
men once came to look for wood, that they might build a ship; and my 
cousin, a tall slender fir, was standing proudly among the other trees of 
the forest. They had no sooner espied him than they cut him down, 
aud made a mast of him, They then put out to sea. The mariners 
hung a huge cloth about my cousin, and said, ‘ Hold it fast;’ and on 
his head they set a coloured streamer, which could be seen glistening a 
long way off. My cousin enjoyed himself during the voyage, and did 
his duty right well; for when the wind came, and tried to take the 
cloth away, he held it fast, and would not bend in the least. For this 
reason the sailors esteemed him more than all the wood in the ship. 
As they approached the north more and more, they suddenly came to 
the Winter’s house. This looked humble, but strong; and when the 
ship knocked against it, Winter came out, quite surprised at the strange 
visit. It then struck him, that wherever he had gone he bad seldom 
received a hearty welcome; so, feeling little disposed to hospitality, he 
shook his head, so as to make the white flakes tly around him. How- 
ever, when he perceived my cousin, he became civil at once, and they 
had a pleasant chat; for Winter is always well-disposed towards us 
lir-trees. Ile wished to know how all his brothers were going on, 
And, when the mast had told him everything, ke began to tell stories 
too: and wonderful stories they were. What you now hear is one of 
them. 

“There seemed to be no end to the Winter's tales, and the old 
gentleman was so happy in pouring forth the stores of his memory, 
that he would not let the ship go, but kept his arms locked round it. 
My cousin was delighted beyond expression; but the more he was 
pleased the worse became the condition of the crew. One morning he 
heard them consulting together. ‘Qur wood is burned, our stores are 
consumed,’ said the steersman; ‘and if the ice does not soon melt we 
shall all miserably perish ; let us cut down the mast and burn it, it will 
last us a long while.’ 

“When my cousin heard this, he implored Winter to let the ship go, 
and Winter complied to save his favourite, though he would not have 
done as much for man, He let the ice melt, and the ship returued home 
happily with her crew.” 

* That was kind, indeed,” exclaimed the trees with one voice. 

“Let me, however, return to my story,” said the Fir-tree. “The 
earth,as 1 have said, was divided,and each of the Seasons had a separate 
domain. Things would, no doubt, have remained in this state, had not 
Spring, with his wonted fickleness, again desired a change. He 
never could bear to remain in one place! He called the other Seasons 
tovethcr, and made the following proposal: ‘Let us make another di- 
vision,’ saul he, ‘and, as the earth belongs to us all in common, do not 
let each of us be confined to one portion. | Let every one have a fixed 
period of time, during which he alone shall govern the earth.’ 

“*Content,” said Summer, ‘provided I am allowed to retain the 
girdle.’ ‘And I the pole,’ added Winter. The thoughtless Spring 
was perfectly satistied if he could only attain his end, and Autumn 
hoped to be compensated in some other way. Thus the bargain was 
struck, and Spring was just about to commence his reign, when cau- 
tious Winter said, ‘ But lest one should take to himselt all the beauty 
of the earth, let us divide that too.’ 

* * Good,’ said Spring ; ‘1 will take the buds.’ 

“*The blossoms belong to me,’ said Summer. 

“* The fruit is mine,’ said covetous Autumn, ‘ and the leaves of the 
trees shall belong to Winter.’ 

“Winter could not object to this arrangement, so the contract was 
cencluded, and Spring began his reign. He kissed the trees and flowers, 
so as to make them put forth buds, and all greeted him with a smile. 
When the buds burst, and a thousand colours were sparkling in leaf 
and flower, Summer oceupied the throne of the earth. But now the 
arrangement was less strictly observed, for Autumn, who always had an 
eye tohis own advantage, made a Separate contract with Summer, who 
was to leave him the flowers in exchange for the fruit. Autumn, they 
say, had the best of this bargain, and when his time came he gathered 
inthe fruit to which he had a perfect right. However, something 
else occurred, by which poor Winter was heavily defrauded. You 
will recollect that by the terms of the agreement Winter was to 
have the leaves from the trees; nevertheless, in the glowing season of 
love, when the leaves hung down together, and the flowers coquettishly 
displayed their thousand bright colours in the grass, something of a flir- 
tation had begun between the same leaves and flowers. As is generally 
the case, the love-making began with a little teasing. When the sun 
was about to shine on the flowers with his warm bright rays, the leaves 
of the trees would interrupt them; and then, before the ‘flowers were 
aware of it, they would suddenly slip aside, so that the little beauties 
velow were dazzled by the sudden blaze of sun'ight. ‘Then the flowers 
would shut their eyes, while the leaves chuckled on the branches above. 
Again, when a refreshing shower came, the leaves would hoard up the 
drops, and when the flowers thought it was all over they would let 
them fall, so that the flowers were all frightened, and shook their little 
heads, Presently, what was at first mere teazing became good service, 
tor the sun grew hotter and hotter, and the poor flowers would all have 
been scorched if the leaves had not, like so many shields, caught 
the burning rays. After these serious marks of affection, the old 
plan of childish teasing would not do, and the leaves sought 
to be united, But how was the union to be effected, when 
the leaves hung above, and the flowers sparkled in the grass below? 

Love can always find a way. Even flowers and leaves soon found a 





to his 


asked the linden. “Is he not 


messenger by whom their sighs and vows could be carried backward 
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and forward, and this was the ivy. He had sprung from among the 
flowers below, and now, as a green wreath, wound up the top of the tree, 
forming, as he kept his leaves close together, a ladder of seft vows, a most 
discreet chain of love. Who, on the first glance at the ivy, docs not re- 
cognise his high mission? who cannot perceive in his evergreen tendrils 
the suppressed sighs, as it were, of a youthful, dreamy love? With 
such a messenger the flowers and leaves were perfectly satisfied. 
However, Autumn’s reign drew to its close, and he was about to pluck 
the last flowers of the field, The leaves grew pale, and earnestly en- 
treated Autumn to let them descend to their dying mistresses below. He 
granted their prayer, though in this he exceeded his rights, and en- 


leaves belonged. Autumn shook the trees, and the leaves, now liberated, 
came fluttering down to the ground. Now a life of the maddest love 
began. Autumn, who was greatly pleased, struck up a wild melody; 
and the leaves flew in a whirling dance, round the flowers, until these, 
becoming weak and weary, dropped their heads, when the leaves 
alse, to Autumn’s last noisy tune, laid themselves down for their last re- 
pose. Then Winter came on, and the fields and woods that received him 
were bare and lonely. There wasno:hing green to welcome him ex- 
cept us poor fir-trees, for the flowers would have nothing to do with our 
sharp needies; and the ivy, who moved himself from tree to tree, as if 
he would decorate a triumphal arch tor the Winter, and from branch to 
branch, as if he would conceal the inconstancy of the leaves, and give 
the trees an ornament to compensate for the foliage they had lost. 
Winter was touched by the sight, and while, in his rage, he struck 
down the few leaves that, against their will, were still left hanging on the 
branches, and chased them about over ice and snow, he said solemuly to 
the leaves of the ivy, ‘I will protect you and maintain you in the 
kindly office you have chosen, Remain us you are, messengers of love, 
and carry silent greetings from flowers to leaves, from Autumn to 
Spring, forming a perpetual bridge between the Seasons. Your vocation 
is toembrace and unite—you are the evergreen memory of fields and 
forests—you shall hide the severity of Winter.’ 

“ Thus said Winter to the ivy, but on us fir-trees he bestewed his 
full affection, and prepared for us honours which you other trees do not 
share.” 

“ And what might those be?’ 
piqued. 

“Winter is the season for good feeling,” continued the Fir-tree, “and 


’ 


asked the other trees, somewhat 


| he could, therefore, perceive and appreciate that quality in the ivy. 


This fact is well known to mankind, for at no time do they come to- 
gether so closely as in Winter. He brings with him the kindly, sacred, 
and mysterious festival of Christmas; and you see in his train that 
most triendly of guests, the ‘Christmas-man.’ Men say that the 
‘Christma--man,’ is love for parents and friends, but teat is not true. 
When he exerts his magic power, mankird tind him irresistil le. In 





| the beginning of the Winter, the mother is pondering and pondering, 


| but thatis only because the Christm 


| fix 


| the Christmas-man with his own peculiar magic. 
| are so fond of the Christmas-tree because it is in itself like the mind of 








s-man keeps whispering into her 
ear. And whoever goes out to buy anything about Christinas time 
always comes back with a larger purchase and a shorter purse than he 
intended. It is not that the pretty things have tempted him, but the 
Christmas-man, whois ever whispering and persuading, and pulling at 
the heart, so that the hand opens more and more to improve the Christmas 
festivity. We Fir-trees know this well, for we are the Christinas-trees, 
and the good Christmas-man always puts us in the very midst of the 
rejoicings; and, whether they take place in palace or in cottage, 
we are sure to be there. However poor the parents may be, they always 
a few candles to our green boughs, tor the sake of the merry 
children. Gold and silver hang trom our summits; we bear 
glittering fruit, and children clap their hands before us; for 
however beautiful all the rest may be, the Christmas-tree is, 
nevertheless, the most beautiful of all, having been endowed by, 
Perhaps the children 








achild. All sorts of glittering images are twined about the green boughs 
of hope, and the tree stands rich and golden, mysterious and inexplica- 
ble. But one glittering image falls otf after another, the gold proves 
tinsel, the hopes wither, the riddle is solved with the last spangle that 
is taken off, and nothing is left but a faded Fir-tree. In the mind ofa 
child one golden dream fades away after another, one riddle is 
solved after another, and what is life otherwise than as in the mind of a 





|} child?” 





But when the span 
asked the aspen-tree. 

“Then they put the tree on the hearth,” replied the Fir, “and he 
hears many a pretty story which the folks tell when they look into 
the glowing fire. He listens attentively, but when anything drops out 
that does not please him, he crackles, so that the sparks fly out, and 
make the company in the chimney quake again. Even though the 
golden apples have all gone, the children give a mournful look from 
their corner when they see the Christmas-tree burning. 

“ So that is the history of Winter and the Fir-tree. Another time I'll 
tell a story which a Christmas-trez overheard in the chimney, for 
very pretty stories are known by man.” 


sles have all fallen off, is all your glory over?” 














THE FOREST BROOK AND THE STONE, 
THE FOREST-BROOK. 
Tue Fir-tree had finished its story with the melancholy prospect of a 
doubtful continuation. His last words had rustled away, and the whole 
forest was buried in deep repose. One sound alone interrupted this 
solemn silence, the sound of the brook as it splashed at intervals 
against stones and roots—the eternal clock of the forest. 
mured along, now 


As it mur- 
glistening brightly in the sun, now overshadowed 
by trees and clouds, making the images which it reflected tremble on 
its surface. Its monotonous sound gradually changed to intelligible 
discourse, and it began a story unasked, though not unlistened to, by 
the flowers and trees. . 

These heard with profound attention. A solemn silence still pre- 
vailed in the wood, and the brook still continued its splashing—the 
only sound that could be heard far and wide. This is the stillness of 
the forest. Who does not know it—who has not, once in his life, felt it 
and recognised it as the Sabbath of the plants? All around is go still 
and solemn. Even the deer breathe more softly and refrain from 
moving, while the hunter, as if overcome by a pleasing awe, forgets his 
passion for the chase, and sinks into the grass to partake of the general 
It is at such times that the brook tells stories to the trees and 





repose. 
flowers. 
“Do you know whence I come?” said the Brook. “Do you know 
my origin? The source of the meadow-brook is well known. It 
appears plainly enough as a little spring, bounding over hill and 
stone, and then becomes wider and wider, until its scanty dress of 
grass becomes too narrow, in spite of the soft caresses of the gras 
blades, and at last puts on a stiff bodice of reeds, decorated with 
light flowery spangles or with black buttons. The source of the 
mountain-torrent is also well known. High above lies the snow— 
the mountain’s perpetual cap—which the sun colours when he rises 
and sets, and which the clouds adorn with a marvelious veil; while 
near it the ice of the glaciers is sparkling with its dark blue colour 
embedded in the chasm. Without all looks firm and unchangeable; 
but a cheerful life is busy within—a constant oozing and flowing— 
so that the water-drops are playing a perpetual game at bide and seek 
through the chasms and the crevices. ‘The cause of this is th 
sun-god who is eternally kissing the mountain-heights. The hard icy 
heart is at last softened by this enduring love, and the little springs are 
the result of the sun’s kisses, These pursue their sport until their place 
becomes too narrow, and then they tind an outlet. When they first 
come into the light they are amazed at the wide world which js open 
before them. Other curious springs follow in their track, and now they 
venture to go further; at tirst slowly, but afterwards quicker, until at 
last a lively mountain-torrent is fornied, which, like his neighbour the 
chamois, bounds gaily from rock to rock. Now it throws up its foam 
hke the mountain snow; now it isa clear unbroken mirror, like the 
ice of the glacier, until it descends into the valley, and tinds « delight- 
ful resting-place in the fields. But I, the Forest-brook, whence do I 
come? You cannot tind my source—you cannot point to ice or snow 
as my parents. Only follow my course. Now you think you have 














found my source behind some stone or mossy hill, but off I bound and 


laugh at you from behind some forest root. Nowa broad mirror, I 
hide myself among a thousand weeds and flowers; now I bury myself 
under a heap of stones, which, envious of the forest green, have put 
caps of moss on their grey heads; and now | come trickling forth again. 
In fect, my source is the middle of the forest. Lear, then, how I came 
into being. : 

“On a bright cloud, which was gently sailing over the ficlds, sat a 
Celicate littie fay, the favourite attendant of the elfin queen, arranging 
the jewels of her mistress. She took out of a casket a long, long string 
of costly pearls, a present from the sea. Titania had told her to be very 
careful with them, saying that the tears of the sea were her favourite 
ornament. Pearls, you must know, are the tears of the sea, which it 
does not shed, but which it revresses till the fishermen bring them 
forth at the peril of their lives. They are, indeed, firm and hard; but, 
vith their pale light, they always resemble eyes which have faded with 
weeping. The fay was delighted with the pearls, and held up the string 
to see whether it would shine brighter in the sunlight. However, the 


pearl is not like the diamond, which borrows its light from 
without; but the tear of the sea incloses its own soul from 
which it shines. Behind the fay sat the rogue Puck, who 


t ases both men and fairies; and, while she was surveying the pearls 
with delight, he unperceivedly cut the string, so that the pearls rolled 
down, first over the cloud, and then to the earth. ‘Lhe fay was at first 
overcome with fright, but she soon collected herself, and, flying down 
from the eloud, pursued the falling pearls. While she was thus float- 
ing in the space between the clouds and the earth, she saw the bright 
beads rolling and sparkling in every direction, and she was about to 
turn back in despair, when she saw a green field beneath her, and 
thousands of pearls like those she had lost glistening on the grass and 
in the flowers. She had already begun to fill her casket, when she 
perceived that the beads she collected were not pearls, the tears of the 
sea, but dew- drops, the tears of the flowers, and with sorrowful heart 
she proceeded anew to seek for her lost treasure. Now she saw pearls 
in the eves of a mother who stooped over her dying child, and these she 
collected. Now she saw tears of love, and as she went further she 
found other weeping eyes, and such abundance of tears that they over- 
flowed the casket. Alas! how many tears are shed upon the earth: : 
wondrous brook often springs from the eyes of man, and I can tell you 
its source—its source is the heart, and it will flow forth at the call of 
pain, sorrow, contrition, and even joy. This brook exerts a wondrous 
magic. for that heart must be very bad which is not moved by the 
tears of another. Men often would resist this magic, and say they 
have no compassion for some tears, because they are well deserved. 
But here thev are wrong, for tears are tears after all, and spring from 
a heart which has, perhaps, been surely visited. 

“ Now, our fay took all these tears for the lost pearls, and, holding the 
casket firmly under her arm, flew back to the cloud. But, alas! the 
casket became heavier ard heavier (for tears are by no means light), and 
when the fay opened it a'l the supposed pearls were dissolved. She 
flew disconsolate from cloud to cloud, for they all loved her and shared 
her grief. Indeed they sent their messenger, the rain, down to the earth 
to find the lost treasure. The rain streamed and flowed, and weighed 
down the trees and plants and washed away the dew, but it could not 
find the pearls. The rogue Puck saw the anguish of the poor fay, and 
he repented of what he had done, for he had meant only to tease her 
not to grieve her; so, diving down into the depths of the earth, he 
brought from his friends, the gnomes and goblins, lumps of glittering 
spangled ore, which he brought to the fay. ‘There you have all your 
gewgaws back again,’ said he, ‘better and brighter than ever.’ 

“The Fay was delighted, and the clouds left off raining, but when 
she examined her present more closely she found it was only glittering 
rubbish. Stung with rage, she seized the bowl in which it lay, and 
flung it so far that the glittering fragments formed a wide arch over 
the whole horizon. This was the first rainbow; and since that time, 
whenever the clouds weep, Puck fetches his spanglez, and the spectacle 
is repeated. The rainbow is very beantiful, and is the delight of man 
a; well as of us flowers. Neverthe’ess, it is decei.iful—a fabric of gnomes, 
and edifice of the rogue Puck. Men know this well enough; for when 
they hasten after it, it runs before them, so that they cannot reach it, 
and suddenly vanishes. And what becomes of it? Children say that 
it falls into the sea,and that water nymphs make their sparkling clothes 
ofit. What was at first the result of chance is now deliberately brought 
about by Puck. Ile flies across the sky with his treasures, and, if any 
part of them is left, he flies back and builds out of it a second bow, 
smaller and less brilliant. Hence you so often see this phenomenon 
doubled on the horizon. 

“ Oar fay still sat mournfully on the cloud, and took no pleasure in 
the first rainbow, which she had herseif produced. Titania came up to 
her, and, as the capricious queen happened now to be in a good humour, 
she smiled when her attendant told her the cause of her sorrow, and 
at once forgave her. Perhays sbe put up the more readily with her 
loss because a spirit of the sea, whose heart she had won, had promised 
her another pearl necklace. Great folk are liberal even with the tears 
that are entrusted to them. But what was to be done with the heavy 
centents of the casket which the fay still held under her arm ? 

“« Hasten down to the most secluded spot in my forest,’ said Titania, 

‘and pour these drops among the most fragiant plants. ‘They shall re- 
main tears as they are, but they shall flow united—one large tear of the 
forest.’ 
“ The attendant obeved her queen’s command, 2 
forest-brook—thus had the forest also it; tears. Do you wish to know 
whence I spring? My s:urce is like that of human tears—the heart; 
but it is the concealed heart of the fir:st. When sorrow, pain, or me- 
lancholy moves this heart, the tears flow forth. In summer, when so 
many children of the forest are broken down and destroyed, I tlow softly 
but unceasingly. In autumn, when all is faded, I Weep in silent 
anguish for the blossoms and flowers which the wind often casts ypon me, 
so that my grief becomes their grave. In the gloomy solitude of winter I 
am congealed, and the tear becomes a pearl like the suppressed grief of the 
sea. Then do | cleave to the roots and stones with the faint brillianey 
of eyes that are faded with weeping. But in the spring, when a 
sense of indefinite longing is kindled in every heart, the tears 
of the wood burst forth in mingled emotions of melancholy ard joy, 
and, swelling up, i overflow my borders to greet a3 far as I can the 
flowers and the herbage. Often, too, 1 am touched by sympathy, and 
the forest-brook sweils when the clouds shed tears of rain, or the 
flowers tears of dew. Can you not from my whole appearance—from 
the soft breath of sympathy with which 1 greet vou—feel that my 
source is the heart of the forest? The melancholy reed presses towards 
me, and, wherever I flow, the flower that chiefly springs is the tender 
forget-me-not, which looks up gently like a faithful blue eve in the 
hour of parting. The weeping willow in his endiess grief dr ps his 
branches into my waves. Everywhere I excite sympathy. The very 
stone which opposes my course—the immoveable stone which time 
leaves unscathed—sheds bright tears when my waters touch him, and 
my kisses are the only thing which he cannot resist. Among men 
there is a sorrowful legend about Ahasuerus, the wanderer, who sur- 
vives every thing, and from whom death even flies. The stone seems 
to me the Ahasuerus of the forest, and there is much which he could 
tell vou, for his memory goes back to the remotest times. 

“ The rogue Puck is now envious of the Forest-brook, which he tried 
to supplant with his frippery, but which, nevertheless has risen to a per- 
manent importance, and he often throws a knotted root or pointed stone 
into my stream, making the drops spring high into theair. ‘Then vou 
will see in the sunshine motley colours, like those in the rainbow, playing 
around me. These are Puck’s trinkets, which he hangs near my bril- 
liancy, as though he would say, ‘Are not my gifts the most beautiful 2? 
Ilpwever, they soon melt away, while I flow unchanged. Thus the 
comic is often brought into contact with the melancholy, as if by the 
work of some mischievous spirit. Even the heart of man when nearly 
breaking with the deepest grief is often convulsed by a comic emotion, 
anda smile will often pass over the weeping countenance. Amid the 
deepest harmony of nature we often meet strange distortions, Amid 
the rich carpet of turf, or the luxuriant crown of foliage, a knotted root 
or adry withe: ed branch often peeps forth ; and amid full-blown healthy 
roses you may light upon a shrivelled dwarf, which stands among her 
sisters like a grimace. All this is the work of Puck, but a penetrating 
soul knows how nature reconciles all these deformities.” " 

Thus the Forest-brook ended his tale. The stillness yet continued, 
and leaves and flowers rustled but lightly. Suddenly a creaking was 
heard, and a dry bough, snapped from the top of an oak, fell into the 
brook, making the drops fly on high and obscuring its brightness. 
The leaves above were scattered, and the blossoms below were crushed, 

This, too, was the work of the rogue Puck, 





nd thus arose the first 
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THE STONE. 

The silence did not continue ong; it was only the result of the first 
shock. Indeed, how could it last? When so many stand close to- 
gether there is always something to gossip about; moreover, the flowers 
and trees had been amused, and would have liked to hear more. 

“Ifthe Stone has really something to tell,” said a tall open fox- 
glove, “we request him to communicate it. Nay, he is bound to do 
something for our entertainment, for he thrusts himself between us, 
disturbs our intercourse, and never opens his mouth.” 

“ As usual, the foxglove is more curious than any of us,” said the 
strawberry-blossom. 

“Curious!” retorted the foxglove. “Why is this charge perpetually 
brought against me?” 

“It is because you're so curious that you lift your head so high, and 
look so far around you,” said the strawberry-blossom. 

“ Nonsense!” said the foxglove. “I only do that to peep over the 
stone.” 

‘* A fine excuse,” muttered the strawberry- blossom. 

“And what do you do?” asked the foxglove. 

“| bear fruit,” was the answer. 

“ What are you quarrelling for down there?” said the birch. One 
is just as vain and just as curious as the other; and that is natural 
enough, for what can we expect but childishness from things that are 
never above a year old ?” 

This imprudent expression nearly provoked a violent war, for all 
the flowers felt offended, and resolved with one accord that they would 
not be insulted with impunity. The flag was called upon to act as ge- 
neral to the standing army. The light troops of iron-caps (aconites) 
equipped themselves, and the heavy artillery of thorn-apples set 
themselves in motion. ‘The factions of the foxglove and strawberry- 
blossoms, which had, in fact, produced the whole commotion, resolved 
to unite against the common enemy; the nettle and thistles were 
called in as militia to the flowers, and an appeal was made to volun- 
teers. The rose was first ready, and began to sharpen her thorns. We 
may observe, by the way, that she had an especial grudge against the 
two, because, although she often shot up to a stately little plant, they 
would not acknowiedge her as an equal. The dispute between them 
had lasted for many years, and had afforded much work to the diplo- 
matistsof the flowers and trees, among whom the acacia had es- 
pecially distinguished herself, by the zeal with which she espoused 
the cause of the rose, because she stood in immediate connexion with 
the smaller sort. Unfortunately the negotiations were all carried on by 
word of mouth, after the fashion of trees, or we should have had a fine 
heap of documents relating to the affair, which wouid have been all 
the more valuable in a diplomatic point of view, from the fact 
that the first page would have gone just as far as the last. 
The other flowers—which had not, like the rose,a private wrong to 
avenge—had not been idle on this question of honour. The anemone 
delivered long speeches on the rights of tlowers, and the red-grass com- 
posed poems. ‘Lhe bilberry, filling her little cask, proclaimed herself 
vivandicere ; while a large body associated to a free corps talked much, 
and not without animation, about dying for the public good, picturing 
to themselves in the most glaring colours the part which they would 
all play in the great triumphal processions. 

Matters were really growing critical, and, if the trees did not arm 
themselves at once, many of them, from motives of inconvenience, dis- 
liked the contest. The tir-tree was particularly annoyed, because, as he 
had just been talking about the tender relation which existed between 
the trees and the flowers, he seemed open to a charge of romancing. 
llowever, the greater part of the flowers soon lost their warlike zeal; 
they liked listening to the Stone better than fighting, and by general 
desire the whitethorn and the blackberry came forward and nego- 
tiated terms of peace. The blackberry was very zealous, 
she considered herself somewhat as a relation to the straw- 
berry, who had been the indirect cause of discord, while 
the whitethorn, who stood between the tree and the flower, was cer- 
tainly an excellent diplomatist in a contest of the sort. An arrange- 
ment was, however, not so easy, as the birch could not be induced 
wholly to retract his offensive words. At last a loophole was found in 
an admission made by the birch, that, although he could not retract his 
declaration that the trees were older than the flowers, he was ready to 
admit that the stones were older than the trees; moreover, he assured 
the flowers that his expression was by no means intended to offend them, 
inasmuch as he had always held them in great respect. The foxglove 
murmured, and the shrewd pink thought to herself that the birch had 
said nothing at all; but the flowers generally professed themselves 
satisfied, and the difference was terminated by mutual expressions of 
friendship and esteem. 

The discourse of the birch had again directed attention towards the 
Stone, and the desire to make him speak became very great; for, after 
the noise of war and the stormy excitement which had just passed, 
every one Jonged to hear a fanciful tale. But how was the taciturn, un- 
communicative Stone to be approached? The trees wished to give the 
Brook the office of persuading the Stone, the Brook having boasted of 
his intimacy and called attention to his stores of knowledge. The 
flowers, on the other hand, thought that the grass might be best em- 
ployed, as being closely allied to the moss. This difference of opinion 
perilled the peace just concluded, when the Brook itself proposed ano- 
ther method. 

“ Request the fern to negotiate with the Stone. He is neither flower 
nor tree; he is the Stone’s fan, and, moreover, his confidant, who bends 
over him, caresses him, and flatters him. Be sure the Stone will re- 
fuse him nothing.” 

“Fern,” said the flowers, “will you persuade the Stone?” 

The fern nodded solemnly and silently. All listened, and the Brook 
murmured as though he also were persuading; though, whether he did 
so, no one really knows. The trees shook themselves once more, as a 
preparation for silence, and the flowers all thrust their little heads from 
the grass. In the meanwhile the fern had whispered to the Stone the 
general desire of the forest ; and the following narrative strangely rolled 
forth through the broad leaves and through the moss which covered the 
narrator :— 

“The Brook is quite right when he says that I am the oldest in all 
the forest, and know of times which lie far beyond the reach of your 
memories. ‘The stories which I have heard from you are for the most 
part true, though here and there a little correction is required. What 
the Poppy told you, viz. that one flower came after another on the 
earth, is true; the statement of the Fir-tree, that the seasons divided 
the earth between them, is true likewise; but, before this, a long long 
time elapsed, and many a battle had to be fought before things arrived 
at this point. When the Creator had first made the world the earth 
was a great rock, hard and barren, but firm and immovable. As the 
rock was so cold, the three elements, a mighty family, were sent to 
warm it and to fertilise it. First came the eldest brother, fire, clad in 
its dress of gold and purple. Violently and recklessly he raged through 
the earth, but the rock was hard and unmanageable. Fiercely as fire 
might glow upon it, it would not yield to its violence. 

“ A wild contest arose. In some places fire overcame the firmness 
of the rock and shivered off fragments of all sizes, which he scattered 
abroad in the pride of victory. This was the origin of us Stones 
large and small. We lie scattered about the earth without plan or 
order, just as the unbridled element in his capricious mood cast us off. 
The result of the contest was not in favour of fire, for, while he fumed 
away his strength, the rock was acquiriug force and skill to oppose 
him. He was at last forced to succumb; and the rock, taking him 
pri-oner, loaded him with mighty chains, and confined him in its own 
core, where he remains still. That every stone contains fire you 
all know; for, when we are struck together, or when man, who loves 
fire, and has made him his servant, strikes one of us with steel, a 
spark leaps out. These sparks are all little particles of a mighty force, 
and I will afterwards tell you how fire is always furiously 
toiling and moiling in the core of the earth. When fire was thus 
vanquished, his younger brother, water, came clad in green and 
silver. He was more shrewd and experienced, and had, moreover, 
an easier task to perform, for he could not only make use of his brother’s 
partial victories but had gathered knowledge by his fate. Ashe saw 
that so little had been done by open combat, he betook himself to 
entreaty and negotiation. He played about the rock, now caressing, 
now fighting, as he employed by turns entreaty, cunning, and violence 

“The earth soon began to change her appearance, for, as water had 
taken possession of all the places which his brother had conquered, he 
at once secured a firm footing, Thus he extended more and more, in 
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| the wide basin which now contains the sea. The rock good- 
humouredly allowed these encroachments, but cunning water rose 
higher and higher, and at last violently burst forth in those places 
which are now valleys and in which water has embedded its rivers. The 
rock even put up with this, and merely set up the banks as boundaries, 
but water became more and more encroaching, and often went far over the 
banks to attack the rock. The latter, however, knew that he had right 
and strength on his side, and drove the water back. Water, being obliged 
to recede, devised a stratagem which prevented him from losing all his 
conquests. All the light fragments which he had coaxed out of his hard 
opponent he concealed in his depths, and, when he had overflowed his banks 
and was driven back, he left behind some of this mixture of rock and 
water, and the rock allowed it, because the fragments were after all a 
part of itself. Thus rose the distinctions of sea, river, rock, and 
earth. Still all was barren, for what is gained by force bears no 
blessing. Then the fair sister of the elements, the air, was sent in 
her soft blue garment to reconcile and vivify the rest, and began to 
make peace between the rock and its adversaries, The rock would not 
indeed set fire at liberty, but air received permission to visit her im- 
prisoned brother as often as she pleased, and whenever she did this 
she took a portion of his warmth, and scattered it over the whole 
earth. There were now signs of animation; the germs of plants 
began to strike root in the soil. This was not the result of heat alone, 
for the soil could not produce without the softening and cooling in- 
fluence of water. As, however, a firm boundary was set to the good- 
will and activity of water, air caught from him his warm fraternal 
kisses, and, bearing them as greetings, scattered them about the soil. 
All became verdant, trees and blossoms sprouted forth, and man and 
beast could live upon the surface of the earth. Thus does air visit her 


heat, water giving his soft clouds. Hence you see airsometimes imbued 


times in the misty garment which water has hung about her as a part- 
ing gift. You see the fire of evening, the glow of morning—you see 
the mists rise when air bids edieu to water—you see clouds float along. 
The clouds, as children of the water, do not like to be far above the 
earth. Air makes her servants, the winds, bear them on high; but 
they cast a longing look downwards, and, overcome by a desire for 
home, return to the earth dissolved in tears. The particles of fire which 
have been carried up by air do not choose to remain with her, but 
dart down to the earth, not gently, like the clouds, but wildly and tu- 
multuously. This is the origin of that wonder, the storm, which 
affects every inhabitant of earth. The soft desire of the clouds is 
communicated together with the fierce glare of the lightning, and a 
sharp sense of terror, coupled with a deep longing for some distant 
home, takes possession of man and beast, tree and blossom. But the 
blessing of air attends the storm, and, when fire and water return to 
earth, all become strong and thriving. 

“ What further ensued—the arrangement made by the seasons—you 
have already heard. We Stones, who see everything blooming and 


strife and disorder, rejoice at the sight, although we lie unheeded upon 
the soil which once belonged to us alone. Thus the foxglove made a 
very foolish speech, when she said that we thrust ourselves among 


scarcely allow us the little spot of ground on which we have quietly 
and modestly taken our place.” 


her bells, while the strawberry-blossom tittered under her three green 
leaves, and the birch began to rustle overhead. 


“What do you want to know?” asked the Stone. 

“We want to know what fire is about in the middle of the rock, and 
whether he is contented in his captivity.” 

“ Not quite,” replied the Stone, “for though his sister’s visits amuse 
him, and he has the pleasure of contributing, with her assistance, to the 
fertilisation of the soil, he harbours a secret desire for liberty, and perhaps 
for absolute dominion over the earth. Water and air, however, well 
knowing that thereign of fire would cause general destruction, are careful 
in preventing him from becoming too violent. 


her kiss renders him stronger and brighter, she causes the warmth to 
be distributed, so that it becomes less powerful. If she alone is insuf- 


is often noisy enough, fire is once more compelled to be quiet. 
He then sits deep in the bosom of the earth, devising all sorts 
of tricks by way of pastime. First he contrived to melt down 
part of the stone, and, while it was in a state of fusion, painted 
it with the hues of his own bright purple garment. This was 
the origin of gold. Then he borrowed a light colour from the 
water which pressed towards him through the chinks of the rock, and 
painted silver. He even managed to melt off part of the reddish-black 
garment of his jailer, the rock, and with it he painted iron. No great 
blessing attends these things, as you may well imagine. Gold and 
silver are mere delusions, however men in their folly may tvil after 
them; and iron, which has generally been produced at a time when 
the rock was not kindly disposed to the soil around it, is still used to 
break it up and rummage its contents. It is a surly discontented 
metal, because the rock was in an ill-humour when it bestowed its 
colour. However, as fire had the chief share in its production, the in- 
jury it does to the soil is not so very great; nay, on the contrary, it is 
a great cause of fertilising the earth. For all that, we Stones do not like 
to see the good earth so hacked about; and when the iron is driving 
along, we throw ourselves in its way, intercept its blows, and do it no 
little damage. 

“When gold, silver, and iron were finished, fire became tired of 
always painting in the same colours, and commissioned air, when she 
returned, to bring him others from the earth. She accordingly gathered 
the grass and flowers, and took them down to him. She could not, in- 
deed, bring much, but, nevertheless, fire, using the green of the grass 
and the soft enamel which he took from the flowers, painted a great 
variety of stone, which he penetrated with his warmth. Thus the 
interior of the earth, which probably you imagine to be very black and 
horrible, looks gorgeous and glittering, for the precious stones, which 





In fire’s workshop a drop of liquid colour sometimes falls, or fire washes 
out the brush with which he has painted the gold, silver, and precious 
stones. This is the origin of the spurious ore and stones which glitter 
without value—which allure and deceive. These it is to which the 
Brook referred when he told you how Puck built the rainbow. 


sisters,” 


said the tulip, shaking her head incredulously. 

observe the red light of evening, then you will find colours painted in 
the air, which you do not see otherwise. There are the red of the rose, 
the yellow of the crocus, the blue of the violet, the green of the grass, 
and the scarlet of the poppy—in short, colours too numerous to mention. 
It is not every evening, but only now and then, that you see this strange 
combination, which is, in fact, a nosegay in the hand of air, who is car- 
rying it to fire. All that you perceive is the general appearance of the 
colours, for your sisters are too far to admit of your seeing them dis- 
tinctly ; but, if you question your own hearts, they will reveal the truth. 
You all feel powerfully attracted, and turn your heads towards the glit- 
tering nosegay, for your sisters’ love exercises a charm upon you, though 
you are not aware of it.” 

‘But what did fire do with the nosegay after he had sucked out 
the colour?” asked the forget-me-not. “ He preserves it; and though 
it is colourless it is glittering and imperishable in the bosom of the 
rock, where the leaves of the flowers are kept and become bright 
crystals.” 

The Stone was silent, and the oak said: “ Pardon meif what I am 
about to ask you should seem offensive, though indeed it would be 
impossible to offend one as wise as you are. According to your own 
words, I am, after yourself, the oldest in the forest, so I have a right to 
your confidence. The other earthly beings have a purpose, undergo a 
change; we grow, blossom, and bear fruit, each after its kind; but you 
Stones remain unchanged, always the same, and always on the same 
spot. Now is not this existence dull and tedious?” 

* You are just like the human race,” said the Stone, half vexed, half 
smiling. “You think that you and your doings are amazingly im- 
portant—in fact, are the grand object and focus of the whole creation. 
You grow, blossom, and bear fruit ; but what is gained by all this? You 
fade away and are forgotten. Time passes his hand over the spot 
where you stood, and all trace of you is obliterated, Every individual, 








| more swiftly with the delight of travelling. ) 
| and the river will join the sea, and then I shall be carried to those 


brothers alternately, and each makes her a present—fire giving his | 


with the glowing which she has caught from the embrace of fire ; some- | 





verdant around us, and are old enough to recollect the early times of | 


you; since, on the contrary, it is you that crowd around us, and will | 


| his flaming head, and his glowing eyes shine fiercely forth. 
The foxglove, blushed and overcome by confusion, hung down all 


The Brook, fearing | 
that the old strife would be renewed, said, “ We are much obliged to | 
you for your story, grey elder of the forest, but you owe us still more.” | 
{ onso much beauty without contributing himself, and he therefore 


Wherever he appears | 
air hastens to the spot, and kisses her beloved brother; and although | 


ficient to curb him, water comes to her aid, and, after a contest which | 





| through from below with wondrous brilliancy. 
| flames seem rising from the abyss, their glow is softened by the hue 
are the flowers of the abyss, the eyes of the rock, glitter from the walls. | 


“We never observed that air carried off any of our brothers or | 
| the moving waters. 
“ That is because you do not pay attention,” said the Stone. “Only | 
| up the entrance with a gate of waves, while air uses her winds as 
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whatever he may be, is a mere drop in the ocean of nature, unheeded by 
any but himself. Who, indeed, can tell for what purpose he exists. As 
for me, I am never dull, though I have remained so long immovable 
for I have a receptive mind, and there is a constant change around me. 
Many thousand years have rolled over me, but no day is like another, 
Sometimes I amuse myself by listening to stories of distant regions. I 
then lay my ear against the ground, and low through the rocks flows 
the secret discourse of stones, telling of spots on the earth which are 
wondrously beautiful, and which stand as isolated tales amid the great 
tale which nature is ever constructing with the earth. 

“Yes,” said the Fir-tree in confirmation; “there are noble spots on 
the earth, as I have been told by my cousin, who, as you know, went 
a great way when he was a mast.” 

“ Ay,” observed the ash ironically, “ spots where there is nothing but 
ice and snow, and where your friend winter keeps perpetual possession 
of the earth.” 

“ With yourusual carelessness, you havenot been sufficiently attentive,” 
calmly replied the Fir-tree. “ Do you not know from my narrative, that 
there are also spots which ‘ belong exclusively to summer, and which 
winter never touches’—spots where trees are always green, and where 
flowers always adorn the carpet of the fields—where water never 
congeals to ice, and where the snow only touches the earth like a cool 
kiss from the clouds?” 

“ Ah!” cried several flowers at once, “we should like to see such a 

lace.” 

“T shall,” said the Brook, somewhat proudly ; and he splashed along 
“T shall join the river, 


fair lands.” 

“In the meantime I will tell you something about them,” said the 
Stone, “for I have just received intelligence of a most lovely spot. 
At the time when water made peace with rock he rested in a charming 
bay, while the crowns of the rock looked down upon him in a circle. 
This was the sea’s favourite spot, and it called for air to endow the 
margin of the shore with a powerful charm. ‘Dip your foot in my 
wave and I will cool it,’ said the sea to the rock. ‘1 will crown your 
head with flowers,’ said air, ‘and the earth will lay a carpet about 
your knee.’ ‘And as you are so beautiful,’ interposed the water, ‘I 
will hold a mirror before you, that you may see your beauty, and 
your image shall ornament my waves.’ And so it came to pass. 

“The shore wound as a green and blooming curve about the sea, and 
the rocks looked down upon it smilingly. Now, once upon a time, 
when air visited fire, she told him of the fair retreat where water 
passed his happiest hours. ‘Could I not see it too, said fire? ‘1 will 
try to talk the rock over,’ said air. The rock happened to be in a re- 
markably good humour, and was easily to be persuaded in this bay, 
where water and air had shown him such civilities. ‘Thus a compact 
was soon made. On the one hand, the rock opened a window on the 
top of a mountain where fire was imprisoned, so that he might peep out 
whenever he pleased. On the other hand, water allowed a little rock 
to rise above his surface and look around it. Just opposite to the bay, 
where the curve of the shore widens to admit the sea, hes this rock. 
cool and comfortable amid the waters. By day, when Ight 
lies so brightly upon the earth, only smoke is seen issuing 
like a cloud from the rocky window which faces the isiand; 
but at night, when the earth is wrapped in darkness, fire thrusts out 
Then he 
looks pleased enough, and plays all sorts of tricks, often practising a 
joke upon my friend the little rock (who, by-the-by, told me this 
story), who would give him tit-for-tat if it were not so firmly fixed in 
the sea. Itis only since the window in fire’s dungeon has been opened 
that the bay has become perfectly beautiful. Fire did not like to look 


flung his sparks far upon the shore; these falling on the green trees 
adhered to the branches, and were not extinguished, but were con- 
verted to fruits, red as when they were first issued from the mountain, 
and still filled with the glow which they brought. Still, as the rock 
tells me, these sparks, changed to fiery oranges, are still glowing cn 
the trees. Indeed, these fiery fruits are perpetually glowing, deco- 
rating the branches from year’s end to year’s end, while the leaves 
of the tree are always shining with their tine dark brightness. 

“ But has this wondrous fruit no blossom ?” asked the apple-tree. 

“ Certainly it has,’ replied the Stone, “a blossom—a beautiful, fra- 
grant snow. The same branch bears both fruit and blossom, and the 
scent of the latter is blended with the fire of the former. In that part 
of the shore which is most abundantly blessed with this fruit, the rocks 
advance close to the sea, and wear on their heads an orange grove inter- 
woven with the light branches of the vine. The flames peep down 


| from the mountain, delighted to contemplate the gift they have be- 


stowed. ‘The sea rolls wondrous songs to the beach, and fringes his 
garment with white foam. The rocks proudly bound the scene, while 
the air gently sports over the waters, impregnated with the sweet scent 
of the orange-blossom, and penetrated with the spirit of the sea, which 
tempts the inhabitants of earth to bathe in its waters, Every evening, 
when air paints the horizon with red, she clothes the lofty rock with 
light rosy garments, so that it looks down like a blushing bride of the 
sea. Every night fire decorates his mountain with glittering ribbons, 
which hang down, exhibiting fiery jewels, embroidered on a gold ground. 
Then the flames of fire, and the waves of water, sport with one another. 
The red light buries itself in the flood, and then peeps out broken by the 
trembling of the water. All this is seen by my friend the rock, who 
is himself crowned with vines, and who is adorned with a green 
cap which the turf has woven about his head, with a nosegay of 
orange- flowers, and a waving palm by way of a feather, while the 
inted aloe and prickly cactus nestle close against his forehead. 
Ie sees this, and out of love for his brothers fire and water, and his 
sister air to whom he is indebted for so much pleasure, he has made 
them a snug place for familiar intercourse. At the extreme edge of 
the rock, close to the watery mirror, opens a small, almost imper- 
ceptible, door, behind which is a cool lofty cavern. Here water, fire, 
and air assemble mingled, but yet divided. Here the glassy water is 
flowing and undulating, but the deep blue of air, such as it appears in 
the clearest sky, has penetrated it, and the shining light of tire flames 
Then, although 


of air, and their light undulates like the waves of water. Air 
occupies the spacious arch of the cavern, but she glitters like water, 


| and flows around like the floods below, while the flames of fire aie 
| darting against the rocky roof. 
| vately together, though they sometimes allow man to overhear them. 
| The tavoured person, building a boat, enters the wondrous place where 


‘Thus do the elements converse pri- 


he can float upon the blue air, bathe in the shining fire, and breathe in 
However, when the conversation is of a very 
secret nature, they allow no listeners. On such occasions the sea bars 
bolts. The strange things that then occur are known only to the 
elements themselves and to my friend the rock, who encloses them, 
and who, having given his word to reveal nothing, keeps his promise.” 

“That is very good of him,” said the rose, “and 1 like him for it. Is 
he fond of flowers 2?” 

“An eternal spring of roses blooms around him,” said the Stone. 

“That must be very beautiful,” sighed the centifolium. 

“ And I shall see it all,” exclaimed the Brook, delighted. 

“Then take our greetings to the roses on the rock,” cried the 
flowers. 

“ And ours to the oranges by the sea,” rustled the trees, 

“ How shall I know the place?” asked the Brook. 

“By my description,” replied the Stone. ‘Men call it the Bay of 
Naples, and my friend the rock in the sea is, in their language, called 
Capri.” 

“I shall find it, doubtless,” said the Brook, splashing along. But the 
Brook had a great way to go, and for a long time he wandered about in 
the immensity of the sea before he saw the wonders of which the Stone 
had spoken 

The recorder of these tales was standing at Sorrento, in the loggia of a 
small villa on the sea-side, which he alone inhabited. The vines which 
shaded it were still thinly attired, and freely admitted the light of the 
sun; but the orange-blossoms were fragrant, and the fruit with a friendly 
smile peeped at him through the dark leaves. Vesuvius was talkative, 
and the sea indulged in its strange discourse. All at once one wave 
broke against the rock with a kindly sound: it bore from its distant 
home the greeting of the flowers and trees. 

The Brook has performed his office—he has brought the greeting to 
he flowers and trees of the bay; but to the teller of these tales he has 
brought no news of the loved one at home, 
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GATHERING 


MY MISTLETOE MEMORIES; 


BEING THE OLD BACHELOR’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LADIES HE HAS 
KISSED UNDER THAT PLANT—THOUGH NOTHING EVER CAME OF IT, 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY FOSTER. 


I pon’t know how it is. There never was a man had a greater capa- 
city for getting married. I am notoriously a chimney-corner character. 
J hate living in chambers. I envy all my married friends, and regularly 
fall in love with their wives—with the full privity and consent of the 
husbands, of course. I'll be bound to say there never was a poor fellow 
threw himself more in the way of the thing. I am well enough off to 
keep a wife in a pleasant, gentleman-and-ladylike style. I am not 
worse-looking than nine fellows out of ten. I am decidedly good- 
tempered. Iam not ridiculously awkward, or spoony, or bearish. And 
yet, confound it all, 1 can’t get married. 

Nobody can say I haven't tried. I've tried in town, hard, these ten 
seasons. I've tried in country-houses; and they say every man has 
his chance there. I’ve done my Florence and Rome. I’ve yachted in 
the Solent, and all about there, and subscribed regularly to the Ryde 
balls. I’ve even gone the length of rigging myself out in a ridiculous 
green coat, and hat and feather, as one of the suburban toxophilites 
(though I never even hit the target), because there were a lot of girls 
in the club, and one was thrown a good deal together with them through 
thesummer, in pic-nics, and that very provocative sort of thing. But all to 
no purpose. 


in which I mean to unburthen myself of some of my failures, which fell 
out at Christmas times, when people are particularly free and easy and 
sociable; and when, what with morning-room lounges, and rides, and 
private theatricals, and charades, and extempore Christmas gambols, 
there are no end of chances, as one may say. 

I’ve had my share of these chances, I can assure you, and I think I 
did my best to profit by them (as I imagine my subsequent confessions 
prove), yet it allcame to nothing. There was Fanny Hughes, now, 
Ilere’s a bit of the mistletoe under which I kissed her, with the date 
upon it, 184—. Bless me, is it so long ago? Why then she must be 
some four and thirty now; and I—but I’d rather not calculate. It was 
at the Hugheses jolly old red-brick Berkshire house that I spent that 
Christmas, and a jully party (as fitted the house) we were—the old 
folks fresh enough in heart to sympathise with us young ones (I say 
this advisedly, for I hadn’t a grey hair in my whiskers then), and we 
young folks all determined on making a merry Christmas of it; and 
Fanny was the merriest of the lot. Dear Fanny Hughes (I beg the 
Rev. Mrs. Ingulphus Crabbe’s pardon for remembering her by 

er secular name) was in complexion a blonde; in character 
the most piquant mixture of a blue and a romp that ever crazed 
a man, She rode like a Penthesilea, and when she rattled her 
light mare alongside of your steady hunter over the springy old 
park turf (not broken up for a century), with her bunches of golden 
ringlets flying back from under the brim of her black wide-awake— 
for she had adopted that becoming head-gear even at that early date 
—and her clear face glowing with the rapid motion, and her round 
bust heaving with the heave of the gallop, and her light laugh ringing 
through the air till the cows half a mile off looked up from grazing, 
and wondered if fairies were in the wind—I defy the soberest, flattest, 
most ditchwater-blooded of men not to have knocked under. And 
she was just as irresistible out of her riding-habit, for she sang 


I can’t do it. And yet how near it I have been, to be sure! 
So any one will say, I think, after reading these mistletoe memories, | 














MISTLETOE.—DRAWN BY FOST 
| charmingly, and every now and then flung into her pathetic songs 
such a comical twang, and dashed her mirthful songs with such an 
under-music of sadness, and then she talked so wittily, and had 
read such a great deal, and in so many tongues, and was 
so wayward and reckless in her judgment of books, and men, and things, 
that even if a man did not go out riding with her, and thus escape 
the Diana of the park, he was sure to find himself at her chair all the 


evening, and so fall a victim to the Minerva of the drawingroom. | 


Now, I was both riding man and reading man, and so I was hit on 
both sides, and I confess I thought Fanny saw it, and had no particular 


| imagine she had a bit of conscious coquetry in her nature, but she 
couldn’t resist the harum-scarum blood that made her light heart 
dance to all sorts of tunes. 

The only real spoon of that party (if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion) was the Rev. Ingulphus Crabbe, a sucking Puseyite divine—an 
“acolyte” he delighted to call himself—who had just taken 
orders, after coming out a mild fourth-class at Oxford. Oh, 
what a bore he was! 
| his hair parted in the middle, with a long black outer garment (which 

looked like a surtout arrested half way in its growth towards a great 


coat), a waistcoat buttoned to the throat, and surmounted bya tight | 
white stock with no visible tie to it, and close-shaven whiskers; pre- | 


senting altogether a mortified, self-satisfied, and most conceitedly abject 
appearance. 

No wonder Fanny laughed at him, and no wonder he was scandalized 
at her. I used to draw caricatures of him in ridiculous positions, which 
amused Fanny exceedingly. In fact, as a Cambridge man, | felt it my 
duty to put Oxford down in the person of the Rev. Ingulphus; and I 
thought I had succeeded. He used to bring Keble’s “ Lyra Infantium” 
into the drawingroom, and Prudentius, and other barbarous ecclesias- 
tical poets, and laboriously translate them to Fanny, and ask her to set 
them to music, which she did, always choosing the most vulgar airs, 
such as “Jim Crow” and other early Negro melodies then popular, 


which, being played slowly, quite satisfied the Rev. Ingulphus, who 

He fasted twice a week; never | 
rode, nor skated, nor played hockey with us on the lawn; in short | 
(though he rather imposed on some of the girls in the house), we men | 


thought them charmingly devotional. 


all voted him a prig and a spoon, and none seemed to take a more de- 
cided view of him in that light than my charming Fanny. 
Well, Christmas came, and we had the mummers in from the vil- 


dried-up sprig is now lying on my table. I had been riding with 


pop the question. I danced with her the first country dance, 
and I kissed her under this very mistletoe, and I determined to settle 
the matter that night, come what would. 

Towards the close of the ball—for we kept it up very late that night 
—I looked in vain for Fanny. Nobody had seen her for the last dance 
or two. 
denounced the affair altogether, and especially the mistletoe part of the 
entertainment, which he pronounced a heathenish and Druidic super- 
stition, nobody was surprised at his absence, which was, indeed, rather 
a relief than otherwise. Where could Fanny be? I felt it would never 
do to go to bed without settling matters one way or the other. So I 
went to look for her. The drawingroom communicated with the hall 
by a billiard-room, and out of the billiard-room was a little morning- 





objection. But she was such a romp that it was hard to say. I don’t | 


He was oppressively humble, and wore | 


lage, and the yule-log in the great hall fireplace, and a dance afters | 
wards under the mistletoe—under that very mistletoe of which a | 


Fanny in the morming, and I thought I had done everything but | 


The Rey. Ingulphus was missing too; but as he had strongly | 








ER. 


room, which Fanny called hers, but which was common property, for 
there was always sure to be some fun going on there. 

She wasn’t in the billiard-room, and she wasn’t in either of the 
drawingrooms, and her maid was still dancing, so I knew she hadn’t 
gone to bed. As I passed through the billiard-room, on my way to the 
hall again, big with my great resolve, and the arteries in my temples 
throbbing like Jullien’s big drums, I saw a light in the morning-room 
for the door stood ajar, and heard voices, I listened; indeed, I had 
| only to stop to hear. It was the voice of the Rev. Ingulphus, The 
| tone was as passionate and tender as he could pitch it. In fact, he was 
in the very heart of a declaration. “Oh! by Jove,” I thought to 
myself, “how 1 shall make Fanny laugh with this to-morrow. But 
let me see the lady,” and, stealing to the door, I peeped in. They 
were sitting on a sofa together, very near each other, before the fire. 
Her back was towards the door, but there were the golden ringlets, 
and the head was resting on the black shoulder of the Rev. Ingulphus. 

* * * * * * * . 

That day four months Fanny Hughes was transformed into the Rev. 
Mrs. Ingulphus. 
| Ihave seen her since, accidentally; she is a good deal changed, and 
| I see she will be a coarse woman. She is passionately devout; it is 
probable that Ingulphus and she will both go over to Rome. On second 
thoughts, though, I don’t know that they will, for he has a good 
family living from the Hugheses; and as he has an almshouse in the 
parish with six old men and twelve old women, who don’t object to any 
amount of morning service (“ matins,” as he calls it), and will go 
through an incredible quantity of genuflection and other ecclesiolo- 
gical posture-making on consideration of the very liberal doles which 
Mrs. Ingulphus is accustomed to serve out at the vicarage to those of 
the right sort, I shouldn’t wonder if he stays where he is, as the bulk 
of the congregation have “suited themselves,” some of them in the 
parish church of the next village, and some in the dissenting chapels 
(of which three have sprung up in the parish of the Rev. Ingulphus) ; 
and the bishop is an easy-going sort of a man. 

And that was what my first mistletoe memory came to. 

I didn’t bear Fanny any malice, but I don’t think 1 danced much 
the next year, and I certainly didn’t feel disposed to make another 
trial of aromp. One has no security, 1 felt, with your fly-away style 
of woman ; though how the Rey. Ingulphus contrived to do it I 
| haven’t the slightest notion to this day. 


The Christmas after that I spent in Devonshire, not far from 
Teignmouth, in the grandest scenery of England, at the house of my 
old uncle Sparshot, a hard-a-weather half-pay admiral, who had 
married a Devonshire beauty with a good fortune. 

Jack Sparshot, my cousin, was a great crony of mine; we were at 
college together, and I had skulled with him, town and gown rowed 
| with him, been confined to gates with him, tumbled his 
bed when he slept out of college, and, in short, done all the offices of a 
Cambridge Orestes to his Pylades. Jack was a good-natured, harum- 
scarum, black-whiskered, apple-cheeked fellow, with a great deal of the 
old admiral’s sailor-like frankness and kindliness, but with no more 
sentiment in him than an old special pleader. He was capital shot, a 
good rider to hounds, and one of the most knowing cattle-breeders in 
Devonshire. In short, he was the beau-ideal of a country gentleman, 
according to western notions, thinking no more than he could help 
about anything not immediately growing out of the ground of his own 
county and his own estate. Among our Christmas party that year 
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was the widow of an old sbipmate of the admiral, Mrs, Topsham, who 
was staying at Torquay for the benelit, she said, of her daughter Emily’s 
health. Emily was with her mother. She was a tall, pale, slight girl, 
with soft brown hair, and great tender grey eyes, that looked on 
every human being, from the knifeboy up to my uncle, with the same 
imploring, appealing expression. 

By the way, why is it one always describes a woman by her hair 
and eves? One always does somehow as if, these given, everybody 
could fill up the rest of the picture. : ’ 

Emiiy was in delicate health, always had been, her mother said, and 
she looked frail enough certainly. But I must say that I never could 
see any trace of the wear and tear of pain in her smooth white brow; 
and Ican answer for it that her appetite was capital. However, she 
was censée an invalid, and she was such a pretty and interesting in- 
valid, that one couldn’t help wishing she might never yet quite well; 
though, at the same time, it was absolutely necessary she should never 
get any worse. x 

She used to lie a great deal on the sofa, in the prettiest white 
cashmere peignoirs, with lots of shawls and burnouses about her, draped 
in the most picturesque way, and two or three times a week she would 
not appear at dinner, and on these occasions, when we came into the 
drawingroom, we were sure to find her in the prettiest sort of head- 
dresses, half veil, half night-cap, all lace and muslin and delicate 
ribbons, in which she looked a something between oda’is jue and in- 
valid, that was very bewitching indeed. And then, when you asked 


after her health, there was such an angelic tone of resiznation in her | 


voice, and such a depth of unrevealed suffering in her smile, such a 
piteous appeal in her great lamp-like grey eves, with their black lashes, 
that you felt inclined to clasp her in your arms then and there, and vow 
to cherish, watch over, and wait upon her to the end of vour natural 
life. ° 

She didn’t go out much. Indeed, her chest was so delicate, her 
mother said, that it was even dangerous for her to change from one 
room to another without precautions; aud, accordingly, when she did 
migrate, as she occasionally did, to be a spectatress of our Christmas 
gambols, from the drawingroom to the library, she came booded and 
shawled, like an astern Sultana, leaning with such a delicious pressure 
on the arm of the happy fellow who had succeeded in winning that 
place of honour, and sank always into the warmest and softest seat, 
which, somehow, every body (herself included) seemed to consider hers 
by right. 
warded her cavalier! 
for. 


I can’t express the tenderness I felt for this suffering angel. How I 


longed to take her up in my arms, like a delicate lamb, and carry her | 
Jack Sparshot, on the | 


gently through the rough places of the world! 
contrary, was brusque and boisterous with her, as with everybody else 


Her sufferings seemed to make no impression on his coarse and unsen- | 


timental nature. He shocked us all dreadtully once, I remember, by 
suggesting that a good canter would do her more good than all the 
nursing in the world, and actually made the groom put a side-sadd/e on 
a young thoroughbred of his own, and brought it round tor her, after 
putting it through its paces on the terrace, t» show her how gentl- it 
was—a performance in the course of which he knocked a whole row of 
stone garden-pots into the ha-ha, 

When Christmas came, dear suffering Emily did her best to join in 


our sports. Dancing was out of the question; but her couch was 


brought down into the hall, and she lay wrapped in her shadowy | 


draperies and looked on, like a Princess, while we danced before her. 
When I say * We,” I didn’t dance mu h; I spent the best part of the 
night leaning over her sofa, drinking in the “ light of her eves,” listen- 


ing to her soft tlute-like voice, and thinking that, if angels ever were | 


invalids, they must, while in that state, be uncommonly like Emily 
Topsham. J 

There seemed a sort of sacrilege in making love to a creature who 
appeared always on the point of winging her way toa better anda 
brighter world. I had never breathed a word of love to Emily, but, 
if ever a man showed himself over head and ears, by every look of his 
eyes, every vibration of his voice, and every act of his intercourse with 
a woman, I was that man. She must have seen it; but she was so 
sweet, and gentle, and tenderly trustful with everybody, that con- 
found me if 1 could ever quite sat -miself that she made anv dif- 
ference with any of the half-dozen young fellows who were in the 
same predicament with myself. 

Of course the women hated ber. Mary Sparshot, who had a good 
deal of Jack's coarseness, said, in her slang way, that she was ahum- 
bug, trat her delicacy was a “do,” and called her constitutional ten- 
dency to consumption “ the interesting dodge.’ 

Lut this was not to be wondered at, for Emily had all the men at 
her feet; and we were never happy unless when we were trotting about 
on her errands, or doing siavisir offices about her, one shakicg up her 
pillows, another holding her eau de Cologne, a third fanning her, a 
fourth re-arranging the shawls over her feet, and soon, all but Jack 
Sparshot, who didn’t scruple to sav to Em ly’s face much the same style 
of thing as his sister said behind her back. 

Among other pieces of brutality that Christmas-night, he insisted 
on Emily’s joining in the last cotillion, and absolutely succeeded ia 
dragging the poor girl up from the sofa for the purpose. And when 
it came to the mystic ceremony under the mistletoe—(heigho! ther-’s 
the sprig, labelled with her name and the date)—I1 was happy enough 
to have her hand in mine, and, for the first and the last time, I pressed 
a kiss upon her lips!) That brute Jack Sparshot did tne same 
after me, with a smack like the explosion of a sova-watir bottle. she 
blushed and appeared disgusted at Jack’s; she blusued, but did not 
appear disgusted at mine. Oh, what a nizht I had after that kiss! 1 
ean mine, pot Jack’s. It was plain that it was no use resisting: 
People talk about the wretchedness of marrying an invalid wife, of 
turning one’s hous? into a hospital, and so forth. I felt those whu 
talked so were selfish brutes, aud had never known an Emily 
Topsham. 

1 determined, come what might, to break it to her the next morn- 
ing, and to cffer my heart and hand, and fortune, such as it was, to 
promote her happiness If she wanted a husband to defend her, 1 was 
reaiy. If she required a nurse to wait upon her, 1 was willing to take 
the duty. I would live at watering-p'aces on the s:uth coast. I had 
no objection to go abroad—as far us Madeira. In short, | was ready 
to be busband, lover, servant, s:ck-nurse, slave, and fumily physician, 
allin one 

When I saw her the next day, Jack Sparshot was leaning over 
the sofa, coarsely joking with ber about his performance on the night 
before under the inistletoe, and obviously wounding the poor girl's 
feelings. And there he stuck the whole morning, theugh the hounds 
met in the neighbourhood, and there was no frost. 1 couldn't get 
ati opportunity of throwing myself and ail I had at her feet. : 

Unluckily a frost set in the day after, and there was no hunting for 
aweek. Jack Sparshot was always hulking about Emily’s sofa, and I 
never could get the dear girl to myself for a quarter of an hour ail that 
blank week, unless when the rooin was full of people. At last the frost 
yave, and it was with indescribable satisfaciion that I saw Jack 
in pink at breakfast. 1 made an excuse for staying at 
home; and, 3s soon as breakfast was over and everybody 
scattered, I flew to dear Emily. Sue lay in a little room, 
half conservatory, half parlour, which had been christened her 
houdoir, and 1 thought I had never seen her looking more irresistib!e 
than she did among the great white arums and the camellias, whose 
ulussy leaves and bright cornelian blossoms brought out her ethereal 
style of beauty with tenfold effect. Jt was one of her “sick” days, 
too, and she wore one of those bewitching caps which made her love- 
liness ten times lovelier. 

] wasn’t master of myself. I did then what I never did before, and 
what | believe is seldom done by people who m:ke declarations—oft 
the stage: lactually went ou my bnees, and I poured out my devo- 
tion in that slavish «attitude. 

She cast down her lustrous eyes and let me finish, and then in her 

weet voice she told me how honoured she feit by my prefere: ce, and so 
jurth, but that her hand and heart were promised to another ! 

And whoin do you think they were promised to? 

Jack Sparshot! black-whiskered, apple-cheeked, fox-hunting, 
caitle-breeding, loud-voiced, blustering, hulking Jack Spar ! 
Yes; ie bad done it when | couldn’t. And his succe-s puzzi 
just as much asthe Kev. Ingulphus’s. They were married in due 
course. Emily is still lovely, and still an invalid. But Jack 
Sparshot, I am thankful to say, is no longer jolly, and red- 
cheeked, and boisterous, He is grown a tamed, spiritless, sneaking 


just 
J 


And then the gentle look of thanks with which she re- | 
She gave me two of those looks, and 1 was done | 
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| sort of a fellow, something between a groom of the chambers and an 
apothecary, and spends his life in paying guinea fees to celebrated 
doctors, and trotting his interesting wife about from watering-place 
to watering- place; though Emily, I will do her the justice to say, always 
chooses the pleasantest ones; and the best of the joke is, that she leads 
him a deuce of a life, by all accounts, and has always a set of sympa- 
thisers round her, who consider him as a brute, and her as a victim, and 
don’t scruple to tell him so indirectly; and she encourages them in it, 
though nobody knows better than she does who is the victim in that 
establishment. 

So I was well rid of my interesting invalid after all. She was, in 
fact, a very finished performer of precisely the saime line of character, 
though on a higher stage, as the gentleman with a white nightcap on, 
who chalks “I am starving ” on the flags, and takes sudden fits in the 
presence of well-known good Samaritans, unless there happens to be a 
policeman in sight. 

Ilowever, 1 didn’t know all this till a good many years after Emily 
became Mrs. Sparshot, and 1 won’t pretend’ to say that I didn’t feel an 
aching void for many a month after that morning ia Emily’s boudoir. 

And now, have you still a mind for a third mistletoe memory ? 
believe I am an awful warning, in some way or other, though I don’t 
exactly know what; so I don’t mind going on ia the hope that what I 
write may be useful to “ persous about to marry.” 

Did you ever spend a winter at Boulogne? If you haven’t you've 
no notion how dreary that seaport is, when it’s too cold for bathing, 
and too windy for walking on the jetty, when, asarule, there’s nobody 
Staying in the ylace but those who’ve made every other place too hot 
to hold them, and when there is nobody in the steamers whom one 
may have the fear of seeing on land, and when everybody who does 
land bears traces of recent sea-sickness, and when the ball-room at 
that establishment, down on the sands, is shut up, and you 
sometimes can’t get any fish for a week together; and when, 
if it’s a gale, you see the poor fishermen’s wives and _ sisters 
in an agouy of fear, saying their prayers to notre Dame de Bon 
Secours, and, in short, when everything about is as much the reverse 
of jolly as it is possible to conceive. Well, I spent the winter of 18i— 
(vou cannot expect me to give the final figure, I am sure) at 
Boulogne, not because I couldn’t leave it, but on account of the 
severe illness of a travelling companion with whon 1 had madea 
tour in Switzerland and Italy, and who kuceked up on our road 
home. 

I was deter:nin<cd, like Mark Tapley, to be jolly under the severe 
| diflicuities of the situation, as the French say; so I went everywhere, 

made acquaintance with everybody—that is, everybody that was not 











tabooed by the police and the English Protestant clergymen (two very 
sate detectors), and made excursions to Portel, and picked up a sort | 
of acquainta with the fishermen, and made a little quiet old bache- | 
lorish love to the pretty matedottes, in an innocent way ; and, in short, | 
extracted the utmost enjoyment I could from every thing about me. | 
There was aknot of presentavle English there still, as 1 have said, | 
and it was devised amongst us, as Christmas drew on, that we should 
assemble at the largest and pleasautest house of the set, for a regular 
John Bull Christmas dinner, and a Christmas-night’s fun after it. 

I mav as well own at once, that I had, as usual, found an attract 
in the shape of a woman, even in this wintry waste ot Boulogne. T! 
was a Mrs. Wyndham Effingham, who had veen married in India, and 
was now at Boulogne for the education of her two children, a boy and 
a girl. She wasn’t more than tive-and-tweaty, and must have been | 
| left a widow about four years, as she had been that time in England, 

she told me. Mrs. Wyndham Effingham?—the name was suspicious 
certainly—but I met her constantly atthe English Protestant clergy- 
man’s, the very citadel of Boulogne re-pectability; and, besides, the 
two children were guarantees in their way 

Now, Fanny Hughes had cured me of romps, and Emily Topsham 
of interesting invalids, but I found in Mrs. Wyndham Eifingham a 
woman who just fitted that miserable niche in my heari,never vacant 
for a time, ever vacant for a permanence. Maria (tor she reappears 
to me under that name) was a pretty, black-eyed, agreeable, ener- 
getic, sensible brunette, clearly a woman who bad had her difticulties 
in life, and had pulled through them by dint of a pleasant face, a good 
heart, and a great deal of common sense. It struck me as odd that she 
never alluded to her husband. J concluded it was one of the common | 
cases of an Indian marriage consignment, and that she had no par- 

ser. 
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ticularly tender reminiscences of her purct 

I nade her acquaintance through her boy,a sturdy youngster of some 
seven years old, whom I one day found in the fish-market defying to 
the combat four French boys, each bigger than himself, because they 
had called him a * jeune goddam.’ The abominable mateloties, instead 
of taking the poor little hero's part, were egging on their cowardly 


er 
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young compatriots to go in and win, which they seemed no way in- | 


clined to do, the frencu youths having a mysterious dread of even the 
tiniest pair of English fists. Still, it would have fared ill,I fear, with little 
Willy EffinghamifI hadu’tcome to the rescue, and cuffed the young rascals 
who were insulting him. Fearing that the French boys might follow 
and waylay him, I w.lked home with him to his mamma’s (who had | 
a very handsome apartment in the Rue de lEcu), and consigned 
him to Mrs. Effingham, whom I had met before, as Ll have said, and | 
had. indeed, been introduced to at the Evglish c'ergyman’s, 

I was struck by her homely and daily-bread grace and good sense, 
and I must confess I saw her afterwards as often as I could decently | 
contrive a pretext for doing so. And Boulogne is a town like 
Brighton, where one may always make sure of meeting all one’s 
acquaintances in the place so often that it becomes a bore at last to 
sone never knows whether to go by with a bow, or a 
her, or without taking any notice 


uc anwkin 


piss them, a 
simile, or a word on the weat 
whatever. 

Mis. Wyndham Effingham andI a 
She consulted me a good deal about her children’s education, which, I 
must say, appeared to me to consist chietly in a continued course of 
bad French and haricet beans; and I used to ask her advice about my 
rent, which was one of a kind (she said), “ My husband 

India.” “Died of it, probibly,” 
I thought to myself; but of course I felt a delicacy of in- } 
truding on the subject. I never heard anything of the late 
Mr. Effingham but in allusion to this complaint. 
hed been a horrid, sallow, wizened old Qui-hi, with a cotton suirt and 
nankeen trousers. I couldn’t help drawing a momentary comparison 
between my idea of the late kffingham and myself, and I felt com- | 
fortable. 

Mrs. Effingham was of our Christmas party—the life and soul of 
it, indeed ; and I believe we were all incomprehensibly John Bullish on 
the occasion. I rememberwe sang “ God save the Queen” with a fer- 
vour of loyalty of which we had never conceived ourselves capable be- 
fore; and “ Rule Britannia” was chorused in a style of blustering de- 
fiance that was really unpardonable, cousidering we were in France. 
We were all a good deal aff-cted after dinner, anu there was an exag- 
gerated amount of God-blessing and shaking hands, among slight ac- 
quaintances, which I never could quite account for in a rational way, 

Our Christmas dance was a great success, We invited some of our 
French frie:ids toit, and the interest they took in the ceremonial, the 
frantic way in which they assisted in bringing in the log, and their 
ecstatic delight at the ponche flamboyante with the snap-dragons, and 
the desperate efforts they made to drink ‘*waes hael” and * trink 
hael ” in the Saxon manner, are things not to be described. Neither 
can I adequately convey an idea of the dance 
of our French visitors, a furious Anglomane, who had 
luckily for himself, been to Scotland, and had seen the sports of what 


cordingly beeame fist friends. 
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fiiend’s ail 
used to be much subject to in 


once, 


he called /es Montagnards, and who on this occa-ion gave us a French | 
version of the Highland fling, with variations—due, | may charitably | 


suppose, to the punch. I believe, if a serjent de ville had been there, he 


would have spent the night in the nearest violon, for ss the French call | 


their station-houses. 

But the triumph of the evening with both French and English was 
certainly the mis letoe. I never saw the oscular privileges of that plant 
more vielently drawn upon than that night in the old town of Bou 
logne. The way those Frenchmen entered into the spirit of this part 
of the entertainment with “les jeunes meess,” as they persisted in cali- 
ing every lady in the room under foity, was perfectly etartli I am 
glad to say, however, that I succeeded in preserving m retty widow’s 
cherries intact—I mean for my own private use. I was the only man 
who kissed Mrs. Wyndham Effiogham’s lips under that mistletoe. 1 
believe I was the first that offered to do so, and she seemed rather 
taken aback. 

Before I left the house that night I had determined to turn this pre- 


No doubt he 
pressions of nature derived from St. Pierre, my first worship of ideal har- 





performed by one | 
une | : 
| and a smile that was very sweet and not unfrequont. 





ference to account; and, after carefully weighing the pros and cons— 
under which latter head Master and Miss Kftingham cut a large figure— 
I determined to avow my passion next morning, and ask the widow’s 
hand. Next day was pleasant and sunshiny. I met her on the jetty, 
her roses not a bit faded by the late hours of the night before. ' 

The Dover steamer was just smoking in between the piers, as in 
a few hurried words I told her the state of my affections, my family, 
and fortune (for I felt she was a woman of business), and offered myself 
and my advantages, personal and contingent, to her acceptance. “She 
blushed—that I expected; and then she laughed—which I did not ex- 
pect; and then she was apparently about to make an apology for laugh- 
ing—for I suppose I looked annoyed—when suddenly fixing her eyes on 
the scanty and sea-sick passengers who were clambering up the ladder 
on to the jetty, near which we stood, she gave a short screain, 
ducked under the douane ropes like a diver, and before 1 had 
time to close my mouth, which had opened involuntarily in my amaze- 
ment, she was hysterically hugging a lathy gentleman, with a 
yellow face and a, large cloak, who seemed rather embarrassed at this 
passionate recognition, at which the grinning douaniers and gaping 
matelottes “ assisted” (asthe French say) with much apparent satis- 
faction 

Obeying a sort of mvchanical impulse, I had followed her to the 
ropes; and judge of my feelings when, releasing the tall gentleman, 
she turned, and introduced to me—Mr. Wyndham Effingham, her 
husband! 

She wasn’t a widow, after all—only a grass-widow, as the Irish call 
it—one of those very little married Indian wives who come home 
with the children, after a few years’ marriage, leaving her husband to 
feather his nest and ruin his constitution in Burhampore, or Hyder- 
abad, or Badgerywollah, as the case may be. 

It was too bad. She ought to have mentioned him sooner; but she 
told me afterwards she hadn't the slightest idea—didn’t know she had 
a live husband, and, moreover, had no conception I felt anything for 
her warmer than friendship. Now, what the deuce is it in me that 
will not allow women to see when I’m in love with them? They 
never do, somehow, and now, I suppose, they never will; and that’s the 
reason why I still continue to subscribe myself 


“THE OLD BACHELOR.” 


MISS HENNY. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


In the old, very clean, not very large, but very dull “ borrowstoun,” in 
the north of Scotland, where almost the whole of that educational 
system which was intended to fit me for the common arithmetical and 


grammatical requirements of life was carried on, there was one small 
street, wider than the others perhaps, which certainly contained houses 
of a more antique build, amongst which not a shop was to be found, whose 
fame rested upon the number of ancient unmarried females of a respectable 
rank in society that resided in it. We wicked urchins of the Grammar 
School called it Old Maid-street; and, if there was a locality in all 
N———-, that abounded with more modest worth, more genuine 
charity, more practical usefulness than any other, it was that very street. 
I affirm this at the outset of my sketch, lest by any chance, fair readers, 
you should turn from it as containing nothing but a commonplace dia- 
tribe against a class of women which I reverence, and in which I have 
found individuals possessing every feminine endowment that can grace 


the mind. I have discovered amongst “old maids” such qual tions 


of intellect—and, where the brightest lights of intellect were wanting, 
of heart-goodness—as justify almost any amount of praise I may be 
inclined to lavish on them. 

There were actually eleven spinsters in that street, not one 


of whom 
was reproached by such condemnatory epithets as are by some con- 
sidered to be the fitting attributes of the race. People said that, if a 
twelfth intruded into the charmed circle, the harmony that was known 
to prevail amongst them would evaporate. Not unlikely, since a straw 
may light a conflagration; and the first permitted plant of ragwort 
may fill the farmer’s field with many weeds; but luckily, in my youth- 
ful days, the original number remained unaltered. There was not one of 
these women who could lay claim to the very uninteresting title 
of “faultless monster ;” there was not one who had not a natural freckle 
on her temper, a human wrinkle on her disposition; there were even 
one or two—perhaps more—who had fewer beauties than defects in 
their mental construction; but where will you find the perfectly spot- 
less drift of snow? As soon as it has reached the earth, there will 
something belonging to that earth mingle with it, either springing from 


its couch, downfalling from its canopy, or windwafted to it by atmo- 


spheric influences. 
Amongst them, however, was one who became at a very early stage 
of my existence an object of peculiar interest to me. Not wholly unmer- 


| cenary was my predilection fur Miss Henny, for she was the dear and 
| consistent friend of my own favourite cousin Jeanie—herself an old 


maid now, and one who has won love and regard from all who knew 


her by a steady course of usefulness, piety, and benevolence. Besides 


| which, Miss Henny had many ways of winning the affection of a boy 


whose natural inclinations tended strongly towards the creature com- 


| forts of buns, marmalade, and floury scones covered with honey. Above 


all, she had a roomful of books, which she not only loved to read her- 
self, but which she loved to lend to others to read, provided great care 
wastakenofthem. Now, I was as fond of reading all sorts of old-fashioned 
books as I was of feasting on short-bread; and to her I owe my first im- 


mony gleaned from Spenser ; my first serious, but not gloomy, views of re- 
ligion from Flavel’s quaint and gentle pages. I should not forget, that 


| among those books were a few of a description that acted upon my 


mind with a sort of fascination not altogether wholesome. There were 
some old black letter romances: Mrs. Radcliffe’s “ Udolpho,” Charlotte 
Smith’s “ Solitary Wanderer,” Mrs. Roche’s “ Children of the Abbey ” 
and “ Evelina,” then actually a new book, at least in our part of tho 
world. 

Miss Henny Rose at this time might have been some fifty years of 


age. In figure she was large, robust, muscular ; I used to think she 


| would have made acapital drill-sergeant, she stood so erect, and insisted 


so strenuously upon every one els? doing the same. Her face had no 
beauty derivable from contour of features; the latter, indeed, were 
masculine ; anda soupcgon of moustache, which seemed but a shadow 
of her thick, blackeyebrows, began to invade the upper lip of a mouth. 
somewhat large in itself, but garnished with very white and even teeth 
Her eyes were 
black and large: their expression at times was that of intense thought- 
fulness; it seemed as if she were looking at something beyond that 
outward object upon which they were fixed; and, as she sat abstracted 
in this position, I have watched her from the window-seat, where | 
used to read of an evening until my thoughts of what hers might be 
have startled me. A seriois smile wa3 often in those eyes, but it was 
evident that tears had been no unfamiliar things, though a serene 
was their now general expression. Yet, when 
by indignation at what she deemed unworthy con- 
duct, I have them light up fire that betrayed 
the existence of feelings suppressed but not extinguished. She was 
without any living relations, having been the only child of a poor but 
proud Highland gentleman, on whose death she became heiress to some 
property which brought her in about £100 annually. And truly she 
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was considered rich shy many of her sisterhood in the neighbourhood, | 
though to hoard her wealth in bank or coffer was not her forte. She 
Was quietly and judiciously charitable, and the real delight she took in 
doing good taught her a financial economy not natural to her free and 
liberal character. Miss Henny’s chief self-indulgence was to assemble a 
party of young folks to what we used to call “a grand tea.” A few 
elderly persons were always there, but the feast was avowedly prepared 
for her juvenile guests, and it is wonderful how mirthful she became in 
ministering to the mirth of others, and with what ease she prevented 
gaiety from degenerating into boisterous romping. And what tea she 
gave us! Never since have I drunk such tea, not even in that Eastern 
land where, fresh and fragrant from China, the aroma it exhales, as the 
catty containing it is opened, perfumes the saloon. Yes, once I drank 
of “the cup that cheers, but not inebriates,” and acknowledged it equal 
to that of Miss Henny’s brewing. It was prepared by Mrs. Leigh 
IIunt, and sent down to us by her to her husband’s study as “ tea, just 
as she used to make it for Keats!” 

Then the accessories to Miss Henny’s tea were choice and delicate ; 
the wholesome brown bread sliced and covered with the best, 
richest, primrose-hued butter of Strathspey, flour scones, hot and 
well-buttered oaten bannocks, crisp, and sweet with marma- 
ade or honey! Merry games followed our innocent feasts; 
sometimes, too, a little dance, for an ancient spinnet stood in 
the room, and there was always some one who could play a reel, or, 
may be, a country dance. Sometimes one of the girls would sing old 
ballads, such as “ Barbara Allen,” or the “ Heir of Lynn;” and some- 
times, in the long winter evenings, we would gather round the fire, 
and listen to such stories as fairly made our young hearts leap within 
us. We had tales of witch and of warlock, of water-kelpie that sang 
sweetly on the brown waters ofthe Nairn till the traveller drew near, 
when, with discordant shrieks, the fiendish creature “meled awa’ 
*neath the water, cocking its tail up just like a big skate.” We 
had traditions of haunted cairns, and of Highland raids; of fairies heard 
on the hill side by the shepherd, who, putting his ear to the roots of 
the bracken, hears the sound of their voices ; and of tasks that tell of 
the common avocations of life—the peuring of water from pail to pan, 
the kneading of bannocks, and the whirring of spinning-wheels, T° ore 
were love siories too : ; but more about ghosts, and of the Bodach nan 
Clockan, or Old Man inthe Mantle, that is known to sit on the grey 
rocks of Ardclach, and on the moors of Braemoray, though Miss Henny 
insisted that it was nothing but a monstrous bird. In those modern 
days poor Miss Henny would have been sorely condemned for en- 
couraging the lege ndary lore which followed her cakes and cream. But 
we took no harm that ever I could discover; and, if I continue to cling 
to a little belief in the supernatural to this day, I can conscientiously 

assert that it has at no time caused me the slightest discomfort. 

“Tf I had minded that this was the Ist of August, I should not have 
invited you here to-night,” said Miss Henny, at the breaking up of one 
of her parties, as she helped my cousin Jeanie on with her cloak; “ ye 
ken what happened to me long ago, my dear? Ay, ay; well, I 
should be thankful that I have forgotten it mysel’. But God is good! 
Ile makes us to remember, and he makes us to forget even as He thinks 
it is best fur us! It was a sore grief to me, many a day, but the guilt 
of blood, or of the desire to shed it, was never upon my soul. God 
bless you, bairns, and dinna think o’ what 1 have been saying 
to Miss Jeanie.” The latter part of this speech was addressed to a 
few young people, who like myself bad heard with some wonder the 
whoeof what had been said; nor had we passed her threshold before 
we began to descant on it, as we followed our senior up the long lare 
that led past the kirk, 

“I should like to know what melancholy oce urrence Miss Rose 
alluded to, as being connected with this day,” said 1 to my companion, 
a very 7 girl whom I generally contrived to escort home on ‘similar 
oce asion 

ei think I do know,” replied Mary Ann; “but boys should never be 
told such things, they always make fun of them.” 

“ Make fun of what?” cried 1; * besides, I am not such a boy, after 
all. Iam to get a cadetship next year, and perhaps when I wear a red 
jacket"—— 

“Red jacket, pooh!” said she, rather disdainfully I thought “it 
would have been better if Miss ped had never seen one. Why, i 
was an officer that she—but | had better hold my tongue.” 

“Good gracious, Mary Ann! you are quite mysterious to-night. You 
surelv don’t mean to say that she murdered a soldier ?” 

“ Well,” admitted Mary Ann, “ they do say that she somehow killed 
an otticer—he was a real captain; but by all accounts he quite deserved 
his fate.” 

I had no time to investigate the claims of the real captain to be 
slain by lady hands, for we reached our adjoining abodes, and parted 
‘or the night. But it was not long before 1 gathered from my cousin 
Jeanie the revelations of Miss Rose’s history—a simple story, out true, 
which I shall relate in my own way. 

Rose of Roseburn, in Ross-shire, the father of my heroine, had 
run through a considerable property, in the manner then, as now, 
peculiar to fast men. He had married a woman as extra- 
vagantly inclined as himself; and when she died, leaving Hen- 
rietta to the care of her husband's sister, it was fortunate for the poor 
motherless girl that she fell into such excellent hands as those of Mrs. 
Cameron, who, herself a woman of strong understanding, sincere piety, 
and practical sense, brought up her niece to be a useful and amiable 
member of society ; so that on her decease, which happened when Hen- 
rietta was in her twenty-tifth year, she he ad the satisfactiou of knowing 
that she had done her duty by the girl, and that the annuity she 
had settled upon her was safe, judiciously placed beyond the 
reach of her reckless brother. Mrs Cameron had resided for 
many years at Roseburn, where the influence she exercised 
over the laird was not without those beneficial results which, 
more or less, conduct and temper are sure to command. But on 
her death the frivolous and dissipated habits of the man again broke | 
forth, unrestrained by any feelings of regard for his daughter, who 
had some difficulty in prevailing upon a maiden relative to come and | 
reside with her, whose presence might in some measure protect her 
from the socieiy of the troop of lawless and ill-mannered guests whom 
her father encouraged to spend night and day at the hall. Abouta 
year after the death of her aunt, a certain Lieutenant Murdoch was in- 
troduced to her by her father, as an oflicer on furlough from his regi- 
ment, then in the Peninsula. Mr. Murdoch was a handsome man, 
some forty years of age; and how it came to pass nobody knew, but so 
it was that he became violently smitten with Miss Henny, who, oo 
by no means beautiful, possessed comeliness, good nature, and good 
sense. In after days, Miss Henny was wont to declare that her heart 
never fully responded to a warmth of affection, which was vet flattering, 
if not appreciated ; but circumstances threw them together; and, be- 
lieving that he was the most respectable and best behaved of her 
father’s associates, she at last consented to become his wife in the course 
of two years, provided nothing occurred in the meantime to alter her 

favourable opinion. Murdoc h professed himself satisfied, as he owned | 
that, for a year or two, his means would not enable him to marry. 

His stay at Ross-shire lasted six months after they had come to this 
understanding; but, long before he went away, circumstances had 
occurred to strenythen Henrietta’s conviction that she had acted pru- 
ently in postponing the certain pr mise of her hand. Reports reached 
her of the tormer lite of dissipation led by Murdoch, and she was 
dissuaded from ever fulfilling her engagement by insinuations that in- 
sanity prevailed in his family. ‘Lo these whispers Henrietta turned a 
deaf ear, but she could not conceal from herself that of late the lieu- 
tenant had become the inseparable companion of her father in all his 
wildest escapades. ‘They spent weeks together at Inverness, whence 
they were sure to return wiih empty purses and tarnished reputations. 
They played billiards or cards incessantly, and drank whiskey punch 
until each night ended in noisy intoxication; and at len igth they took 
to fox- huniing in their cups, tillone afternoon, after a mad se amper 
over heath and hill, Mr. Rose was biought home senseless from a fall, 
from the effvets of which he never recovered. 

Leaving a peniteutial letter, replete with such promises as none are 
so ready to make as men who contempiate no reform, Murdoch left | 
Roseburn for Inverness, whence he spredily d ‘parted to join his reyi- 


ment. Henrietta read the plethora of ,.«otestations with a cold heart | 
and a contemptuous lip; she felt that she had never loved the man, 
and cared not to think of him. Her father died within a few weeks 
after the accident, and, but for the generous precautions of Mrs. Came- 
ron, Henrietta would have been almost a beggar. Iler father died in- 
solvent, Roseburn was hers no longer, and ‘before the year was over, 
fresh disclosures and discoveries were made of the utter profligacy of the 
absent lieutenant, which induced her to despatch a letter to him, put- 
ting a complete end to all matrimonial speculations between them. In 
the course of time she heard that his relations in Inverness had re- 
ceived intelligence of his promotion, but that he had been compelled to 
sellout. Habits of inebriety had become so frequent that he was advised 
to quit the army, as the only means of escape from impending ex- 
pulsion by court-martial: a severe wound in the head, received in 
action and whilst gallantly encouraging his advancing men, 
entitled him to some degree of favour, and he was allowed to sell 
his commission. He came home—a total wreck! and his relatives 
ascribed his dissolute habits, which they termed eccentricity, to insanity ; 
but the truth of the matter was, that he was a confirmed drunkard. 
There is a class of pseudo-benevolent apologists for vice, who rank all 
vices as proofs of insanity : it is a false and dangerous theory, for insanity 


the insane, is wholly evidence of moral disorder. 

Henrietta Roze had retired with her aged relative to a neat little 
cottage near Dingwall, and a most unwelcome visitor there was Captain 
Murdoch! He denied having received her letter, and urged his suit 
with indelicate obstinacy that would listen to no word of deniai or re- 
buke. Resolutely and civilly Henrietta acquainted him with her full 
cognizance of his misconduct, and declaring that she neither loved nor 
esteemed him, requested him to withdraw. The scene that ensued was 
terrible. 
frantic intoxication that Miss Rose was ob\iged to summon the assistance 
of some men who were working in the fields near her cottage, and it was 
only by force that he was ejected from her disturbed dwelling. In the 
greatest alarm of repeated intrusion she accepted the invitation of a 
worthy minister, whose manse, situated in a wild hilly country, was 
some miles from Dingwall, and here she and her cousin owed the enjoy- 
ment of several tranquil weeks to the hospitality of her host and his 
wile. 

But the time was close at hand when tranquillity was to be dispelled. 
One fine forenoon in early August, Miss Henny, who had been walking 
with the minister through his corn-fic lds—beginning to yellow in the 
late harvest of Ross-shire—left him at alittle bothy in the glen, where 
a sick parishioner claimed his kind offices, whilst she pursued her way 
up a steep rocky path that led to a mountain cairn, said to be the last 
resting-place of a celebrated robber who there met his death in the olden 
time. lenny had not hitherto visited this spot, where Mr. Matheson 
promised to join her, and she had reached it, and sat herself down to 
rest her limbs wearied with the ascent, whilst she admiringly surveved 
the extent of wild and romantic country visible from her exalted 
position. The cairn was nothing but a huge accumulation of grey 
stones, singularly enough placed on a jutting corner of the rock, which 
inthis place was completely bare of vegetation, though beneath it 
verdure flourished rankly at a great depth, nurtured by the irrigation 
of a brown hill stream which no summer’s heat had power to drink up. 
Opposite the cairt ross the narrow glen or ravine, there was a long 
stretch of steep cliff-land—not so high, indeed, as the promontory on 
which Henrietta rested herself, but shaggy with tufted shrubs and hazel 
trees laden with ripening nuts Along the sides of these braes ran a little 
track that led as well as the steeper path by which she had ascended 
to the cairn, extending laterally behind it and diverging thence into 
several branches. As Henny sat there, she was aware of a movement 
among the hazels on the opposite ridge, and presently sawa figure emerge 
from the coppice, into which, however, it again disappeared. Shethought 
no more of it, concluding it to be some peasant looking for early nuts, and 
had, indeed, reverted to meditations that were seldom idle or seitish, 
when a loud laugh behind her, and the tramp of feet, and then the 
pressure of rude hands on her shoulders, frightened her into the utter- 
ance of a shrill cry, reiterated when she found herself held by Murdoch, 
his eyes inflamed by drink or delirium, his dress in ragged disorder, and 
his hands and face distorted by filth and neglect. 

After the first intensity of her terror had in scme degree subsided, 
finding that her struggles to release herself were in vain, she endea- 
voured to soothe him by gentle entreaties; but he continued to laugh 
the idiotic laugh of drunkenness, as he insisted on carrying her down 
the cliff in his arms. 

“You are now my bride 











»” said he; “you break no more promises with 


to be married, I swear to you that I'll jump with you in my arms down 
trom the cairn to the glen!” 

And as_he spoke, he li‘ted her in his arms, till she shuddered lest he 
should indeed be tempted to put his threat into execution. 

At that momen: a shot was fired at no great distance, and Murdoch's 
grasp relaxed for a moment. In the next, Henrietta had extricated 
herself at the expense of her dress, a we of which remained in his 
hand, Staggering wildly from him, she sprang across the ledge of the 
cliff on which rested the outward part of the cairn, and found herseif in a 
position so perilous that her brain whirled as she gazed around her. In 
advance of her, at a very few paces distance, the pattended abruptly in a 
mass of slaty perpendicular cliff, which she could neither ascend nor pass ; 
below her descended the bare sheet of rock, at least sixty feet; the 
cairn divided her from her assailant, and already he was near at hand, 
for, as she stood panting on the narrow space which lay between her 
and destruction, he appeared at the top of the cairn, and in another 
moment was again beside her. 

As he laughed loudly, pointing to the opposite ridge of hazel, Hen- 
rietta’s eyes fell upon the form of Mr. Matheson, and she uttered a ery 
for help. He was proceeding slowly to join her by the track across the 
glen which conducted to the cairn through the hazel copses. He heard 
her ery, and saw her situation; but the circuitous nature of the path 
would prevent him from reaching her in less than ten minutes, and in 
ten minutes what might not happen? But he hurried on, whilst a 





fearful struggle commenced onthat dangerous mountain-side. Henrietta 
was robust and muscular, and, in repelling Murdoch’s attempt to seize 
her round the waist, clutched his right wrist with a force so convulsive, 
that, his feet at the same time coming againat a block of rugged slate, 
he slipped and fell on his knees, dragging her down with him, until 
her head alm 10st rested on his shoulder. As thev thus wrestled, both 





is a disease of the intellectual nature; whereas vice, having no taint of 


Murdoch retired a few hours, but returned in such a state of 


me, for if you do not let me carry you now to the minister down there | 


panting, both silent, two other individuals appeared on the spot so re- | 


cently occupied by the minister, and the spectacle they beheld seemed 
to rivet them in terror to the ground they stood on. ‘They beheld what 
Murdoch himself had no cognizance ot; they saw that he knelt on 
the very brink of the precipice, to which his back was turned, 
and down which glared the terrified eyes of Henrietta, in full 
consciousness of their impending doom.) At that instant one of 
these spectators, impelled by some impulse, and in opposition to 
the desire of his comrade, raised his fowling-piece, and, leveling at the 
cairn directly avove where Murdoch and his victim crouched, discharged 
it with a loud report, which then, as before, had the effect of loosening 
Murdoch's grasp. Suddenly withdrawing her hold of his wrist, sbe 
pushed him trom her with her whole force, and fell back herself, in- 
sensible, on the rock, Fortunate insensibility! for it saved her from 
the fute which awaited Mardoch, whose left arm, shaken from her by 
the weight with which she came to the ground, was no longer linked 
with her body. He started on his teet, the better to regain his hold 
of her, but, heedless of the chasm behind him, stepped back, and— 


fell! 


When they came to look for him they found but his body—a shattered 
and formless mass! ‘ 

Henrietta was conveyed, ina deep swoon, by Mr. Matheson and the 
two gentlemen, who happened to be neighbours, to the manse, where for 
many days a violent brain fever threatened her life. But she re 
covered, as we know, although for months, nay, years, she was afflicted 
with a deep melancholy, which yielded at length to time and the pious 
reasonings of kind and judicious friends, She became at last conv inced 
that she was no murderess; aud, lesrning the true uses of aliliction, that 
it is sinful to forget our cuties to others in our indulgeuce of seltish 
sorrows, she became gradually the cheerful, charitab) busy, and heip- 
ful Chri tian we all loved so well. 


Dear Miss i was eighty-‘our years of age when a short illness 


| carried her off; but she retained her sens: oi the last, submissively en- 


during the pains of a severe agony, and resting witn acheeriul faith on 
the consolations of a creed which fortities us in weakness and soothes 
us in sorrow, 








NATION “AL CHARACTERISTICS, 


SHAKSPEARE, with that intuitive perception which in him was so re- 
markable, sometimes hits off a characteristic difference in a single 
word. Not seldom, he illustrates, in this manner, the entire distinction 
between two nations. Thus, in regard to the French and English 
character, the Dauphin, in “ Henry VI.,” is made by hin to demand of 
Sir William Lucy— 
On what submissive message art thou sent ? 
Whereto the latter, in the true spirit of his country, replies— 


Submission, Dauphin ! ’tis a mere French word ; 
We English warriors wot not what it means. 


Herein consists the superior independence shown in the history of the 
English people, compared with that of the French. In the world’s 
revolutions, it is England that has set the example; those of France, 
with the exception ‘of this last unparalleled Napoleon demonstration, 
have been but re-enactments of dramas which had been previously 
rehearsed on the English stage. ‘The people of England will not tole- 
rate the notion of submission, but have ever been the first, in modern 
history, to cast off the yoke of oppression. They have no patience with 
tyranny, ard take the earliest opportunity of declaring their determi- 
nation to be free. But this determination implies a previous staie of 
mind—the possession of the highest faculues in the individuals 
who compose the nat.on—the whole of those qualities that 
go to constitute manhood or bravery. There is, in parti- 
salar, a self-concentration implied—a personal reliance on in- 
terior convictions—and a correlative resistance to mere authority, 
which remarkaly distinguishesan Englishman. It it is the truth that 
makes him free, itis because it makes him, at the same time, inde- 
pendent; and he knows truth, not by report, but becaus2 he is a true 
man. An Englishman, in this respect, as an incarnation (so to speak ) 
of truth, becomes as it were an oracle to his race; and thus it is that he 
takes the Initiativeia the march of Freedom. 

With the Frenchman it is, for the most part, the reverse of this. He 
depends much more on the approbation of his neighbour, and that in an 
inverse ratio to his self-esteem. Undecided in his own convictions, and 
insecure in his own character, he lives rather in the opinion of his tellow- 
men, than maintains an inde pendent existence of his own. He isa 
poor actor fretting and strutting his hour on life’s stage, who would 
perish if not app lauded. ‘The applause may come from ‘the demons in 
the pit, the “ human mortals” in the boxes, or the gods in the galleries; 
but it is all the same; it is stili applause. Our histrionisms may 
not command the praise of a Hazlitt, but it will of the call-boy. To 
most Frenchmen it would be indifferent either. There are some 
who would aim at both, and evince sufficient versatility to secure 
both. ‘There are time-servers and placemen, who make a point of 
suitirg themselves to their company, and are for the occasion whatever 
it requires. They live to please, and sv that they are pleased in return, 
seem to themselves to fulfil the duty for which they live. 

Perhaps, after all, however, this distinction between the two countries 
is too brvadcast. “ There are livers out of britain:” there are also 
good and honest men in all countries. France possesses many men of 
moral and intellectual independence; England also harbours many a 
parasite, many a craven— 

That lets “I dare not” wait upon “I would,” 
Like the poor cat i’th’ adage. 


No doubt, this is the case; nevertheless, let us have been unjust in 
our national characteristics, our distinction must yet be maintained as 
between individuals. One man is proud, and another vain. That re- 
poses on his own judgment; this depends on his neigbbour’s appre- 
ciation. ‘That works ior his own satisfaction; this for the recompense 
of reward, These broad outliues of character are very important. The 
former individual wil devote himself to a cause, even to martyrdom; 
the latter will seek exclusively his own interest. The one stands alone ; 
the other herds with the crowd: the one erect, like a “column of true 
majesty,” resolved, bold, and unalterable; the other crouching, col- 
lapsed, fearful, and ever changing. You can depend upon the one, 
because he depends upon himseit; on the other none can depend, not 





even himself. 

it, however, on the one hand, there is something profoundly deroga- 
tory in an excessive love of approbation, there is, on the other, 
frequently a repulsive and disagreeable acerbity in a predominance of 
selt-esteem. A character thoroughly amiable will blend the opposite 
atiributes. Men like Wordsworih, who have been blest wiih the 
conscivusness of superior power, have frequently been found erring by 
reason of this oue-cidednene ; while a Goethe, acting in a more social 
spirit, more readily gained over to himself the sutfrages of contempo- 
rary intellects. We should respect otbers as well as ourselves. Society 
is a bundie of relations; nay, if we believe certain philosophers, the 
world itself is nvuthing more—man is nothing more. At ail 
events, we know that “one touch of mature makes the 
whole worll kin.” This “one touch of nature” let us 
seek to cultivate, and confess to a common fellowship. Nothing 
becomes the highest genius so much as the grace of condescension. 

‘The spint of liberty itseii requires that there should be mutual con- 
cessions, Out of these arises tue expediency of law. Our spontaneities 
require regulation. Life is of itsclfa method, and morality nothing but 
the manner in which it is spiritually developed. We owe a duty to our 
inferior brethren, which we should ve always willing to pay. Jhere is 
one great reason for this which constantly prevails with the generous. 
The less gifted take from us many a burthen; tuey bear for us the yohe 
which, it it gall not them, would us. Let us think con tinually of the 
saying of the elder } Napoleon, “Respect the burthen! ” ‘The barthens 
borne by this class are various; some of them of Nature’s appointing. 
Tbe burthen of incapacity—what a burthen! Some are born idiots; 
mysterious dispensation! Should we not bear with him who had tu 
bear the burthen of idiocy? ‘hen there are the evils imposed 
by society, such as exclusion from the means of knowledge. ‘The 
high!y-gitted should bear with the different degrees of iguorance. Let 
such recollect that they are teachers, oluers are the taught. If there 
should be docility on the one part, there should be amenity on the other. 
The crowd, too, as deficient in self-reliance, are specially open to the love 
of approbation; of this the teacher may tahe advantage. We 
would nut, therefore, bave the British people flattered, as if they were 
a French mov; but we would have the truth spuken to them, only ina 
spirit of condescension, and also such commendation bestowed on their 
etfurts as their earnestness might merit. And thus by a recipro- 
cation of the charities, the greatest amount of benefit may be realised, 
both to the man of superior talents and those whom he would have to 
be his disciples. 

‘Lo superior genius, after all, the task ought not to be a hard one. As 
a productive power, its highest acts are the offspring of spontaneous be- 
nevolence. Let the same sentiment be carried out in its other rela- 
tions and to its ultimate results, and the desirable harmouy—the octave 
of the high and Jow—will be simultaneously produced, 

There are, of course, other attributes besides those 1 have mentioned, 
by which character is distinguishable. Our faculties are legion; they 
are indeed intinite for number and excelience. It is on this account 
that nospecific mau canexhibit them in their pertect Combination ; so that 
we fail to perceive any in the integrity of his nature. Lvery inaividual 
thus falls short of tue Standard of Llumanity. ‘Thus every specimen 
is mcomplete, because whatever faculties are eahibiied, many more 
are coucealed, Here, then, the highest and lowest are reduced 
to a sort of equality. Neither realizes the ideal perfection 
of which man, in the ule, is held to be capabie; 
but every man puts forth the general idea only in paris and 
fragments. dhbis sease of general devect snould teach humility even to 
the richest in nature or fortune’s gifs. Genius itselt is only a pre- 
rogative instance (to use a Baconian phrase) of this defect. It isa 
development of certain faculties to the prejudice of others—a_ manites- 
tation of aptitude in some particular dvec ion. Let us reflect that 
this is a phenomenon sometimes signiticantly exemplified in idiots; aud 
that thus the extremes ot intellectual energy and weakness meetin a 
common property. For both there is evidently an appointed channcl 
Lake either out of its appropriate elements, aud it perishes: neither 
can exchange its sphere with the other; and, doubtless, the idiot 
equally with the poet nas his task to perform, though we fail to appre- 
ciate, nay even to understand it. ‘Lhe scale of both in Creatiun is 
marked, the end of both determined, by one and the same great Au- 
thority and Or ginal. A. 
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an extremely careful, skiiful piece of writing, containing several 
sketches of character, finished and truthful in a high degree; avd the 
spirit in which it is written is as much to be approved as its clever- 
a ae strongly commend this ming to favourable attention.” —Ex- 


“TW 0 FAMILIES: 
ton. By the Author of ** Rose Dovg!as.”’ In 2 vols. (Just ready.) 


v. 
AGATHA BEAUFORT; or, Family Pride. By the Au- 
thor of * Pique.” In3vols. (Just ready.) 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


or, Self-Dependenee. 





be had of all Bookselle 
NTERESTING LIT ERARY | PRESENTS. 
Published by COLBURN and CO., Great Marlborough street. 
LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. By AGNES 
ermac KLAND. New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. Illustrated 
with Portraits of Bosh Queen. Now in course of aggre in 8 
vols, 128 each. OL. IV., just published, contains the LIFE of 


QUEEN ELIZ ABETH. complete. 
2. HISTORIC — By AGNES STRICKLAND 
By ELIOT WAR- 


lvol., THE portrait, | 
E CR ESCEN] T ‘and the CROSS. 
BURT Om ase 8th and Cheaper Edition. 
10s 6d 
4. LIVES of the PRINCESSES of ere By Mrs. 
EVERETT GREEN. 3 vols, with cert raits, 10s 6d 
5. LORD wre’ S LETTERS on the HOLY LAND. 
ar et Edition. 1 vo < 
EVELYN’S DIAR Y. New and Cheaper Edition. 2 
velng 2 


Is. 
. THE REV. J. P. FLETCHE dag NARRATIVE of a 
wo YEARS’ RESIDENCE at NINEVEH. &c. 2 vols, 21s. 

8. THE YEAR-BOOK of the COUNTRY ; or, the Field, 
the Forest, and the Fireside. By WILLIAM HOWITT. 
Illustrations, 6s. 

9. ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. By W. J. BRO- 
DERIP. Esq, F RS. Cheaper Edition. 1 vol, 6s. 

10, PASSAGES in the LIFE of MRS. MARGARET 
MAITLAND of SUNNYSIDE. Written by Herself. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. 1 vol, 10s 6d. 





EW BOOKS FOR DECEMBE 
OLBURN and CO.’S NEW “WORKS.— 


Now ready. 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. A wag Biography. 
By B. DISRAELI,M.P. 1 large vol8vo. 15s boi 


DARIEN; or, The Merchant Prince. A Novel. By E. 
WARBURTON, Eq, author of “The Crescent and the Cross,” &c. 
vo 


Ill. 
TRAITS of AMERICAN HUMOUR. Edited by the 
author of “ Sam Slick,” 3 vols. 


JACOB BENDIXEN, the JEW. 
MARY HOWITT. 3 vols. 


v. 
CAPTAIN SPENCER’S TRAVELS in EUROPEAN 
TURKEY, HUNGARY, SCLAVONIA, &c., in 1850. 2 vols., witha 
valuable Map and Illustrations. a 


KHARTOUM and the NILES. 
Esq. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 2 


SPAIN AS IT hag By e 4 HOSKINS, Esq. 2 vols., 
with Illustrations, 2 

SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. =f the Rev. G. CROLY, 
LL D, author of “ Salathiel.” vol., 108 6d. 


EIGHT YEARS in PALESTINE, SYRIA, and ASIA 
MINOR. By F. A. NEALE, Esq. 2 vols, with Illustrations, 21s. 


RAVENSCLIFFE; the New Novel. By the author of 
“Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 3 vols. 


xi. 
FALEENBORG. A Le wv. the author of “ Mildred 
Vernon.” 3: 
“CALEB FI F TELD. A Tale of the Puritans. By the author 
of ** Margaret Maitland.” 1 vol, 10s 6d. 
COLBURN and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


wes BLACKWOOD 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


DEDICATED BY — PERMIAGION TC HER MAJESTY. 

THE BOOK of the GARDEN; a complete System of 
Gardening, Architectural, Prensa and Cu!tural. with upwards 
of One Thousand Illustrations. 
Curator of the Royal Gardens at Claremont and Brussels. and now 
to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, Dalkeith Palace ; Author of the 
** Practical Gardener,”’ &c. To be published in Monthly Parts. 


Il. 
NEW WORKS BY A eg a “pl apehtied 
.G.8., F.G 


» F. 

A SCHOOL ATLAS ‘of GENERAL ‘oa DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY, founded on the most recent discoveries and rectifica- 
tions, spec:ally constructed with a view to the purposes of sound in- 
struction, and on a uniform serie of scales, by which the relative 


From the Danish. By 


By GEORGE MELLY, 





size of countries can at once be perceived. By ALEX KEITH | 


JOHNSTON, F.B.8.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.8., &c., Author of the ‘* Phy- 
sical Atlas,” the ** National Ati &e. "dn January.) 
ie same Aut! 

A SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, in 
which the subject is treated in a more simple and elementary manner 
then in the previous works of the Authcr. (In January.) 

*** By meansof a new process, 
combine the accuracy and neatness of the highest style of engraving 
with a mechanical application of colours, of which the eff-ct isto 
secure a clearness, correctness, and elegance unapproached by fo: mer 
methods, and at a price as moderate as that of any of the common 
Atlases now offered for sale. 


Iv. 
THE SELECT POEMS of D. M. MOIR (Delta). Edited 
by THOMAS AIRD, with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author. In 
2 vols, small 8vo. (In December.) 


THE Live. of JOHN DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, with | 


some Acco’ his Contemporaries and the Wars of the Succession. 
re AROHIBALD ALISON, LL D, Author of the ** History of Europe.” 

A New i al ies § en o 2 vols 8vo, with Portraits and 
Maps. 


ber.) 
THE LIFE ‘and TIMES of FRANCESCO SFORZA, Duke 
ot Milan. By WILLIAM PALLORD URQUHART, Esq. In 2 vols, 


THE POEMS and BALLADS of SCHILLER. Trans- 
lated by Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. A New Edition, 
complete in 1 vol small 8vo. maar 


THE MOTHER’S LEGACIE to her UNBORNE CHILDE. 
By ELIZABETH JOCELINE. Reprinted from the Edition of 1625, 
With a Biographical and Historical Introduction. (In December.) 


Ix. 

AN ANALYSIS and CRITICAL INTERPRETATION of 
the HEBREW TEXT of the BOOK of GENESIS, preceded by a He- 
brew Grammar, &c. By the ner W PAUL, Minister of Banchory, 
Devenick. In 8vo. (In December.) 


x 
THE COQUET-DALE FISHING SONGS, now first col- 
lected. Witha seein, Notes, and Appendix. By a North Country 
Angler. In small 
45, Gesraeateens, Edinburgh; 37 Paternoster-row. 


an Episode in the History of Chapel- 
bad nears First Latin Book.” 





1 vol., with Illustrations, | 


1 vol, with | 


and SONS’ | 


By CHARLES M'‘INTOSH, late | 











these works will be found to | 





NEW BOOKS, ge. 


dition, with numerous Illustrations, 5s, 
AMILIAR HISTORY of BIR DS ; 
Nature, Habits, and Instincts. By E. STANLEY, D. D. » Bishop 
of Norwich; President of the Linnean Society. 
London: JOHN W. PARKER and SON, West Strand. 


In We ekly Numbers, price 2d, or stamped for post, 3d; in Monthly 
Parts, and in Half-yvearly Volumes (three of which are published), 
y 

OUSEHOLD WORDS. A Weekly Journal. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. Designed for the In- 
struction and Amusementof all Classes of Readers, and to assist in 

the Discussion of the Social Questions of the Time. 

Also, published at the end pes ever month, at the same Office, 


THE HOUSEHOLD PNARRATIVE of CURRENT 
EVENTS; which being declared, by the judgment of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, a legal publication not coming within the provisions of the 
Stamp Act, wi!l be regulariy continued and much improved. 

The First Volume, being a Narrative of the Public Events of 1850, is 
always on sale, price 3s, neat'y bound incloth. The Second Volume 
will be published early in January. 

Office, No 16, Wellington-street North, 
Newsmen. 





Sold by all Booksellers and 





In the press, and shortly will be published, neatly bound in cloth, 
1 price 3s 6d (collected and revised — ** Household Words,” with a 
table of dates), the First Volume 
CHILD'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

By CHARLES DICKENS. With a Frontispiece from a Draw- 
ing by F W TOPHAM. The History will be completed in Three Vo- 
lumes of the same size and price. 

BRADBURY and Ev ANS, 11, Bouverie- street. 


“NEW SPORTING WORK, WITH 0 { ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN — 


On the Ist hay ae hey Published, to be completed in Twelve 


‘arts, price Is . 
R. SPONGE'’S SPORTING TOUR. By 


the Author of “ Handley Cross,” “ Jorrocks’s Jaunts,” &c. 
Each Number containing One Coloured Engraving, and numerous 
Woodcuts, by JOHN LEECH 
London: Published at the PuNcH Office, 85, Fleet-street. 


naga tt ANTRODUCTIONS 1 TO GERMAN AND FRENCH. _ 
, the Second Edition of 
“ y’ 
HE "FIRST "GERMAN BOOK: on the Plan 
of “ Henry’s First Latin Book.’’ By the Rev THOMAS KER 
CHEVER ARNOLD, MA, Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; and J W FRADERSDORF F, Ph Dr, of 
the Taylor Institute, Ox‘ord. 
KIVINGTONS, &t ce 8 Anon, and Waterloo- place; 
hom may be had, 
. A KEY to the EXERCISES. Price 2s. 6d. 
2: A READING COMPANION to the FIRST GERMAN 
BOOK, containing Extracts from the best Authors, va 1 Vocabulary 
“7 5 SANDED Notes. By the same Editors. Price 
. HANDBOOK of GERMAN VOCABU Lak Y. Price 4s. 
THE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the Plan of 
By the Rev T K ARNOLD, MA. 





Price 58 6d. 

“*Mr Arnold has succeeded in preparing a work admirably adapted 
to meet the wants of English students of the French language. The 
philosophical explanation of the changes of consonants, together with 
the frequent references to Latin words and idioms by way of illustra- 


} tion and comparison, render it far superior as a school-book to any 


other introduction, even from the pen of a native writer. The sound 
principles of imitation and repetition which have secured for the 
author a reputation widely extended ard well doserved are here hap- 
pily exemplified. His account of the differences of idiom is very satis- 
factory and complete: whoever thoroughly masters it, will rarely want 
a al further on the subject ’’—Athenzum. 
5 2 giad to the EXERCISES. By M. DELILLE. 
Pri ice a ea 
Price. 4s 6d 


6. HANDBOOK of FRENCH VOCABULARY. 


Now ‘complete i in Twelve Volumes, Iseach; 1s 6d, extra cioth; or, in 
Six Double Volumes, 2s 6d, cloth, gilt edges, 
To . 
HE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. A Series of 


Works for the Young. Each with an Illustration by a well- 


known Artist. 
1. THE ESKDALE HERD-BOY. By Lady STODDART. 
sant a LEICESTER’S SCHOOL. By CHARLES and 
ARY 
3. THE HISTORY of the ROBINS. By Mrs. TRIMMER. 
4. MEMOIRS of BOB, the SPOTTED TERRIER. 
5. KEEPER’S TRAVELS in SEARCH of his MASTER. 
6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By LADY STODDART. 
7. NEVER WRONG; or, the Yonng Disputant. 
8. THE LIFE and PERAMBULATIONS of a MOUSE. 
9. TRIMMER'S INTRODUCTION to the KNOWLEDGE 


of NATUR 
By the Author of “ Always 


ann RIGHT and WRONG. 
Happy.’ 
il. HARRY’S HOLIDAY. By JEFFERYS TAYLOR. 
12. SHORT POEMS and HYMNS for CHILDREN to Com- 
mit to Memory. 
GuaNre and GRIFFITH, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 








NEW AND POPULAR WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
ARK SEAWORTH: a Tale of the Indian 
Ocean. ay W HG KINGSTON, Esq, Author of “ Peter the 
Whaier.”” With Engravings. Foolscap 8vo, 6s cloth. 
ANECDOTES “of the HABITS "and INSTINCT of ANI- 
MALS. By Mrs LEE, Author of ‘* The African Wanderers,” “ Adven- 
tures in Australia,’ &c. With Illustrations by H Weir. Foolscap 
Svo, 68 cloth. 
GOOD in EVERYTHING; or, the Early History of 
Gilbert Harland. By pape we With Engravings. Koyal 
16mo, 3s 6d cloth; 4s 
THE DOLL Pw her ° RIENDS. By the Author of 
Pe yet mare pric ‘ad a With Illustrations by Phiz. Small 4to, 
is 
STORIES ¢ of f JULIAN and his PLAYFELLOWS. Written 
by his Mapige is With llustrations by Absolon. Small 4to, 2s 6d 
cloth; 3s 6d coloured. 
TALES from CATLAND. Written for Little Kittens. 
By an OLD Crlaall With Illustrations by H Weir. Small 4to, 2s 6d 


cloth; En th 

PET. B the ° WHALER ; his Early Life and Adventures 
- the Arctic eg a fg w i G KINGSTON, Esq. With Illustra- 

ms. Feap8 

ADVENTURES . “AUSTRALIA: or, the Wanderings 
of Captain conn pte ag! —_ — the Wilds. By Mrs LEE. With 
Engravings. 

THE RPRICAN WANDERERS. By Mrs LEE. Second 
Edition. Fceap 8vo, 6s 

TALES of SCHOOL LIFE. By AGNES LOUDON. 
sage onal with Illustrations. Royal 16mo, 3s 6d cloth, 4s 6d 
coloured. 
THE WONDERS of HOME; in Eleven Stories. By | 
GRANDFATHER GREY. With Engravings. Royal lémo, 3s 6d 
cloth, 4s 6d coloured 

HOME AMUSEMENTS. A Choice Collection of Riddles, 
oaaaes, es Parlour Games, Forfeits, &c. By PETER 
PUZZLEWELL, Esq. Price 2s 64 clot! 

é ANT and GRIFFITH, corner of St Paul’s Churchyard. 


1HE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
Enlarged to 24 Pages. 

THE LITERARY GAZETTE, price 4d (stamped to go free by post, 
5d) is published every Saturday in time for despatch by the Morning 
es The contents of the * Literary Gazette’ are arranged as fol- 

Ows:— 

REVIEWS.—Critical Reviews, with extracts of all important new 
English Works, and occasionally of Foreign Works. 

NOTICES.—Brief Critical and Analytical Notices of New Books not 
suitable for review. 

SUMMARY.—Announcements of forthcoming Works, with notices of 
new editions, reprints, translations, periodicals, and pamphlets. 

LisT OF NEW BooKS.—The usual List, with particulars of size, 
and price of all books published during the week. 

COMMUNICATIONS.—Original Memoirs, Biographies, 
Scientific Voyages and Travels, Letters from Correspondents, &c. 

Topics OF THE WEEK.—An editorial record of literary, scientific, 


| and social intelligence. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES.—Abstracts of original Lectures and 
of Papers read at the Learned Societies, with occasional illustrative 
Woodcuts of Diagrams, Sections, &c. 

F.iNE ARTS.—Keviews and Notices of Art Publications, Prints, Ex- 
hibitions, Sales of Pictures, &c., and general art intelligence. 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE.—Letters from Correspoadents resident 
in Parls, Leipsic, Madrid, and other continental cities. 


MUSIC.—Notices of Operas, Concerts, Otatorios, New Publications, | 


and general musical intelligence. 


THE DRAMA.—Reports of the Theatres, with Criticisms of New | 
| Plays, and general dramatic intelligence. / 


VARIETI£S.— Fragments of general intere: 

Subscribers ordering the Stamped Edition “have their copies for- 
warded direct from the Office, free of postage, by the early mail on 
the merning of publication. 

THE LITERARY GAZETTE is re-issued in Monthly Parts, and 
may be had, free of expense, in all parts of the country with the 
Magazines. 

London: REEVE and BENHAM, 5, _Tensiete- street, Covent-garden. 





ar 
EWSPAPERS.—Gratis.—A NEW LIST of 

all the LONDON NEWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES, with 

eae politics, and days of pubiication, had gratis of JOHN NASH 
and CO, 3, SAVILLE-PLACE, REGENT-STREET, and 4, Upper 
Weymouth-street, Portland- -place. The ** Times’’ and all other daily 
papers forwarded by the morning and evening mails, in printed covers, 
and with strict regularity. J. N. and Co. beg attention to the * Even- 
ing Mail,” it being an evening edition of “‘ The Times,” published three 
times a week, price 16s uarter; also the “ St James’s —-a 

pu 


their | 





Accounts of | 


| vious to any rain. 


NEW MUSIC 
EW SONG, the POLAR STAR, dedicated 


rm to Ae. Silneeentaeat aiaats Written by AUGUSTA M. WICKS, 
uthoress of riptur usings,” &c, Music com - 
LIAM LAYLAND. > = viii aeons 
“The words are perfectly unobjectionable, which cannot always be 
said of modern musical ballads.”"—Worcester Herald. 
** A very pretty ballad, with words above the average merit of such 
compositions, and expressive of graceful sentiment.’’—New Monthly 
Belle Assemblée 
“ The vocalist may be startled by the idea of an eight-sheet song; 
the length of the composition before us, however, will not fatigue 
the singer or weary the hearer, as it contains considerable variety, 
the melody taking a fresh movement Seeregd! goth of the words at the 
commencement of each verse. The air is generally graceful and 
sweet, and the accompaniment full, and somewhat German in style, 
We recommend it in confidence to our musical friends.’"—The Critic. 
London: R. CocKs and Co., New Burlington-street; and of all Mu- 


sicsellers, 
ESSRS. COCKS’S NEW MUSICA 
PUBLICATIONS. 
“PIANO MUSIC. —Brinley Richards’s Recollections of 
Wales, 1 to 5,each 3s. The Student's Practice, 12 books, fingered by 
ditto, 3s andds. The Classical Pianist, fingered by ditto, 12 booke, 


3s and dseach. Allthe New Works by Theodore Oesten, Guttmann, 
pier eerie Dreyechock, Le Duc, Paul Henrion, and 


bitzk. 

ORGAN MUSIC.—Mendelssohn’s Six Grand Sonatas, 
Op. 65, 318 6d. Books | and 2 of the Organ Student, by Best, each 
236d. Warren's Handbook for Amateur Organists, 2 books, each 8s. 
His Chanter's Hand-Guide, 375 Chants, with all the Psalms, in 1 vol, 
4s to 58. His Psalmody for Four Voices (166 tunes), 2 vols, 28 each. 
Dr Boyce's eens face Music, 3 vols, by Warren, £6 68; aud 93 Chants 
by John Bishop Is 

NEW BLOOMER DANCES. By the Vemqeeee of “* La 
Petra Camera Valse.” No. 1, Bloomer Valse, 38; No. 2, Bloomer 
Quadrille, 3s; No. 3, Bloomer Polka, 2s; with Inestrated Titles in 
colours, all by the inimitable Paul Henrion. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SIGH NO MORE, LADIES, newly 
set to pel = Voice and Piano, by the "celebrated composer, 
George Barke: 

VOICE Sof the NIGHT, Vocal Echo Duet, by STEPHEN 
GLOVER, price 2s 6d. Words by J E CARPENTER, Esq 

“The melody, like the thought, ‘seems whispering to the flowers, 
from a brighter world than ours ’" 

VERY EASY QUADRILLES, by S. GLOVER, Piano, 
Solo. and Duets. Osborne, the Great Globe, Mamma's and Papa's, 
each 33 and 4s. His Mamma’s Polka and Papa’s Galop. each 2s. 
Santo's Holiday Quadrilles, 3s and 48; and Le Duc's latest Quadrilles. 

BEETHOVEN’S WORKS, his Sonatas or Masterpieces, 
for the Pianoforte, revised by his friend and pupil, CARL CZERNY, 
may now be had separately, at 3s 6d to 5s each, or in 5 vole, reduced 
price 15s each vol. N i bs had, gratis and postage free, a cata- 
logue wo. of the inal works of Louis V Beethoven. 

NEW VOCAL DU 3 T, by S. GLOVER, Words by J. E. 
CAKPENTER, * When shall we two meet again,” 28; and 25 other 
Vocal Duets by the same Author: 

WHAT arethe WILD W AVES SAYING? The beautiful 
Vocal Duet by STEPHEN GLOVER. Words by J E CARPENTER. 
Price 2« 6d. Founded on Little Paul’s inquiry, * I want to know 
what it says—the sea—what it is that it keeps on saying?”—Vide 
Dickens's ** Dombey and Son.” 

MUSICAL PRESENTS.—LAYS of HOLYROOD, enter- 
tainment of Mary Queen of Scots, peetry and explanatory notes by 
Mrs Crawford; the music, consisting of twelve charming songs. duets, 
and trios, composed by GEO BARKER; 1 vol, handsomely bound gilt 
edges, iillustrat-d by brandard, price 21s; also, the Wreath of Peace, 
an album of choice music, composed in honour of the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, of which this poor — an appropriate and pleasing 
souvenir, | vol, ilrustrated, pri 

UNRIVALLED.—H AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUC- 
TIONS for the PIANO, fingered by CZERNY, 24th edition, 48 large 
musie¢ folio pages, price only 4s. Critiques: **From its useful and succiuct 
style, one of the musical standard works of this ¢ yuntry. It is likely 
to remain so frem its unapproachable excellence.””—Vide Dublin 
World. ** One of oe Ned ‘gee elementary works we have ever scen.' 
—Vid» Eliza Cook's 

HANDEL’s OA TOROS, large folio size, to admit of 
four or five persons reading from one copy, collated with the author's 
own manuscripts in her Majesty's library; full Vocal Score; with 
Pianoforte or Organ Accompaniment. These uorivalled Editions, by 
JOHN BISHOP, of Cheltenham, are on sale as follows:—Tho Mes- 
siah, cloth boards, 153; Israelin Egypt, 15s; Samson, 

Maccabeus, 15s; Detringe n Te Deuw, (2s; the Four Cord spation An- 
thems, 12s; Utrecht Te Deum, 12s; Utrecht Jubilate, 10s 6d. Also, 
Haydn’ 8 Seasons. 218; and his Creation, 15s. 

NEW VOCAL DUETS by that esteemed Composer, 
STEPHEN GLOVER, Words by CARPENTER:—The Warrior Page 
—Tuscan Girls Crowning the Sea—The Sisters’ Birthday— Where shall 
we ream—Farewell! remember me—The Wandering Stars—The 
Stream and the Willow—Siog, sweet sister, to me—Waen shall we 
two meet popper his love y duet, What are the wild waves say- 


ing; each 2s 6d an 
Words by 





BALLADS.—* The Boatmen of the Downs.” 
ELIZA COOK and Music by STEPHEN GLOVER, 2s 6d. 

BALLADS by GEORGE BARKER.—* The Lime Blos- 
soms*’”’ * I'm thinking o'er the days, Mary,” “The Soldier's Wife," 
“The Desert Flower,”’ * Why do Summer Roses Fade," ** Save me, 
O God,” ** Thy will bs done,” 28 61 each. And his 

MARY QUEEN of SCOTS, 12 Songs, Duets, and Trios. Words 
by Mrs CRAWFORD. An elegant volume, Zils. Bishop's sweet 
easy Ballad,** Chime again,”’ 2s. 

MEN DELSSOHN’ S$ 6 Grand SONATAS for Pedal Organs. 
Op. 65. im cloth boards, 3ls 6d. It is declared by one who has asso- 
ciated his name unperishably with church music to be a work which 
has no parallel, and whose grandeur and beauty ean never fade. JS 
Bach's Urgan Shes or gga oe Chg ee from tse original ma- 
nu ‘cript by Mendelssohn ve books, each 

THE THEORY of MUSIC. —Ir 2 vols, royal 8vo, whole 
cloth boards, price 3ls 6d, GOTTFRIED WEBER’o THEORY of 
MUSICAL ene a new Edition, edited by JOHN BISHOP, 

wards of 10.0 pages. iso, rere 's New Practical 

ition, translated by J P; 3 vols 

Sages y (master of Beethoven) Com- 

p Wor lated by the late Arnold Merrick, Esq, 

Zvols ‘evo, 42s. Cheru! abini's Sg ye and Fugue, transiated by 

J A Hamilton, 2 vols ey 3is6d. Dr Boyce's Coliection of Cathode! 

Music, a aa Edition, ree og Sal in three large folio vols. of 
upwards of ony price £ 

HAMILTON'S CATECHISM of the ORGAN, 3d editior, 

%; postage, free 4s 6d. Warren's Hints to Organists, 3s. oo 
pid an Should Psgpnes the above two most useful works. Rinck 
Great School for the Organ, translated by 5S. Wesley, revised by jaa 
Bishop, 368. Warren’s Very Easy Instruction Book for ditto, 4s. 
Appendix to ditto, 3s. Method for the Harmonium, 6s. 

MUSIC.—Persons desirous of obtaining Music and Musical 
Instruments of all descriptions are gic oceiags! invited te the ware- 
houses of Messrs. R. Cocks and Co. re will be found a larger 
variety than any other ae in n Bure ean epee Catalogues pre- 
sented gratis and postage free to ap; 

MUSIC.—IMPORTANT NOTICE. As it is impossible to 
include within the s of an advertisement one tithe of the number- 
less works published by Robert Cocks and Co., the musical profession 
and public are hereby informed. that, upon application, they can re- 
ceive, gratis and postage free, Catalogues ef Music for all Instruments, 
published by their house; but, as the Catalogues are classed in nine 
parts, each containing music fora specific instrument, it is requisite 
to state tor what instruments the Catalogue is required. 

London: Published only by R. COCKS and Co., 6, New Burlington- 
street, Publishers to her Majesty. 

-B.—One Hundred Pianofortes oy) — at very moderate prices. 
Lists of the same gratis and postage fr 








MERRY CHRISTMAS TO YOU 

MEMENTO of this HAPPY PE RIOD of the 

'YEAR is ready for delivery by Messrs SAMUEL ALCOCK and 
CO, Hiil Pottery, Burslem, afier a design by ALFRED CROW QUILL, 
who has in this eff rt to associate some of the characteristic embiems of 
the fa DI h season ied in produciog one of the most 
useful and artistic souvenirs ever manufactured in porcelain. For- 
warded in a box toany part of the kingdom on receipt of a Post- 
ottice order for lls 6d. 


‘NHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.—BOYs’ OVER- 
COATS, for all ages, in great variety, at most moderate 
charges (25s to 35s), yet of superior quality, and thoroughly imper- 
“A first-class SUIT, of extra superfine cloth, for 
boys eight years old, Two Guineas; 3s extra for each additional year. 
‘The above are in all respects such articles as will ensare perfect aud 
permanent satisfaction. —W. BERUVOE, Tailor, &c, 96, New Bond- 





| street, and 69, Cornhill (only). 





J.ORTNUM, MASON, and CO. beg to an- 
nounee their ANNUAL SELECTION of BONBONS, BON- 
BONNIERS,,GERMAN TREES, and other Continental Novelties, with 
a variety of Preserved and Dried Fruits, Comestibles, &c., adapted to 
the present Season.—182, Piccadilly, corner of Duko-strect. 


HE CUTLERY TROPHY of Messrs. 
JOSEPH RODGERS and SONS, of Sheffield. which excited so 
much admiration in the Nave of the Crystal Palace, is now transferred 
to the entrance warehouse of Deane, Dray, and Co, 46, King William- 
street, London-bridge. It is furnished with some costly and curious 
specimens of pocket cutlery, Lag a large re esr of Table Cutlery 
(which every pi for ould ey et 
with a very great variety of Sceotie, Pen acd Pocket Knives, Cork- 
screws Plated and Siiver Fish Knives, Writing Desks, Work Boxes, 
Tea Caddies, &c. All of the first quality, and at the very lowest 
rices.—DEANE, Tear and CO, opening to the Monument, 
ON DON-BRIDGE, 


YHRIS TMAS !—Happy, merry, joyous, old 
Christmas | Welcome, thrice welcome!! Thy genial presence 

is already felt in warming our hearts and tingling our fingers, as you 
approach to close the eventful year of 1851. What tales will be told 
of things that have happened since we last saw you, as ate round 
the pe Sey 3 folks and young ones mingle their voices in the con- 
festive circle. Then the “old October" will be 











per q 
cle,” a paper well suited for the clergy and country g 
lished three times a week, price 16s 6d per quarter. 


HRISTMAS PARTIES.—Gentlemen, 
during this festive season, should be careful that their Shirt- 

Fronts, Collars, and Wristbands are of the most faultless description ; 
for at no period of the year do Gentlemen undergo such close scrutiny 
pony the tair sex—the mistletoe, the waltz, and the polka giving them 
n opportunity 0’ detecting any little daw in a Gentleman's attire.— 
FORD’ 'S EUREKA SHIRES are the perfection of sty!e and fit. The 
price, SIX for FORTY SHILLINGS, Address, RICHARD FORD, 185, 





; STRAND. 





quaffed, aaa caniaeas the merry faces of our fair friends may owe 
some of their joyousness to the excellence and fragrance of the TEAS 
and COFFEES mpm Se apker r rT Td by 

ud 


erchants, and Patentees for roasting Coffee in Silver is Js arth 
tau NUMBER R ONE, st. 1 PAUL'S CHURCHYARD 





London: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by W1L- 
LIAM LITTLE, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—SATURDAY , DECEMBER 20 
1851,—8UrrLEMENT. 





